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PREFACE. 



rpHE following pages have been composed 
for the use of the theological student, but 
not without the hope that they may also be 
acceptable to that large and increasing class 
among the laity, who desire to be intelligent as 
well as faithful members of the Church. When 
applied to the great purpose for which it is 
intended, our Liturgy needs little comment; 
it is adapted to the wants and feelings of all ; 
it is simple in its style, and not above the 
comprehension of the unlearned and the igno- 
rant. But when studied by the light of his- 
tory, it assumes a widely diflFerent aspect. It 
is found to be rich in memorials of the past. 
It derives a great part of its contents from 
a remote antiquity. It is a witness to the 
faith, the devotional habits, and sometimes to 
the trials and afflictions of our Christian fore- 
fathers. It bears on its surface the marks of 
many conflicts and controversies, which have 
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agitated the Church in successive ages. On 
these accounts it may well be regarded as a 
great historical monument: and the revered 
guide and companion of our public devotions 
thus becomes to us the subject of varied and 
interesting illustration. 

Mr Wheatly's treatise on the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is deservedly held in high esteem, 
as a work of learning, ability and piety. A 
century, however, has elapsed since its publica- 
tion; and we cannot wonder that, after such 
an interval, it should appear obsolete in some 
particulars, and defective in others. I trust 
that in many respects the present work will be 
found more Ml and comprehensive than that 
of Wheatly : and if in the method of treatment 
it is, I will not say less prolix, but less copious, 
I am led to think that it may not on that 
account be less suitable to the requirements of 
those for whose use it is designed. 

If we would understand the Prayer Book 
in all its parts, and form a just estimate of its 
value, we must often turn to the Service-books 
which it supplanted, and from which it was in 
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a great measure compiled. It is instructive as 
well as interesting to observe how, in preparing 
a new manual of public devotion, the Reform- 
ers availed themselves of the Breviary, the 
Missal, and the Ritual; how the old offices 
were rather remodelled than altogether super- 
seded, and the formularies were in some cases 
literally translated, in others paraphrased, or 
adapted to the use of the Reformed Church. 
We frequently also find that a collect is placed 
in a new light by a reference to its Latin ori- 
ginal. In order to encourage and facilitate 
this reference, many of the original forms have 
been inserted in the present treatise : and where 
no other source is acknowledged, it will be 
understood that they have been taken from 
the well-known Origines Liturgicce of Mr 
Palmer. 

Among the recent liturgical works to which 
I have had recourse, may be mentioned Dr 
Cardwell's Documentary RecordSy and Confer- 
ences on the Book of Common Prayer^ Bishop 
Mant's and Mr Stephens's editions of the 
Prayer Book (the latter now in course of pub- 
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lication by the Ecclesiastical History Society), 
Mr Bailey's Jiittiale AnglO'Catholicum, Mr 
Maskell's Momimenta Ritualia, and Mr Clay's 
Book of Common Prayer illustrated. 



July 23, 18d3. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Of the Ancient LiturgieSy and the liturgical 
hooks in use at the time of the Refor- 
mation. 

TTT^HEN Cranmer and his colleagues under- 
^ ^ took to frame a new manual of public 
devotion, they wisely abstained as much as 
possible from original composition, and pre- 
ferred to make a compilation from the time- 
hallowed offices of the unreformed Church. 
Those offices stood greatly in need of revision; 
for every form of medisGval superstition and 
misbelief had left its impress upon them. But 
to cast them altogether aside was neither ex- 
pedient nor desirable ; for independently of the 
claim which long usage had given them, they 
still contained much that was pure and excel- 
lent, the work of venerable Christian fathers 
and apostolic men. Not the least among the 
recommendations of the Book of Common 
Prayer is this, that a large portion of its con- 
tents is of high antiquity, and that it is thus a 
B. c. p. 1 
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connecting link between the present and the 
past. Such being the origin of our excellent 
liturgy, its structure cannot be fully elucidated, 
without a frequent reference to the Service- 
books which it superseded. In order to 
render that reference more intelligible, I pro- 
pose in the present chapter to give a brief 
account of the ancient liturgies, and to trace 
their history from the first ages to the time of 
the Reformation. 

First cen- The scauty records of the primitive Church 
do not enable us to say for certain, that any 
form of public worship was instituted by the 
Apostles, or enjoined by them to their disciples. 
It is indeed expressly stated in the Book of 
the Acts, that the Church was no sooner esta- 
blished, than it was united and held together 

Acts ii. 42. by common acts of devotion. * They continued 
stedfastly in the Apostles' doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.' 
It may also be gathered from some passages in 

Acts XX. 7. the Acts, and in the Epistles of St Paul, that 

1 Cor. xvi. , , o 1 

2. special meetmgs of the believers were held on 

the first day of the week, and that the Lord's 
supper was celebrated at the time of the com- 

1 Cor. xi. mon meal. This latter practice led to certain 
abuses in the Corinthian Church, which were 
censured by the Apostle. It is not probable 
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that the Apostles left the infant Churches with- 
out instructions as to the mode of conducting 
divine worship; they must have set before 
them an example, or an outline to be observed, 
even if they did not prescribe any definite form 
of words: and among the * traditions' (wapa- 
Soceis) which St Paul gave to his disciples, i cop. xi. 2. 

, • , , 1 • . • 1 2 Thoss. ii. 

there may have been directions, more or less 15. 
definite on this head. Liturgies are indeed 
extant, which bear the venerable names of St 
James and St Mark: but as they cannot be 
traced back to the first age, and at no period 
were universally accredited as the work of apps- 
tolic men, we are not justified in assigning to 
them, or to any part of them, such high anti- 
quity and authority. 

Descending to the age which immediately Second 
succeeded the Apostles, the commencement of 
the second century, we find reason to believe 
that fixed forms of public devotion were at 
that time in use. Justin Martyr, in his First 
Apology, written about 140 a.d., has given 
the following description of the Communion- 
service, as it was celebrated in his time, and in 
his part of the Church, i. e. in Palestine. After 
describing the baptism of a catechumen, he 
thus proceeds : 

• We oflFer up prayers in common for our- 
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selves, for the baptized person, and for all men. 
After the prayers we kiss each other. Then 
there is brought to the presiding brother a 
loaf of bread, and a cup of water, and mixed 
wine : he takes it, and offers praise and glory 
to the Father of all, through the name of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, and returns thanks 
to him at great length for having vouchsafed 
to give us these things. When he has made 
an end both of the prayers and the thanks- 
giving, the people answer Amen, which in 
Hebrew signifies. So be it. Then those whom 
we call deacons give to each person present a 
portion of the bread, wine and water, over 
which the thanksgiving has been said, and 
they also carry away to the absent. This food 
we call the Eucharist (ei/xa/oto-rm), which no 
one may receive, except those who believe 
in the truth of our doctrines, and who have 
also been baptized for the remission of sins, 
and who live according to the commandments 
of Christ.' Soon afterwards he speaks of * the 
food over which thanks are given in the words 
of his prayer,' thus shewing that the repetition 
of the Lord's Prayer was part of the eucha- 
ristic service, and a little further on he says: 
' On Sunday, as the day is called, the inhabit- 
ants of town and country assemble together. 
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and the memoirs of the apostles and writings 
of the prophets are read as long as time per- 
mits. When the reader has finished, the pre- 
siding brother makes a discourse, exhorting us 
to the imitation of these worthies. Then we 
stand up and pray, and when the prayers are 
done, bread and wine are brought, as I have 
just described, and he who presides sends up 
thanksgivings and prayers as well as he is 
able, {oarj SuvajuLK avrt^) and the people answer 
Ameriy &c. 

The phrase oarf Svvajun^ avr^^ *to the best 
of his ability,' in the latter passage, has by 
some been understood as referring not to the 
delivery, but to the composition, of the prayers, 
and has been claimed as an authority for leav- 
ing the expression of the church's devotions 
to the ability and discretion of the individual 
minister. The phrase is too ambiguous to be 
quoted with any force in this behalf; at the 
same time we must admit, that there is no 
direct proof on the other side. It may be, 
that the public devotions of the early Chris- 
tians were all prescribed and fixed by the 
authorities of the Church, so as to leave the 
minister no power of varying them, or of in- 
troducing his own compositions : but we have 
no conclusive evidence that this was the case. 
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Fonrth In the year 325, St Cyril, archbishop of 

Jerusalem, delivered a series of catechetical 
lectures, in one of which he described and ex- 
plained the Communion-service, as it was cele- 
brated in his own times. In many respects it 
agrees exactly with our own service, as will 
be seen from the following summary of his 
discourse : 

*The deacon gives water to the priest to 
wash. This washing of the hands is a symbol 
that ye ought to be pure from all sinful and 

Ps. xxvi. 6. unlawful deeds ; as David says, " I will wash 
my hands in innocency, Lord, and so will I 
go to thine altar." 

Then the deacon cries aloud, " Receive ye 
one another; and let us kiss one another." 
The kiss is a sign that our souls are mingled 
together, and have banished all remembrance 
of wrong ; according to the commandment of 

Matt. V. 23. Christ, "If thou bring thy gift to the altar," 

1 Cor. xvi. &c. And St Paul says, " Greet ye one another 
with a holy kiss." See also 1 Pet. v. 14. 

After this the priest cries aloud, " Lift up 
your hearts." For indeed we ought at that 
solemn season to have our heart on high with 
God, and not below, thinking of earth and 
earthly things. Then ye answer, " We lift them 
up unto the Lord." Then the priest says, " Let 
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US give thanks to the Lord." Then ye say, " It 
is meet and right.'^ 

After this we make mention of heaven and 
earth, &e. ; of angels, archangels, &e., and of 
the seraphim whom Isaiah saw encircling the 
throne of God, and who cried, "Holy, holy, 
holy. Lord God of Sabaoth." And we repeat 
this confession of the seraphim, that we may 
join our hymns with those of the heavenly 
hosts. 

Then having sanctified ourselves with these 
spiritual hymns, we call upon God to send his 
Holy Spirit upon the gifts of bread and wine 
lying before him. 

Then we intreat God for the peace of the 
Church and world, for kings, for soldiers, for 
the sick and afflicted, and all who stand in 
need of help. 

Then we commemorate those who have 
fallen asleep before us; first, patriarchs, pro- 
phets, apostles and martyrs, that at their 
prayers God may receive our petitions ; after- 
wards all holy fathers, bishops, and the rest 
of the departed, believing that our supplication 
will be of advantage to their souls. 

Then we say the Lord's Prayer. 

After this the priest says, " Holy things to 
holy men." Then ye say, " One only is holy. 
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one only is the Lord, Jesus Christ.'^ For he 
alone is holy by nature ; we are holy by parti- 
cipation, and discipline, and prayer. 

After this the chanter, with a holy melody, 
invites you to the communion of the holy mys- 
teries, saying, " taste and see that the Lord 
is good." 

Then ye receive, not common bread and 
wine, but the sign or antitype {difriTvirov) of 
the body and blood of Christ. 

Then follows a prayer and thanksgiving.' 
pifthCen- The ancient Greek liturgies adverted to 
above (at p. 3), those namely of St James, St 
Mark, &c., probably include the liturgy or 
Communion-service as it was celebrated in 
different parts of the Eastern Church at the 
beginning of the third century. They contain, 
however, interpolations of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, which cannot easily be distinguished 
and separated from the older portions ; and as 
the separation of the earlier from the later 
parts, and the origin and date of the former, 
are still questions for critical speculation, it is 
not within the scope of the present treatise to 
ascertain what light these venerable monuments 
throw upon the devotional forms of the primi- 
tive Church. They do, however, clearly tes- 
tify to the practice of the fifth century ; for 
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before the close of that period, they had assumed 
the form in which they are now extant, and in 
which, from that time to the present, they have 
been used in one part or another of the East- 
ern Church. To these must be added the 
various ancient liturgies of the West, such as 
the Roman, the Galilean, the Ambrosian, &c., 
which are also of high antiquity. And as all 
these, both the Eastern and the Western, agree 
together in their essential features, they mani- 
festly point back to a common origin. By 
comparing them together, and taking those 
parts only which are common to all, we may 
approximate to that more ancient service from 
which they are derived. Without entering 
upon this analysis at present, we may add, that 
the result of it is to exhibit a liturgy similar 
in its main features to that which is described 
by St Cyril, and shadowed out by Justin 
Martyr. 

From what has now been said, it will be Nature of 
seen that the origin of liturgies, and their ancient 

° . mode of 

growth and development during the first four worship. 
centuries, cannot be very clearly traced. There 
seems, however, to have been a gradual pro- 
gress from a simple and short to a full and 
elaborate form of worship. It appears that 
for two or three centuries the offices of the 

1—5 
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Liturgies 
of the 
Western 
Church. 
The Ro- 
man and 
the Gal- 
ilean. 



Church were not committed to writing, but 
preserved by oral tradition : and while that 
state of things continued, we have no direct 
evidence that extemporaneous prayers were 
entirely excluded; but the earliest written 
liturgies leave no room for such effusions, and 
afford no warrant for supposing that they had 
ever been permitted. A general uniformity of 
worship prevailed in all the Churches; but 
individual bishops sometimes introduced altera- 
tions and additions, which were extensively 
adopted. The names of several ancient fathers, 
and especially that of St Basil, bishop of Caesa- 
rea in Cappadocia in the fifth century, are 
celebrated as having in this way contributed to 
the extension and embellishment of the Church 
Service. 

The two principal liturgies in the Western 
Church were the Roman and the Gallican, 
which, though substantially the same, were 
formed independently of each other. The 
former has been traced back to the fifth cen- 
tury, and was at that time considered to be of 
Apostolical antiquity. The Gallican liturgy, 
like the Gallican Church, appears to have been 
derived from Asia Minor, from which country 
missionaries were sent into Gaul at the begin- 
ning of the second century. It was in Gaul that 
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measures were first taken to secure an uni- 
formity of public worship, the bishop of each 
province agreeing to conform their liturgy to 
the model of the metropolitan church. Thus 
at the council of Vannes in Brittany, held for Bingham, 

_— Vol. IV 

the province of Tours, in the fifth century, a ise." 

Labbe, 

canon was promulgated to the effect, * that ^^J^^- *^- 
one and the same custom in celebrating divine 
service, and the same order of psalmody, should 
be kept in all churches; that as they held 
one faith and confession of the holy Trinity, 
so they should keep to one rule of divine 
offices, lest if they varied in their observations, 
that variation should be interpreted as a dis- 
agreement in one point or another.' 

The Galilean liturgy was used in Spain, The Mosa- 

, rabic. 

and there took the name of the MosarabiCy the 
Christians in that country being so called from 
their being mixed with, or dispersed among, 
the Arabs or Moors. In course of time, how- 
ever> it everywhere gave place to the Roman 
ritual; which was introduced into Gaul in 
the time of Charlemagne, and into Spain in 
the eleventh century. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the what 

r>ii I'T**' 11 • i 11 liturgy was 

Church m Britam, whether it were planted by used in 

' ^ / Britain. 

Joseph of Arimathea, or by St Paul, or, as is 
far more probable, by missionaries from Gaul, 
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it appears to have been completely established, 
and to have had a regular hierarchy before the 
middle of the fourth century. But in the fifth 
century the ancient Celtic population, who had 
embraced Christianity, were dispossessed by 
the Saxon invader, and driven to take refuge 
on the western side of the island, in Cornwall, 
Wales, and Cumberland. The new settlers 
brought with them their pagan deities, Woden, . 
Thor and Friga, and the rest. The ground 
which was thus lost to Christianity was subse- 
quently regained by the mission despatched 
from Rome under the monk Augustin, in the 
year 596 ; and the Saxons meekly received at 
the hands of foreigners that faith which, as the 
religion of the conquered Britons, they had 
treated with scorn. It is probable that the 
ancient British Churches used the Galilean 
liturgy ; but it is certain that Augustin brought 
with him the Roman service-books ; and these 
gradually prevailed, even in those corners of 
the land which were still inhabited by Celts, 
and in which the use of the Gallic ritual had 
been continued. 
Meaning As cach bishop had the power of making 

of the word • , • M^ ^•A /»i»i i • 

'tJse.' improvements m the liturgy oi his church, m 
process of time different customs arose, several 
of which became so established as to receive 
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the names of their respective churches. Thus 
by degrees the uses or customs of York, Sarum 
(Salisbury), Hereford, Bangor, Lincoln, Aber- 
deen, &c. came to be distinguished from each 
other. 

The use or custom of Sarum derives its uge of 

Sarum. 

origin from Osmund, bishop of that see in a.d. 
1078, and chancellor of England. It is related 
by Simeon of Durham, that about the year 
1083, king William the Conquerer appointed 
Thurstan, a Norman, to be abbot of Glaston- 
bury. Thurstan, despising the ancient Gre- 
gorian chanting, which had been used in Eng- 
land ever since the sixth century, attempted 
to introduce in its place a modern style of 
chanting, invented by William of Fescamp, a 
Norman. The monks resisted the innovations 
of their abbot, and a scene of violence and 
bloodshed ensued, which was terminated by 
William's sending back Thurstan to Normandy. 
This circumstance may very probably have 
turned the attention of Osmund to the regu- 
lation of the ritual in his diocese. We are 
informed that he built a new cathedral, col- 
lected clergy distinguished as well for learning 
as for a knowledge of chanting, and composed 
a book for the regulation of ecclesiastical offices, 
which was entitled the Custom book. The 
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substance of this was probably incorporated 
into the missal and other ritual books of 
Sarum, and ere long almost the whole of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland adopted it. It did 
not, however, altogether exclude the other 
uses of York, Bangor, Hereford, and Lincoln. 
These were still observed in their respective 
districts : but their influence was small when 
compared with the wide reception of the use 
of Sarum ; and neither their authors, nor the 
exact limits within which they prevailed, can 
now be ascertained. 

bo^s^fn ^* appears from what has been said, that 

use before ^t i\^q ^[j^q Qf i\^q Reformation the Roman 

the Refor- 
mation, service-books, according to the use or custom 

of Sarum, were generally prevalent in England. 

It will be proper now to give an account of 

those books, and of some others, to which the 

reformers had recourse. 

TheBre- I. The Brcviary. This was originally 

drawn up by or under the direction of Pope 

Gregory VII. in the eleventh century; and 

was a digest or compendium of the devotional 

offices in use at that time, many of which had 

been handed down from remote antiquity. 

Especially it contained the seven hours, or 

services for the seven seasons of the day, viz. 

matinSy soon after midnight, prime, tierce. 



viary 
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sexty noneSj said respectively at the first, third, 
sixth, and ninth hours of the day, counting from 
six in the morning, vespers at the eleventh, 
and compline at the twelfth hour, or six p.m. 
The Anglo-Saxon names of the hours were 
uhtsang (from uhte^ morning), primesang, un- 
dersang, {undern^ the third hour) middaysang^ 
nonsang^ evensarigy and nightsang^. The ser- 
vice of matins, taking place in the night, was 
sometimes also called nocturns; it was divided 
into three parts, consisting of psalms and hymns, 
and it ended with a service called lauds. 

Besides the hours for every day of the 
week, the Breviary also contained special ser- 
vices for Sundays and saints' days, the office 
of the blessed Virgin, &c. 

It is worthy of remark, that invocations of 
the Virgin Mary, and of the saints, had no 
place in any Breviary prior to the edition pub- 
lished by bishop Haylmo in the year 1278; 
and a practice, which had crept in some time 
previously, was then established, of curtailing 
the passages of Scripture appointed to be read, 
and of introducing apocryphal legends of the 
saints. The custom of observing the seven 
hours of the day had become obsolete before 
the Reformation; and it was usual to join 

1 Canons of MUnB XIX. ap. Wilkins' Concilia^ i. 252. 
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together the five morning offices, and likewise 
the two evening offices, so as to have only one 
morning and one evening service : a practice 
which still continues in the Roman catholic 
Church. The appointment, therefore, of only 
two daily services in our Prayer Book, though 
a departure from the written order of the Bre- 
viary, was no innovation in practice. 

From the services of the hours in the 
Breviary, our reformers selected portions, 
which with some few alterations and addi- 
tions, make up our daily morning and evening 
service. 
Breviary In the year 1536 cardinal Quignonius\ at 

nonius, the request of Pope Clement VII, published 
a new and revised edition of the Breviary. 
His professed object was to give longer space 
in the Church-services to the reading of holy 
Scripture, and to diminish the quantity of 
apocryphal and legendary matter. In accord- 
ance with this view, he omitted many legends 
of saints, as well as the responds, anthems, 
&c., by which the reading of Scripture was 
interrupted. The title-page bore the raotto,^ 
rarely put forward in the Roman Church, 
Scrutamini Scripturas, quoniam iUoe sunt quce 
testimonium perhihent de me. * Search the 

' Zaccaria, Bihliotheca EituAlis, p. 112. 
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Scriptures,' &c. The preface, which is written 
in elegant latinity, severely censures the abuses 
which had crept into the celebration of divine 
service ; and some of his observations on this 
head have been incorporated in the preface 
to the Book of Common Prayer, in the sec- 
tion 'Concerning the service of the Church.' 
Compare, for instance, with a sentence in that 
section the following passage, in which he is 
speaking of the old Breviary: *Accedit tarn 
perplexus ordo, tamque difficilis precandi ratio, 
ut interdum paulo minor opera in requirendo 
ponatur, quam inveneris in legendo.' 

The Breviary of Quignonius was a step in 
the right-direction ; and though the innovations 
which it made incurred the wrath of the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne, it was permitted by the 
pope, and generally received in France, Flan- 
ders, and Germany. In the edition published 
by himself at Venice in 1547 he speaks of the 
first publication of the work as a * deliberatio, 
ut sic, proposita nostra sententia, judicia mul- 
torum exquireremus.' 

In conformity with a decree of the Council Breviary of 

Pius v. 

of Trent, the Breviary was revised afresh, and 
published by Pope Pius V. in 1568, together 
with a decree, abolishing all the existing bre- 
viaries, and especially prohibiting that of Quig- 
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nonius, which on account of its reforming 
spirit, and the respect paid in it to the Scrip- 
tares, was probably the most obnoxious of 
all 

The Breviary of Sarum was first printed 
in 1499, at Paris. 

TheMissai. II. The Missal. The book containing the 
order of the holy Communion was anciently 
called Sacramentarium ; but the name Missal 
in time became more usual \ on account of the 
most important part of it, the order or * canon' 
of the mass. It contained also the collects, 
epistles and gospels, and the introits or anthems 
sung at the beginning of the Communion-service. 
But the epistles and gospels were sometimes 
contained in a separate book, called the Leo- 
tionarium ; and the anthems in a book, which 
from their being sung on the steps of the amhon 
or pulpit, was called the Graduale. To the 
Missal of Sarum we owe the greater number 
of our collects, epistles and gospels. Our Com- 
munion-service is a compilation formed from 
various ancient liturgies with a small portion 
of original matter. 

Tiie Ritual nj^ ^q j^qq]^ Containing the occasional 

or Manual. o 

offices was formerly called the ritual^ or 
manual. From the Sarum manual were taken, 

^ Zaccaria, p. 40. 
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with some alterations, our present offices of 
Matrimony, Visitation of the Sick, and Church- 
ing of Women. 

IV. The pontifical contained those offices The Ponti- 
which could only be administered by the 
bishop, such as Confirmation, Ordination, &c. 

V. As the service-books were all written The 
in Latin, a language ^ not understanded of the 
people,' it was found necessary long before 
the Reformation, to publish some parts of the 
offices in the vulgar tongue. The books con- 
taining these translations were elementary 
manuals of faith, duty, and devotion, for the use 

of the unlearned, and were called primers^ 
from the Latin primarium. Primers are fre- 
quently left as bequests in ancient wills ; and 
the word occurs in Piers Ploughman, the date 
of which is about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

During the reign of Henry VIIL three 
primers were printed in the years 1535, 1539, 
and 1545, respectively. They contained an 
explanation of the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer and the Ave Maria, 
an English version of the hours, the Litany, 
the Dirge, &c. The first, commonly known as 
MarshaWs Primer, was published without 
authority. The second was prepared by John 
Hilsey, or Hildesley, a Dominican friar, after- 
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wards bishop of Rochester ; it was published 
by command of Cromwell, and with the con- 
sent of Cranmer, to whose censure, however, 
it was not submitted until it had been printed. 
It contains an order * for bidding of the beads,^ 
which is the basis of our bidding prayer, en- 
joined by the fifty-fifth canon. In another 
respect, also, it was followed by our reform- 
ers; for where the epistles and gospels differ 
from those of the missal, they generally agree 
with the lessons for Sundays and holidays in 
Bishop Hilsey's primer. The edition of 1545 
was called the King's Primer, and was probably 
prepared under the direction of Cranmer, if 
not by his hand. It has the litany (nearly in 
the present form,) which had been published 
in the previous year by the king's authority. 
These three books have been recently repub- 
lished by the late Dr Burton. 
Hermann's VI. To the preceding list are to be added 

Consulta- . -,.. . , . i • i i • 

tion. two liturgical works, which were used m some 
of the reformed churches of the continent. 
The first is the Simplex et pia deliberation 
drawn up by Melancthon and Bucer for Her- 
mann, archbishop and elector of Cologne, in 
whose name it was published at Bonn, in 
Latin, in the year 1545. It was not so much 

^ The title ddiheratio may have been borrowed from 
Quignbnius. See supra p. 17* 
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a new composition as a revision of the ancient 
formularies, and was taken in great measure 
from a reformed liturgy, used at Nuremberg. 
Hermann did not succeed in establishing within 
his electorate the reforms which he contem- 
plated, and in 1547 he resigned his see : but 
his book having been translated into English, 
and published at London in 1547, was em- 
ployed by our reformers in the compilation 
of the Prayer-book. The baptismal service is 
in a great measure taken from it. 

VII. Calvin's French liturgy, composed cawin'a 

•^^ '■ Liturgy. 

for the use of his churches at Strasburg and 
Geneva, and published in 1545, became better 
known in England through a Latin translation, 
which was printed in 1551 by Valerandus 
PoUanus, minister of a congregation of Stras- 
burg refugees at Glastonbury. The influence 
which it had upon the revision of the Prayer- 
book in 1552, may probably be traced in the 
introductory part of morning and evening 
prayer, and in the insertion of the ten com- 
mandments in the Communion-service. 

Calvin approved of set forms of prayer 
not less than the Lutheran reformers, and 
never, like his followers in after times, dreamed 
of praying by the spirit : but unlike the Lu- 
therans, he chose to become an author rather 
than a compiler, and preferred the task of 
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composing a new liturgy to that of reforming 
an old one. The precedent, which he set, of 
forsaking the old paths, has been carried fur- 
ther than he intended by his disciples, who 
walk in no path at all, each praying in his 
own way, and according to his own discretion. 
Another point of difference between the Lu- 
theran and Calvinistic liturgies is worthy of 
remark, that in the former the custom is re- 
tained of the congregation making responses 
to the minister, in the latter the whole service 
is read by the minister, and the congregation 
are not allowed to respond. 

At the Reformation, all the reformed 
Churches laid aside the Latin service-books, 
and formed for themselves new liturgies in 
the vulgar tongue ; and it is remarkable, that 
the Scottish Kirk is at the present day the 
only national Church without a liturgy. * The 
order of Geneva,' drawn up by John Knox in 
1562, was authorised by the general assembly 
in 1564, but never obtained general currency, 
and soon fell into disuse. The want of litur- 
gical forms of prayer is at the present day a 
subject of regret with some of the most emi- 
nent members^of that communion \ 

^ See Preface to Cumming's edition of Knox's Liturgy. 
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The first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
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ING Henry VIII. by his successful assertion injunction! 
of the Royal supremacy, struck the first viii!^'^ 



great blow at the papal power in this country ; 
and though in his reign no systematic reform- 
ation of the Church was effected, he made 
several attempts to correct abuses both in mat- 
ters of doctrine and discipline. In the year 
1536, he three times issued injunctions to the 
clergy; twice with consent of convocation, and 
once on his own sole authority. These injunc- 
tions, besides defining certain points of doctrine, 
contained explanations (not altogether such as 
we should now adopt) as to the use to be made 
of images, the honour to be paid to the saints, 
the prayers to be offered to them, and the use 
of rites and ceremonies. They abrogated many 
holidays, as tending to superstition and idle- 
ness; they discouraged pilgrimages; they re- 
quired parents to teach their children the creed, 
the Lord^s prayer and the ten commandments 
in the vulgar tongue ; they ordered a bible in 
Latin and English to be placed in the choir of 
every parish-church, so that it might be acces- 
sible to all who should desire to read it. 
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The Litany In the public service of the Church, how- 

published , , 

in English, ever, no material alteration was made during 
this reign, except that the English litany, pub- 
lished in 1544, was commanded by the king to 
be said in churches- In his letter to Cranmer 
announcing this change, Henry declared it to 
be his wish to encourage the more regular 
attendance of the people at religious proces- 
sions, which had fallen into neglect partly 
from the want of good instruction, and partly 
because the prayers and suffrages, being in 
Latin, were not understood : and he expressed 
a hope that the * godly prayers and suffrages,' 
now set forth by him * in our native English 
tongue,' would *not be for a month or two 
observed, and after slenderly considered, as 
other our injunctions have to our no little 
marvel been used.' 

Edward The accession of Edward VI. in 1547 gave 

a new impulse to the reformation, which from 
this time ceased to depend on the personal 
views and caprices of the monarch, and was 
zealously promoted by the Church at large ; 
some of the most important measures being 
now originated not by the king, but by the 
clergy in convocation, whereas in the last reign 
the clergy more than once petitioned the king 
against the tenets of the reformers. 



VI. 
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In September 1547 injunctions to the clergy iiyunctions 

• 1 • . 1 , • , .of £dward 

were issued m the kings name, concerning vl 
church-matters in general, renewing for the 
most part those which had been published by 
Henry VIIL and containing some additional 
orders. These injunctions are an interesting 
memorial of the ecclesiastical customs and cor- 
ruptions of the age. Such of them as touch 
upon liturgical matters are here given in an 
abridged form. 

* To the intent that sill superstition and cardweii. 

*• Document- 

hypocrisy crept into divers men's hearts may^^^nnaia. 

vanish away ; the clergy shall not set forth or 

extol any images relics or miracles, for any 

superstition or lucre, nor allure the people by 

any enticements to the pilgrimage of any saint 

or image ; but reproving the same, they shall 

teach that all goodness health and grace ought 

to be both asked and looked for only of God, 

as of the very author and giver of the same, 

and no other. 

* Item, that they shall make in their churches 
one sermon every quarter of the year at least, 
wherein they shall purely and sincerely de- 
clare the word of God ; and in the same exhort 
their hearers to the works of faith mercy and 
charity, specially commanded in Scripture ; and 
that works devised by men's fantasies, besides 

B. C. P, 2 
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Scripture, as wandering to pilgrimages, offering 
of money, candles, or tapers, relics or images, 
or kissing and licking the same, praying upon 
beads, or such like superstition, have not only 
no promise of reward in Scripture for doing of 
them, but contrariwise great threats and male- 
dictions of God, 

^ Item that they shall cause such images as 
have been abused with pilgrimage or offerings 
of anything made thereto to be destroyed ; and 
shall suffer no torches nor candles tapers nor 
images of wax to be set before any image or 
picture, but only two lights upon the high 
altar, before the sacrament, which for the sig- 
nification that Christ is the very true light of 
the world, they shall suffer to remain still. 

*Item, that every holiday throughout the 
year, when they have no sermon, they shall 
immediately after the Gospel, recite to their 
parishioners in the pulpit the pater noster, the 
credo, and the ten commandments in English, 
to the intent the people may learn the same 
by heart. 

' Item, that they shall set up the bible, and 
the paraphrase of Erasmus on the Gospels, in 
English, in some convenient place in the church, 
for the use of the parishioners. 

* Item that they shall keep in the church 
a register of christenings weddings and burials. 
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^Item that in the time of high mass, he 
that saith or singeth the same, shall read or 
cause to be read the epistle and gospel of that 
mass in English, and not in Latin, in the pulpit 
or in such convenient place as the people may 
hear the same ; and shall also read daily in 
English one chapter of the New Testament at 
matins, and one of the Old Testament at even* 
song. 

^ Item, that to avoid strife and contention 
by reason of fond courtesy, and challengings of 
places in procession, and that they may the 
more quietly hear that which is said or sung to 
their edifying, no procession shall be used 
about the church or church-yard ; but imme- 
diately before high mass the priests and quire 
shall kneel in the midst of the church and 
sing or say plainly the litany in English. And 
in the time of the litany, of the mass, of the 
sermon, and when the priest readeth the Scrip- 
ture to the parishioners, no one shall depart 
out of the church except for urgent cause; 
and all ringing and knoUing of bells shall be 
utterly forborne at that time, except one bell 
to be rung or knoUed before the sermon. 

* Item, that they shall destroy all shrines, 
covering of shrines, tables, candlesticks, trindles 
or rolls of wax, pictures, paintings, and all other 

2—2 
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monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, 
idolatry, and superstition : and that the church- 
wardens shall provide a comely and honest 
pulpit, to be set up within the church. 

* Item, because through lack of preachers 
in many places the people continue in igno- 
rance and blindness, all parsons, &c. shall read 
in the churches every Sunday one of the 
homilies set forth by the king's authority, 

* Item, that all persons who understand not 
the Latin tongue, shall pray upon the primer 
set forth by king Henry VIII. And that all 
graces at dinner and supper shall be always 
said in English. And that no grammar shall 
be taught but that set forth by the late king's 

, authority,' (i. e. Lil/s grammar, composed by 

Wolsey, Colet, Lily, and Erasmus.) 

Then followed a form of the bidding prayer 

which included a prayer * for all men that be 

departed out of this world in the faith of 

Christ, that they with us, and we with them 

at the day of judgment, may rest both body 

and soul, with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in 

the kingdom of heaven.' 

commis- Id^ ^^^ same year (1547) a resolution was 

Revision of passed by Convocation, that the Communion 

theLiturgy. ^^gj^^ ^^ y^^ administered in both kinds. This 

change was sanctioned by Act of Parliament,. 
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and a committee of divines, including Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Ridley, Bishop 
of Rochester, was appointed to carry it into 
effect. The first result of their labours was 
the publication of a Communion-service in 
1548, which was issued with the king's pro- 
clamation, enjoining the use of it. But the 
powers of the commissioners were soon after- 
wards extended, and they were empowered to 
undertake the revision of all the offices of 
public worship, 'having respect to the pure 
religion of Christ taught in Scripture, and to 
the practice of the primitive Church.* In the 
course of a few months they compiled a series 
of divine offices, which they entitled * The Book 
of the Common Prayer, and Administration of 
the sacraments and other rites and ceremonies 
of the Church, after the use of the Church 
of England.' This book, having been approved 
by Convocation, was ratified by Parliament in 
January 1649, and enjoined to be used for all 
divine offices from the feast of Whitsunday 
following. It was published by Whitchurch 
on the 4th of May in that year. 

The book of 1549 differs from our present xho Prayer 
Prayer Book chiefly in the following particulars. fMo'com- 
The morning and evening prayer began with thit which 
the Lord's Prayer and versicles, and ended with use. 



18 now in 
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the third collect. The litany was not to be 
nsed on Sundays. The Communion-service, or 
mass, as it was still entitled, began with an 
introit, or psalm, which varied, like the collect 
epistle and gospel, every Sunday : the ten com- 
mandments did not form part of that service. 
The prayer * for the whole state of Christ's 
Church,' as it was then entitled, contained not 
only, as at present, a commemoration of the 
faithful departed, but a prayer for them. The 
priest in consecrating the elements used the 
sign of the cross, and invoked the Spirit and 
Word of God for their sanctification. In de- 
livering the bread he said only the first part 
of the form now in use; 'The body &c.... 
unto everlasting life ;^ and similarly, in deliver- 
ing the cup (which contained wine mixed with 
water), * The blood, &c . . . unto everlasting life.' 
During the communion, the clerks sang * 
Lamb of God, &c.' The litany contained a 
petition for deliverance 'from the tyranny of 
the bishop of Rome, and all his detestable 
enormities.' In the occasional offices many of 
the old ceremonies were preserved, such as the 
exorcism, the unction, and the chrisome in 
baptism, the sign of the cross at confirmation, 
the giving of gold and silver as tokens of spon- 
sage in matrimony. 
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Although some important modifications 
were subsequently made, it may be safely as- 
serted, that the general principles of the Book 
of Common Prayer were fixed at its first com- 
pilation. The present will not, therefore, be an 
inconvenient place for shewing the principal 
points, in which our Liturgy differs from that 
of the unreformed Church. 

It has been already mentioned, that the The Prayer 
seven daily ofiices of the Breviary were re- pared with 

the unre- 

duced by our reformers to two, parts of the formed 

• • • 7 Liturgy. 

five mormng services bemg combined for our 
matins, and vespers and compline for our even- 
song. This consolidation was necessarily ac- 
companied with many curtailments and omis- 
sions. A month, instead of a week, was allowed 
for going through the psalms. The legends of 
the Saints and the lessons taken from the 
fathers of the Church were discontinued. The 
Athanasian creed was appointed to be said 
thirteen times a year, instead of every Sunday; 
the Apostles' creed being substituted for it at 
other times. The invocations of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints were abolished. Many 
of the collects were composed anew. The 
Communion - service underwent considerable 
alteration, as will be detailed in the proper 
place; the most material changes being that 
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the ancient practice of administering the ele- 
ments in both kinds was restored, and that the 
elevation of the host, and everything that could 
give countenance to the dogma of transubstan- 
tiation, was done away. The vestments of the 
ministers were simplified. The use of crucifixes, 
images, inceipse, holy water, candles at the 
altar, &c. was discontinued. That part of the 
Roman ritual, therefore, which appealed to the 
imagination through the senses, the aesthetic or 
sensuous part of religion, was greatly reduced. 
The worshipper was led to lift up his heart to 
God without those external accessories, which 
having been originally introduced as aids to 
human infirmity, were proved by experience to 
be stumbling-blocks in the way of simple and 
genuine devotion. 

But besides the alterations which were 
made in the Breviary, in order to remove cor- 
rupt doctrines or idolatrous practices, it may 
be observed that the service of our Church 
took at the Reformation a more penitential, 
doctrinal, and practical character, while the 
eucharistical and jubilant portions were re- 
duced. This is what might be expected to 
take place, at a period when the Church was 
awakened suddenly to the consciousness of all 

those errors and abuses, into which it had been 
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betrayed during ages of ignorance and super- 
stition. The attitude of humility and penitence 
was then the most appropriate. Subsequently, 
and especially at the revision in 1662, after 
the restoration of the Church and monarchy, 
the portion assigned to praise and thanksgiving 
was somewhat increased. 

A few instances are subjoined, out of many 
which offer themselves in proof of the fore- 
going observation. 

1 The litany, a service which was for- 
merly used only at seasons of public calamity, 
being plaintive and supplicatory in its tone, 
is now used by us not only on the Wednesday 
and Friday in every week, 'but even on the 
Sunday, the day of rejoicing. 

2 Many changes have been made in the 
collects, by substituting expressions of humi- 
lity for those of joy, without making any alter- 
ations of a contrary tendency. Thus the old 
form for the first Sunday in Advent was * We 
who rejoice according to the flesh at the 
coming of thine only-begotten Son.' Instead 
of which we have * in the time of this mortal 
life, in which thy Son Jesus Christ came to 
visit us in great humility.^ The old collect 
for St John Baptist's day was * God, who 
hast made this day worthy to be had in honour 
.by us on account of the nativity of the blessed 

2—5 
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John, grant unto thy people the grace of 
spiritual joys ; and direct the minds of all the 
faithful unto the way of eternal salvation/ 
Whereas to us this festival is fitly suggestive 
of obedience and repentance; we pray that 
as he was * sent to prepare the way of thy Son 
our Saviour, by preaching of repentance ... we 
may so follow his doctrine and holy life, that 
we may truly repent according to his preach- 
ing, and after his example constantly speak 
the truth, boldly rebuke vice, and patiently 
suflTer for the truth's sake.* The collect in the 
Latin Breviary for St Bartholomew's day be- 
gins thus; * Almighty and everlasting God, 
who hast afforded unto us the reverend and 
holy joy of this day in the festival of thy 
blessed apostle St Bartholomew.' This pre- 
face has been altered, though the latter part 
of the collect is retained. Again, the excellent 
collect for charity used on Quinquagesima 
Sunday is new; and either a more doctrinal 
or a more practical bearing has been given to 
each of the collects for Christmas day, Easter- 
even, Ash- Wednesday, &c. And generally it . 
may be observed, that our collects for Saints' 
days, instead of containing an expression of 
spiritual joy on the recurrence of the festival, 
(as is the case in the missal) admonish us of 
some practical duty, which the example of 
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each particular saint is calculated to suggest. 
See especially the collects for St James's, St 
Matthew's, St Luke's, St Mark's, St John Bap- 
tist's, Innocents' day, and the Conversion of St 
Paul. 

3 In the Communion-service, the reading 
of the ten commandments, and the response 
after each, are new features. The introit, or 
psalm at the commencement of the service 
has been omitted, as well as the Gloria Deo 
before, and the Gratia Deo after the Gospel, 
(except in so far as the latter exclamations 
have been retained by custom.) In like man- 
ner the Hosanna formerly said after the 
trisagion (Holy, holy, holy, &c.) and the Hal-^ 
Ulujahy used in various parts of the church- 
services, have been discontinued. 

4 In the baptismal service the vow of 
obedience is new ; * Wilt thou obediently keep 
God's holy will and commandments, and walk 
in the same all the days of thy life?' The 
white vesture, formerly worn as a badge of 
innocence, and the oil of gladness, are no 
longer appointed to be used in this sacrament ; 
while the sign of the cross, the token of suffer- 
ing and obedience, is retained. 

5 The Commination-service is new. 
Since the Reformation a larger share has 

been given to the service of praise, by the in- 
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troduction, perhaps not strictly canonical, of 
congregational psalmody. And the general 
thanksgiving, which was added in 1662, and 
which now has a place in our daily service, 
has contributed to give a more eucharistical 
tone to our public devotions. 

A comparison of our English prayers with 
their Latin originals, some of which have been 
given in the following pages, will enable us to 
appreciate the consummate skill and good 
taste of the translators. Indeed, it is one of 
the felicities of the Book of Common Prayer, 
that it was composed in an age remarkable 
for purity of style and diction. Had the work 
been executed half a century sooner, it would 
have been the monument of a period at which 
the English tongue was not yet fully formed 
and harmonised ; had it been delayed fifty 
years later, it would hardly have failed to ex- 
hibit some of those pedantic conceits which 
prevailed in the latter part of the Elizabethan 
age. But having been framed as it was by the 
graceful and simple taste of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, it is a masterpiece of devotional compo- 
sition, sublime, comprehensive, fervid, unaf- 
fected, marching along with a lofty and varied 
melody, which has not been surpassed, perhaps 
hardly equalled, in any prose work of our 
language. 



CHAPTER III. 

Revisions of the Prayer Book. 

THE first Prayer Book of Edward VI, second 
* Prayer 

though a great departure from the an- l^^^j^^^^^ 

cient ritual, and received with much displea- 
sure on that account by a large portion of the 
nation, did not satisfy the requirements of 
the more active and leading spirits of the 
Reformation. The public mind was now in 
a state of rapid transition, and ancient usages 
which were time-honoured and inviolable in 
one year, were obsolete and ready for extinc- 
tion in the next. The continental reformers, 
who were bolder and less circumspect in gene- 
ral than the English, exercised considerable 
influence in this country ; many of them were 
in correspondence with Cranmer and other 
chiefs of the movement ; and two of the most 
eminent, Peter Martyr and Bucer, occupied 
the professorial chairs of theology at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Two subjects in particular 
were discussed with no little acrimony, the use 
of the surplice and other ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, and the nature of the elements in the 
Lord's Supper. Early in 1552 a new edition 
of the Prayer Book was completed by the 
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same commissioners (as it appears) who had 
prepared the first ; and in the spring of that 
year it was confirmed by Parliament. 
Alterations The first chango in this revision occurs at 

made in this 

reyision. the Commencement of the service, in the ad- 
dition of the introductory part preceding the 
Lord's Prayer. This is with much reason 
thought to have been suggested by the similar 
opening of Calvin's French liturgy ^ The ser- 
vice still concluded with the third collect. In 
the title of the Communion-service the words 

* commonly called the mass * were laid aside ; 
and the introits, or psalms sung while the 
priest went to the communion-table, were dis- 
continued, together with the Hallelujahs and 
versicles. Some changes were made in the 
collects. The feast of St Mary Magdalene 
was omitted. The words of the rubric in the 
first book, * the priest standing humbly afore 
the midst of the altar,' were changed to ' the 
priest standing at the north side of the altar.^ 
The ten commandments were introduced, pro- 
bably from Calvin's French liturgy. Prayers 
for the dead were laid aside, and a significant 
change was made in the title of the prayer 

* for the whole state of Christ's Church,' (which 
formerly contained a prayer for the dead), by 

1 See supra, p. 21. 
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the addition of the words * militant here in 
earth;* which seem intended to exclude the 
saints who rest from their labours. The ru- 
bric requiring that ^a little pure and clean 
water* should be mixed with the wine was 
expunged; and instead of unleavened bread, 
it was declared to be sufficient that ^ the bread 
should be such as is usual to be eaten/ &c. 
In the prayer of consecration the words * with 
thy holy Spirit bl+esse and sanct+ifie these 
thy gyfts, and creatures of breade and wyne, 
that they may be unto us the bodye and blonde 
of thy most derely beloved sonne Jesus Christe/ 
were altered to the present form, * and grant 
that we receiving these thy creatures of bread 
and wine, according to thy Son our Saviour 
Jesus ^ Christ's holy institution, in remembrance 
of his death and passion, may be partakers of 
his most blessed body and blood.' Thus the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost was omitted, as 
well as the sign of the cross, and the expression 
*may be unto us,^ &c., which was perhaps 
thought to savour of transubstantiation. The 
bread was now to be delivered to the people 
* into their hands,' and not, as had previously 
been the custom, into the mouths of the com- 
municants. The form of words appointed to be 

^ Jesu in 1552 ; altered to Jesus in 1572* 
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used in delivering the bread, * The body, &c. . . • 
eternal life,' was discontinued, and this clause 
was substituted, • Take and eat this, &c. . . .faith 
with thanksgiving.' The like change was made 
at the delivery of the cup. Many lesser altera- 
tions and transpositions were effected, which 
it is not necessary here to particularize. 

In the occasional offices, various ceremo- 
nies, such as the unction and the use of the 
chrisome-cloth in Baptism, were now abolished, 
and the vestments of the ministers were still 
further simplified. The surplice and the sign 
of the cross in Baptism were still retained, 
notwithstanding much remonstrance on the 
part of the more extreme section of reformers, 
amongst whom Hooper made himself conspi- 
cuous, when nominated to the see of Gloucester, 
by refusing to wear the episcopal vestments. 

In 1553 an act was passed appointing the 
fasts and festivals, as they now stand in the 
calendar ; and a primer was published for the 
private use of the laity, adapted to the amended 
Prayer Book. 

Reign of Upon the accession of Queen Mary in 1553 

Mary. 

the Book of Common Prayer was suppressed, 
and the old services were restored, together 
with the rest of the Romish system. Many 
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of the reformers fled to Frankfort, and there 
established a congregation, of which the cele- 
brated John Knox was elected to be minister. 
The Prayer Book was there used, but with 
many alterations, adapting it to the views of 
Calvin, to whose judgment it was referred. 
Those changes gave rise to some discreditable 
differences among the exiles, to which we need 
not further adverts 

The death of Mary took place in November, Acceswon 

, , o^ Eliza- 

1558 ; and, considering the sanguinary mea- ^®'^- 
sures of her reign, it would not have been 
surprising if a violent reaction and retaliation 
had ensued, upon the accession to the throne 
of a protestant sovereign. We view, therefore, 
with the more commendation the temperate 
sentiments which prevailed at that crisis, not 
only in the people at home, but among the 
eminent men, about 800 in number, who now 
returned from their exile on the continent. 
The disposition of Elizabeth was in accord- 
ance with this moderate tone of public opi- 
nion. Partly from principle, and partly from 
personal dislike, she was opposed to the party 
of Calvin ; and having some acquaintance with 
the works of the ancient fathers, she was will- 
ing to turn her scholarship to account, by 
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shaping her policy in ecclesiastical affairs ac- 
cording to the precedents of former times. 
Beyision of One of the first steps taken by Elizabeth 
Bwkr^*' was to appoint a committee of eight persons 
for the revision of the Prayer Book. The 
committee was selected in equal numbers 
from the exiles, and from those who had re- 
mained in England. In the former number 
were Cox, Whitehead, Grindal and Pilkington ; 
in the latter, Parker, May, Bill, and Sir Thomas 
Smith, Secretary of State, who presided. Cox 
and May are mentioned by Fuller in his Church 
History as two of the commissioners for 
drawing up the first Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. Parker and Grindal were subsequently 
archbishops of Canterbury. Whitehead had 
been chaplain to Anna Boleyn. Their revision, 
with some amendments, was passed through 
Parliament and sanctioned by the Queen in 
the spring of 1559 ; and the act of uniformity 
was passed, enjoining its use from and after 
St John Baptist's day. 
Changes The chaugcs in this edition of the Prayer 

thi^eduion Book, as compaxcd with the second of Edward 
Praylr VI, wcro uot Dumcrous, nor in themselves 
important; but so far as they went, they 
shewed a tendency to oppose the views of the 
extreme reformers. Thus king Edward's se- 
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cond book had appointed that a bishop should 
wear no other vestment than the rochet, a 
priest or deacon no other than the surplice. 
The queen's book authorised the minister to 
use such ornaments in the church as were in 
use in the second year of Edward VI. By 
this alteration the old controversy about vest- 
ments was unfortunately revived and aggra- 
vated. 

In the litany, the petition against the 
tyranny of the bishop of Rome, &c., was ex- 
punged. 

At the delivery of the elements in the 
eucharist, the two forms of words which had 
been used respectively in the first and second 
books of Edward VI. were combined, in the 
mode in which they are at present used. At 
the end of the Commumon-Lviee the rubric 
was omitted, which declared that by kneeling 
at the reception of the elements no adoration 
was intended. These changes were made in 
order not to exclude from communion such 
persons as believed in the corporal presence. 

In 1560, the Prayer Book was published 
in Latin by the Queen's authority, for the use 
of the clergy, the universities and the public 
schools. This translation, however, was not 
received with much favour by those for whose 
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benefit it was intended, and it appears to have 
been little used. 
Occasional lu the couTse of this reign it became the 
prayer, practice to publish by authority occasional 
forms of prayer to be used in the churches, 
or in the private devotions of the people*. 
The titles of a few of these are subjoined, as 
illustrative of the history and manners of 
the age. 

A form, and also an order of public fast, 
to be used during this time of mortality and 
other afflictions, wherewith the realm at this 
present is visited. A. d. 1563. 

A form of meditation very meet to be 
daily used of householders in this dangerous 
and contagious time. 1563. 

Thanksgiving to God for withdrawing and 
ceasing the plague. 1563. 

A form to excite all godly people to pray 
unto God for the delivery of those Christians 
that are now invaded by the Turk. 1565. 

A short form of thanksgiving to God for 
the delivery of the isle of Malta, &c. 1565. 

The order of prayer to avert and turn 
God's wrath from us threatened by the late 
terrible earthquake. 1580. 

^ All these forms have been collected and re-published 
by Mr Clay in his ^ Elizabethan Liturgies.' 
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A report of the earthquake. 

A godly prayer for the preservation of the 
Queen's majesty, and for her armies both by 
sea and land. 1588. 

Certain prayers for the good success of the 
French king. 1590. 

A prayer for the prosperity of the French 
king and nobility. 1590. 

A prayer made by the Queen at the de- 
parture of the fleet. 1596. 

In 1563 the Second Book of Homilies was 
published, which is said by Burnet to have 
been chiefly compiled by Bishop Jewel. 

In 1570 three catechisms appeared, com- 
monly known as the greater, the middle, and 
the smaller catechisms. The last is very nearly 
the same as our Church Catechism. They are 
understood to have been all composed by 
Alexander Nowell, dean of St Paul's. 

During the long reign of Elizabeth the 
service of the Church underwent no further 
alteration of importance, although the Puritan 
party were loud in their remonstrances against 
the 'rags of popery,' which as they thought 
were still retained in the Prayer Book, and in 
the vestments of the ministers. 

Upon the accession of James I. the Puri- James i. 
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tans renewed their agitation, being encouraged 
by the hope, that the new king would look 
favourably upon opinions which in his native 
country were generally received. They pre- 
sented to him an address, called, from the 
number of its signatures, the millenary peti- 
tion, in which they set forth their grievances. 
With regard to the Church-service, they de- 
cardweii, sired * that the cross in baptism, interrogations 
Confer- miuistcred to infants, confirmations, as super- 

ences, P'n «i i»« 

130. fluous, may be taken away ; baptism not to be 
ministered by women, and so explained: the 
cap and surplice not urged : that examination 
may go before the communion: that it be 
ministered with a sermon: that divers terms, 
of * priests' and * absolution/ and some other 
used, with the ring in marriage, and other such 
like in the book, may be corrected : the long- 
someness of service abridged : church-songs and 
nmsic moderated to better edification : that 
the Lord's day be not profaned : the rest upon 
holidays not so strictly urged : that there may 
be an uniformity of doctrine prescribed: no 
popish opinion to be any more taught or de- 
fended: no ministers charged to teach their 
people to bow at the name of Jesus : that the 
canonical Scriptures only be read in the 
church.' But the king had already in Scot- 
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land conceived a strong dislike of the Puri- 
tans. ^He had remarked in their Scottish 
brethren,' says Hume\ ' a violent turn towards 
republicanism, and a zealous attachment to 
civil liberty; principles nearly allied to that 
religious enthusiasm with which they were 
actuated. He had found, that being mostly 
persons of low birth and mean education, the 
same lofty pretensions which attended them 
in their familiar addresses to their Maker, of 
whom they believed themselves the peculiar 
favourites, induced them to use the utmost 
freedoms with their earthly sovereign. In 
both capacities, of monarch and of theologian, 
he had experienced the little complaisance 
which they were disposed to shew him : whilst 
they controlled his commands, disputed his 
tenets, and to his face, before the whole 
people, censured his conduct and behaviour.' 
His dislike of the Puritans was increased on 
his coming to England, by their clamours 
and vulgar importunities. However, he so far 
consented to their wishes as to grant a con- 
ference for discussion of the several points at 
issue. To this concession he was moved, per- 
haps, more by the desire to shew his learning 
and skill in polemics, than by any considera- 

^ Hist. England^ chap. xly. 
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tion for the welfare of the Church. Accord, 
Conference inglv, the Conference of Hampton Court was 

of Uamp* o •f X 

ton Court, held ou the 14th of January, 1604, and fol- 
lowing days. On the part of the Church, 
Archbishop Whitgift was summoned to attend 
with seventeen or eighteen others, among whom 
were Bancroft, Bishop of London; Matthew, 
Bishop of Durham ; Bilson, Bishop of Win- 
Chester ; Andrews, Overall, and Barlow, Deans 
of Cathedrals. On the part of the Puritans, 
the king selected only four divines, Dr Rai- 
nolds and Dr Sparks of Oxford, and Mr 
Knewstubbs and Mr Chatterton of Cambridge. 
Many of the lords of the council were present. 
The king presided as moderator. 

The conference was conducted with much 
learning and moderation on the part of the 
clergy, and their arguments appear to have 
given satis&ction to the Puritan divines who 
were present, though not to the Puritan 
body out of doors. The result of the confer- 
ence, as regards the Prayer Book, was very 
insignificant. Three or four rubrics were 
slightly altered; the prayer for the royal 
family, the occasional thanksgivings for rain, 
&c., and the doctrine of the sacraments at the 
end of the catechism were added ; and a few 
changes were made in the lessons taken out 
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of the Apocrypha. These alterations were 
made on the sole authority of the king. The 
most important consequence in other respects 
was the order given for a new translation of 
the Bible, or rather for a revision of the Bi- 
shops' Bible, at that time commonly used in 
churches. In pursuance of that order fifty- 
four divines were nominated to co-operate in 
the work of revision; and to their labours 
we are indebted for our excellent Authorised 
Version, which was published in 1611. Dr 
Rainolds, the chief speaker on the Puritan side 
in this conference \ was president of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, a man of much learning 
and moderation. He subsequently conformed 
to the Church, and was one of the divines 
appointed to assist in the new translation of 
the Bible. 

The unhappy reign of Charles I. may be Chariea i. 
passed over with little comment, for though the 
dissensions connected with the Prayer Book 
formed no inconsiderable element in the dis- 
orders of the time, they did not produce any 
lasting effects upon the Service of the Church. 

^ See an interesting account of this conference by Dr 
Barlow, one of the interlocutors, ap. Cardwell, HUt. Con" 
ferencesy p. 167. 

B. 0. P. 3 
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Two facts, however, must be mentioned, which 
were of no little historical importance. The 
first is, the unwise and disastrous attempt of 

Land's Laud to iutroducc into Scotland a liturgy very 

ijtnrgy. nearly resembling that of the English Church. 
This proceeding was indignantly resented by 
the Scotch people, and ended in total failure. 
The attempt to carry it into effect occasioned 
formidable riots at the time, and led ultimately 
to the abolition of the Scotch episcopate, the 
formation of the solemn league and covenant, 
and the invasion of England by the Scotch 

Tbe Direc. army. The second event is, the suppression 
^' of the Prayer Book, and the promulgation of 
the Directory as a substitute for it^ by the 
assembly of divines convened by the long par- 
liament in 1643. In that assembly the Pres* 
byterians had a great preponderance; and in 
accordance with their own practice, they pre- 
scribed extempore prayers, the directions for 
which were published under the title of the 
* Directory for the public worship of God.' 
This book was established by an ordinance of 
both houses of Parliament in 1645. 

The Pro- During the protectorate, the public use of 
the Prayer Book was prohibited. But we 
cannot doubt that many divines had recourse 
to it in the same way in which it was used by 
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the learned George Bull, of whom it is related 
by his biographer Nelson, that while minister 
of St George's, Bristol, he formed all the de- 
votions he offered in public out of the Book 
of Common Prayer. * And his manner of per- 
forming the public service was with so much 
seriousness and devotion, with so much fervour 
and ardency of affection, and with so powerful 
an emphasis in every part, that they who were 
most prejudiced against the Liturgy did not 
scruple to commend Mr Bull as a person that 
prayed by the Spirit, though at the same time 
they railed at the Common Prayer as a beg- 
garly element and a carnal performance.' * A 
particular instance of this happened to him 
while he was minister of St George's. He 
was sent for to baptize the child of a dissenter 
in his parish ; upon which occasion he made 
use of the office of baptism as prescribed by 
the Church of England, which he had got en- 
tirely by heart, and he went through it with 
so much readiness and freedom, and yet with 
so much gravity and devotion, and gave that 
life and spirit to all that he delivered, that 
the whole audience was extremely affected 
with his performance; and notwithstanding 
that he used the sign of the cross, yet they 
were so ignorant of the offices of the Church, 

3—2 
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that they did not thereby discover that it was 
the Common Prayer. After he had concluded, 
the &ther of the child returned him a great 
many thanks, intimating at the same time, 
with how much greater edification they prayed 
who entirely depended on the Spirit of God 
for his assistance in their extempore effusions, 
than those did who tied themselves up to pre- 
meditated forms ; and that if he had not made 
the sign of the cross, the badge of popery as 
he called it, nobody could have found the least 
exception against his excellent prayers. Upon 
which Mr Bull, hoping to recover him from 
his ill-grounded prejudice, shewed him the 
office of baptism in the Liturgy, wherein was 
contained every prayer which he had offered 
up to God on that occasion : which, with fur- 
ther argument that he then urged, so effec- 
tually wrought upon the good man and his 
whole family, that they always after that time 
frequented the parish-church, and never more 
Nelson's abscuted themselves from Mr Bull's commu- 

Life of . , 

Bull, p. 34. nion. 

Charles II. Upou thc death of Oliver Cromwell, a 
sudden reaction of the national feelings took 
place in favour of the ancient institutions both 
in Church and State. They who had been the 
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most violent asserters of republican opinions, 
now gave their consent to the restoration of 
the monarchy, and the principal persons in 
the presbyterian body professed themselves 
willing to accept episcopacy, and to acquiesce 
in the restitution of set forms of prayer. King 
Charles II. soon after his return to England 
granted several interviews to the leaders of 
the Nonconformists, and on his own authority 
issued a declaration, making several conces- 
sions in their favour, which were to continue 
in force, till a synod could be held, and church- 
matters placed on a more permanent basis. 
On the 25th of March, 1661, he appointed aTheSavoy 

.• /• it !•• 11 Confer- 

commission of twenty-four divmes, equally ence. 
selected from both parties, with nine coadju- 
tors on each side, and summoned them to 
meet at the palace of the Savoy in the Strand, 
for the purpose of revising the Liturgy. Among 
the episcopalian divines were Sheldon, Bishop 
of London ; Cosin, Bishop of Durham ; Hench- 
man, Bishop of Salisbury ; Sanderson, Bishop 
of Lincoln; Pearson, afterwards Bishop of 
Chester ; Sparrow, and Thorndike. The chief 
managers of the conference on the side of the 
Presbyterians were Richard Baxter, Reynolds, 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich ; Lightfoot, Ca- 
lamy. Bates, and Newcomen. 
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The Presbyterian divines presented two 
papers, the one embodying their objections 
to the Prayer Book, the other, drawn up by 
Baxter, containing an entirely new liturgy, 
which they prayed might be adopted, as an 
alternative to be used by those ministers who 
disapproved of the Prayer Book. He had been 
commissioned to prepare only some additional 
forms of prayer, to be inserted into the ancient 
service ; instead of which he composed a new 
liturgy, altogether unlike any existing service- 
book. * It is a strong proo^ says Dr Cardwell, 
* of the influence which his talents, his industry 
and his piety had obtained for him among his 
colleagues, that they submitted this new liturgy, 
as well as their series of exceptions, for the 
consideration of the assembled divines.' 

The bishops replied to the paper of objec- 
tions in a judicial, rather than an argumentative 
tone ; and with their reply the conference, if 
such it may be called, was practically ter- 
minated. There was indeed subsequently a 
meeting of divines on either side for the pur- 
pose of discussing the written papers, but their 
debate was conducted with so much confusion 
and ill temper, that it led to no amicable result ; 
and at last the following account of the confer- 
ence was, by common consent, returned to the 
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king: * that the Church's welfare, that unity and 
peace and his Majesty's satisfaction, were ends 
upon which they were all agreed ; but as to the 
means,. they could not come to any harmony/ 
In the paper of exceptions to the Liturgy, 
the Presbyterians, after some general censure, 
objected specifically 

(1) to the responses made by the parish* 
clerk and people, and to the alternate reading 
of the psalms and hymns, as causing a confused 
murmur in the congregation. 

(2) to the mode in which the litany is 
framed, the petitions being uttered by the 
people, instead of the minister, by whom, as 
the mouth of the people, it should be offered 
to God, not in short, broken supplications, but 
in one solemn prayer. 

(3) to the countenance given to the keep- 
ing of Lent as a fast. 

(4) to the observation of Saints' days, and 
their vigils. 

(5) to the exclusion of extempore prayer, 
and to the absence of any permission to ministers 
to say z^part of each service at their discretion. 

(6) to the defects in the version of the 
Scriptures used throughout the Liturgy. This 
was the translation of Tyndal and Coverdale, 
as revised by Cranmer, and published in 1539, 
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m large folio, whence it was known as *the 
great bible.' 

(7) to the lessons taken out of the Apo- 
crypha. 

(8) to the minister's rehearsing at the 
communion-table any part of the service not 
properly belonging to the Lord's Supper. 

(9) to the use of the words priest and 
Sunday y instead of minister and Lord^s day. 

(10) to the want of a better metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalms for singing. 

(11) to the obsolete words remaining in 
the Liturgy. 

(12) to the portions of the Old Testament, 
and Acts of the Apostles, read as epistles. 

(13) to the phrases throughout the Prayer 
Book, which presume all persons within the 
communion of the Church to be regenerated, 
converted, and in a state of grace. 

(14) to the collects, as being too long in 
their prefaces, and too short in their petitions. 

(15) to the Confession, as not expressing 
original sin, nor enumerating actual sins, but 
keeping to generalities, in which latter respect 
they object also to the whole body of the Com- 
mon Prayer. 

(1 6) to the imposition of divers ceremonies 
condemned at the Reformation, such as the 
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surplice, the sign of the cross in baptism, and 
kneeling at the Lord's Supper. 

The paper also contained many exceptions 
to particular words and phrases throughout 
the Prayer Book. 

The greater part of these objections were 
disallowed by the bishops, but a few insignifi- 
cant points were conceded. 

Soon after the close of the Savoy conference. The revi- 

lion of the 

the revision of the Prayer Book was under- frmr 

* Book m 

taken by the two houses of Convocation, and ^^^' 
carried forward with great zeal and unanimity. 
Among those who were most active in for- 
warding this work may be mentioned Bishop 
Cosin and Mr Sancroft, at that time his chap- 
lain. Bishops Henchman, Wren, Reynolds and 
Sanderson. The book, as amended, was sanc- 
tioned by both houses of Convocation at the 
close of 1661 ; in the early part of the follow- 
ing year it passed through parliament, and 
received the royal assent. 

In this revision a few concessions were 
incorporated, which the bishops had promised 
in the Savoy conference. Thus the Sentences, 
Epistles and Gospels, and other extracts from 
the Bible, except the psalter, the ten command- 
ments and other portions of the Communion- 

3—5 
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service, were taken from the Authorised Ver- 
sion of 1611. The General Confession in the 
Communion was appointed to be said by min- 
ister and people, and not as formerly, by the 
minister alone. A rubric was added to make 
more explicit the mode of consecrating the 
elements. In the catechism, a slight alteration 
was made by changing the words, * Yes, they 
do perform them by their sureties, who pro- 
mise and vow them both in their names,' to 
the present form, * Because they promise them 
both by their sureties.' In the marriage ser, 
vice the words 'till death us depart' were 
altered thus, ' till death us do part.' But other 
changes, agreed to by the bishops in the con- 
ference, were not adopted in the revision : e. g. 
the alteration of the words in the marriage 
service, 'with my body I thee worship' to 

* with my body I thee honour,' and the omis- 
sion of the words 'sure and certain' in* the 
burial service. And in general the alterations 
which were made were calculated rather to 
offend than to conciliate the Nonconformists. 
For instance, the absolution was ordered to 
be pronounced * by the priest alone,' instead of 

* by the minister.' The book of Bel and the 
Dragon, which had been omitted from the 
calendar of lessons in 1604, was now restored. 
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In the litany the last deprecation was now made 
to include rebellion and schism^ sins from which 
the nation had lately suffered so severely, as 
well as sedition, privy conspiracy, &c. In a 
subsequent petition, the words * bishops, priests, 
and deacons,' were used instead of ^bishops, 
pastors and ministers of the Church.' In 
several of the collects, as in one for Good 
Friday, and in those for the fifth and sixth 
Sundays after Trinity, and for St Simon and 
St Jude's day, the word church was substituted 
for congregation. The last clause respecting 
the saints departed was added to the prayer 
for the Church militant. The rubric respect- 
ing the undoubted salvation of baptized infants 
dying before the commission of actual sin was 
placed after the office of Infant Baptism, to the 
great discontent of the Nonconformists. 

Of the remaining changes the following 
are the most important. A new preface and 
calendar of proper lessons were prefixed ; to 
the Evening Service, which had hitherto begun 
with the Lord's Prayer, was added the intro- 
ductory part, which had been prefixed to the 
Morning Prayer in 1552 ; the Collects for the 
Ember Weeks, the Prayers for the High Court 
of Parliament, and for all sorts and conditions 
of men, the General Thanksgiving, and that 
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for the Restoration of Peace were added. 
Several alterations were made in the collects, 
epistles, and gospels. The rubric with regard 
to kneeling at the Lord's Supper, which had 
been inserted in 1552, and removed by Queen 
Elizabeth, was restored with some alteration; 
Several changes were made in the occasional 
offices. The office for the Baptism of such as 
are of Riper Years, and the Forms of Prayer 
to be used at Sea, were added. The Preface 
and some of the new prayers appear to have 
been written by Bishop Sanderson ; the Gene- 
ral Thanksgiving by Bishop Reynolds. 

So dissatisfied were the Nonconformists 
with the result of the revision, that a proposal 
was made on their behalf in the house of 
Lords for the continuance of the existing 
Liturgy, and the abandonment of all the cor- 
rections made in Convocation. 

It is well observed by Dr CardwelP, that 
* the revision of Charles II., memorable as a 
passage of history, is no less instructive as an 
example. Beginning in a sense of thankful- 
ness that the times of trouble were at an end, 
in a generous spirit of forgiveness for past 
sufferings, and in a prevailing disposition to 
renounce private interests and to include all 

^ Conferences, p. 464. 
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reasonable worshippers within one common 
ritual, it terminated in a stricter interpretation 
of religious faith, in more rigorous require- 
ments of ecclesiastical discipline, and in an 
increased amount of civil disabilities. And 
this result was probably warranted, and cer- 
tainly excusable, under the peculiar aspect of 
the times ; but it was owing in a great degree 
to the rash and intemperate proceedings of 
the Nonconformists, who had caused the flood- 
gates of inquiry to be thrown open, and were 
the first to be carried away by the torrent.' 

From the year 1662 the Prayer Book has wmiam 
remained without alteration. As the revo/^^* 
lution of 1688 was warmly supported by the 
dissenters, William III. was not wanting in en- 
deavours to requite their past services, and to 
secure their good-will for the future. Mea- 
sures of comprehension and toleration were 
proposed by him in their behalf, but were 
counteracted by the circumstances of the 
times. In the Autumn of 1 689 a royal com- 
mission was appointed to deliberate generally 
on ecclesiastical matters, and especially to 
prepare alterations of the Liturgy and the 
Canons, with a view to the comprehension of 
Nonconformists. This commission, consisting 
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of ten bishops and twenty other divines, in- 
cluded all the most eminent men of the time, 
among whom we may mention Stillingfleet, 
Patrick, Tillotson, Hall, and Tenison. They 
proceeded some way in their work; but the 
result of their labours was not laid before 
Convocation, nor suffered to transpire to the 
public. The downfall of episcopacy in Scot- 
land produced a not unreasonable alarm in the 
English Church, and made the clergy more 
than ever suspicious of the Nonconformist 
body. On the other hand, the Non-jurors, 
however unpopular their opinions might be, 
had acquired universal respect by the sacrifices 
they had made in the maintenance of those 
opinions ; and it was feared, that if any change 
were made in the Liturgy, they might carry 
the people along with them in rejecting that 
change as a schismatical innovation. From 
these causes the Convocation was indisposed to 
consider the revision of the Prayer Book ; in 
order, therefore, to avoid a collision with that 
body, William suspended its deliberations by 
proroguing it. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

The Preface and Calendar. 

nPHE present Preface was added at the last ^« ^"^ 
-*- revision in 1661, and is said to have 
been composed by Dr Sanderson, bishop of 
Lincoln. It recounts the circumstances under 
which the revision was commenced, the prin- 
ciples on which it was conducted, and the 
principal alterations in which it resulted. 

The sections which follow * Concerning the 
Service of the Church,' &c., form, with some 
few alterations and additions, the original pre- 
face of the Prayer Book, as it was published 
in 1549. The first treats of the corruptions 
which in course of time had crept into the 
old service-books, especially with regard to 
the reading of Scripture ; the second assigns 
reasons for the abolition of some ceremonies, 
and the retention of others; the third and 
fourth appoint the order in which the psalter 
and the rest of holy Scripture are to be read. 

The * uncertain stories and legends' for the 
most part related to the Saints, and were read 
on Saints' days. 

The * responds' were short anthems intro- 
duced in the middle of a Scripture lesson, in- 
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tended, perhaps, to give the congregation time 
for meditating on what had been read, but 
more likely to divert their minds from it, and 
to take off from its force. 

The * verses' were the versicles which in 
the Breviary follow a respond. 

^Commemorations* mean the collects and 
anthems of a festival continued for some days 
afterwards*. 

The term 'synodals' is said to mean the 
recital during service of the canons of pro- 
vincial synods. 

The * pie' was the table in the old Roman 
offices, shewing the services appointed to be 
read on each day. It is thought to have 
taken the name pie, in Latin pica^ from the 
party-coloured letters of which it consisted. 
By the Greeks it was called iriva^. 

*Invitatories' were verses or psalms, used 
for the purpose of calling the congregation 
to acts of praise or prayer. The Veiiite exuU 
temus was used in this way, and still occupies 
nearly the same place in the daily service 
which it had in the Breviary. 

The The word * calendar' is derived from ca^ 

lendcBy the first day of the Roman month. 

* See C\B,YsElizaheth€m Liturgies^ p. 304. 
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Calmdarium in Latin originally signified an 
account-book, for registering debts, the inter- 
est on which fell due on the calends of each 
month. 

The most ancient Christian Calendar, or 
menology, is said to have been composed at 
Rome in the middle of the fourth century. It 
contained the pagan as well as the Christian 
festivals, which were at that time few in number. 
The table of lessons appointed to be read each 
day was called lectionarium, and appears to 
have been in use in the fifth century; but when 
or by whom it was originally drawn up, we are 
not informed. In our Prayer Book the table of 
daily lessons has been combined with the table 
of festivals, and the whole is called by the name 
of the latter, the Calendar. 

The first column contains the days of the 
month in their numerical order. The second 
contains the letters affixed to each day of the 
week, which letters become in successive years 
the Dominical or Sunday letters, according to 
the rule explained in the table for finding 
Easter-day. The third column, now only printed 
in the larger editions of the Prayer Book, has 
the Calends, Nones, and Ides, dividing the 
month according to the Roman mode of com-^ 
putation. The fourth contains the fasts and 
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jfi^tiTals of the Churcli, and the names of some 
of the Saints who were held in honour, and 
worshipped, at the time of the Reformation. 
These names do not appear to hare been con- 
tinned in the Calendar with any intention of 
doing public honour to them in the Church. 
Thej are the names of persons who in their 
generation were &ithful senrants of God, and 
gaye testimony bj their life or death, to the 
truth of the GrospeL But in the accounts which 
we hare of them the &bulous element so greatly 
prevails, that little credit is now ^ven even to 
those statements which may be true ; and the 
history of the Saints, or hagiology as it is called, 
though not unworthy of our private meditations, 
is rarely employed for any purpose of public 
and popularinstruction. The names which have 
been retained in the Calendar, owe their place 
there to various reasons, some of which are 
thus enumerated by Mr Wheatly^ writing in 
the middle of the last century : * Some of them 
were retained upon account of our Courts of 
Justice, which usually make their returns on 
these days, or else upon the days before, or 
after them, which are called in the writs 
Vigil.f Fest.f or Crast., as Vigil. Martin, Fest. 
Martin, Crast. Martin, or the like. Others are 

* Page 54. 
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probably kept in the Calendar for the sake of 
such tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and others, as 
are wont to celebrate the memory of their tute- 
lar Saints ; as the Welchmen do of St David, 
the shoemakers of St Crispin, &c. And again, 
churches being in several places dedicated to 
some or other of these saints, it has been the 
usual custom in such places to have wakes or 
fairs kept upon those days ; so that the people 
would probably be displeased, if either in this 
or the former case their favourite Saint's name 
had been left out of the Calendar. Besides, the 
histories which were writ before the Reforma- 
tion do frequently speak of transactions happen- 
ing upon such a holiday, or about such a time, 
without mentioning the month; relating one 
thing to be done at Lammas-tide, and another 
about Martinmas, &c.: so that were these 
names quite left out of the Calendar, we might 
be at a loss to know when several of these trans- 
actions happened. For this and the foregoing 
reasons our second reformers under Queen 
Elizabeth (though all those days had been 
omitted in both books of king Edward VI., 
excepting St George's day, Lammas day, St 
Laurence and St Clement, which two last were 
in his second book), thought convenient to 
restore the names of them to the Calendar, 
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though not with any regard of being kept holy 
by the Church.' No day was put down in the 
first Prayer Book of Edward VI., except such 
as had an altar service attached to it ; nor was 
S. then prefixed to the name of any one but 
Peter. S. George^ Lammas, S. Laurence and 
S. Clement were added in 1552 ; and S. rather 
arbitrarily to five of the names which had 
before existed in the Calendar. Magdalen was 
at the same time intentionally omitted, the 
festival having been abolished ; and Barnabas 
AposlU^ evidently by a typographical error. 
In 1559 Barnabas was restored. In 1561 
the evens or fasts were first noticed, and 
nearly all the Romish holidays now occurring 
were replaced ; though Enurchus Bishop did 
not reappear before 1604, nor Ven. Bede Pres. 
with S. Alban Martyr , before 1662. It was 
also in 1662 that the large majority of the 
titles and designations which now accompany 
and explain the names were first printed ^ 
The venerable Bede and St Alban doubtless 
owed their reappearance in the Calendar to 
the high esteem in which they were held, the 
one as the earliest historian, the other as the 
protomartyr of the British Church *. 

^ From Clajr's Prayer Booh illustrated, p. 12. 

^ It may be worthy of remark that the letter S. used in 
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The short notices which follow are taken 
principally from Wheatly, from Butler's Lives 
of the Saints^ and from Mr Stephens's edition 
of the Prayer Book. 

January 8. Lucian is said to have been 
a disciple of St Peter, to have been sent by 
him into Gaul with St Denys, and to have 
suffered martyrdom at Beauvais about the 
year 290. Another Lucian, mentioned by Eu-? 
sebius, (Hist. ix. 6), was a learned Presbyter 
of Antioch, who suffered martyrdom under 
Maximinus. 

January 14. Hilary was born at Poictiers 
in Gaul, of which place he was afterwards 
bishop. He was an eloquent champion of 
the Catholic faith against the Arians of the 
Western Church, who procured his banish- 
ment into Phrygia; but as he gave no less 
trouble to the Arians in the East, they per- 
suaded the emperor to send him back, and he 
died at Poictiers in 368. 

The first Law Term is called from him, 
* Hilary Term.' And it may here be remarked 

our Prayer Book as the abbreviation for Saint^ is according 
to the Latin mode of representing a word or name by its 
initial letter^ as M, for Marcus^ &c. Su is rather in con- 
formity with the English mode of taking the first and last 
letters, as Mr., "Wm., Cr., &c 
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that the Law Terms were originally regulated 
by the canonical constitution of the Church, 
which, by exempting certain seasons, namely, 
Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and the harvest- 
season, from forensic litigation, divided the 
year into four periods, or terms, called, from 
the festivals immediately preceding their com- 
mencement, Hilary, Easter, Trinity, and Mi- 
chaelmas terms. 

January 18. Prisca was a Roman lady, 
converted to Christianity in the reign of 
Claudius ; but refusing to abjure her religion, 
and to offer sacrifice, she was horribly tor- 
tured, and afterwards beheaded, A. D. 47. 

January 20. Fabian was bishop of Rome 
from A.D. 239 to 253, and suffered martyrdom 
under Decius. 

January 21. Agnes is said to have suf- 
fered martyrdom at Rome, with great resolu- 
tion, at the age of thirteen, in the persecution 
of Diocletian, a.d. 303. She was regarded as 
a special patroness of purity, and her praise 
is celebrated by Prudentius, St Jerome, St 
Ambrose, and St Augustine. Her feast was 
kept with particular honour by the English 
women, as appears from the council of Wor- 
cester \ in 1240. Two lambs are blessed by 

^ Butler's Lives of the Saints* 
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the pope on this day, and set apart, that holy 
palliums may be made of their wool, to be 
presented by his holiness to the archbishops. 

January 22. Vincent was a deacon of the 
Church in Spain. He suffered martyrdom in 
803, and underwent horrible tortures. Some 
of his relics were conveyed into France in 
855. Others were carried by some Christians, 
when persecuted by the Saracens, to the pro- 
montory which from these relics was called 
Cape St Vincent's: they were translated to 
Lisbon with great solemnity in 1148. Pru- 
dentius has a spirited hymn, of which this 
martyr is the subject. 

February was among the ancient Romans 
the month of purification and atonement. The 
feast of Juno fehruata on the first day was 
superseded in Christian times by that of 
Maria purificata on the second. 

February 8. Blase was bishop of Sebaste 
in Armenia, and suffered martyrdom in 816. 
During the crusades his relics were dispersed 
over the West, and were reputed to have 
miraculous virtue, especially in curing sore 
throats. He is represented in old pictures as 
holding in his hand a comb of iron, which was, 
perhaps, an instrument of his torture, but 
which gave occasion to the wool-combers to 
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take him as their patron. The wool-combers 
in Yorkshire and in Norfolk have been accus- 
tomed to keep their festival on his day. 

February 5. Agatha^ a Sicilian virgin. 
Quintianus the governor of the province, 
having made many unsuccessful attempts upon 
her virtue, caused her to be cruelly tortured 
and put to death, A. D. 253. 

February 14. Valentine suffered martyr- 
dom at Rome in 270, a. d. Among the youths 
of ancient Rome it was the custom to draw 
the names of girls in honour of Juno februata 
on the festival of the Lupercalia^ which took 
place on the 15th of this month. 

March 1. David, son of a Welch prince, 
was a great founder of monasteries in South 
Wales, and a strenuous opponent of the Pela- 
gian heresy, for the suppression of which he 
held a synod at Brevy in Cardiganshire, in the 
year 51 9. He became bishop first of Caerleon, 
and afterwards of Menevia, which from him is 
now called St David's. He died at a great age 
(the native historians say 146) in 544. 

March 2. Cedde or Chad was the fifth 
bishop of the Mercians, and first fixed that see 
at Lichfield, which was so called firom the 
great number of martyrs slain and buried 
there under Maximianus ; the name signifying 
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the field of carcases. He was so strongly 
affected with the fear of the Divine judgments, 
that as often as it thundered he went to the 
church, and prayed prostrate all the time the 
storm continued, in remembrance of the dread- 
ful day when Christ will come to judge the 
world. 

March 7. Perpetua suffered martyrdom, 
after being tossed by a wild cow, in Mauri- 
tania, in the reign of Severus, A. d. 205. 

March 1 2. Gregory the Great was born at 
Rome of noble parents in the year 540. When 
thirty-four years old he was made chief magis- 
trate of the city ; but shortly afterwards yield- 
ing to his early tastes and studious habits, he 
retired to a monastery. He is said to have 
projected the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
before his advancement to the see of Rome, 
upon seeing some of that nation exposed in 
the slave-market. He was sent as a nuncio to 
Constantinople, and in 590 was made pope by 
universal consent. In 596 he sent Augustin, 
the abbot of one of the monasteries which he 
had founded, with a numerous train of follow- 
ers to England, and he continued to watch owet 
that mission with peculiar care. He disclaimed 
the title of universal bishop (papa universalis); 
but by his vigour, learning, and high character^ 
B. c. p. 4 
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increased greatly the influence of the Roman 
see, and paved the way for his successors to claim 
the title which he renounced. He improved 
the church-music, and revised the sacramen- 
tary or missal ; he was a great preacher in an 
age when preaching was generally neglected 
by bishops, an elegant and learned writer, a 
zealous promoter of missions, and altogether 
one of the most active, able, and upright men 
that have adorned the Church in any age. 

March 18. Edward, son of king Edgar, 
succeeded to the throne in 975, at the age of 
twelve, but was murdered three years after- 
wards. By his submission to the counsels of 
St Dunstan, he gained great favour with the 
monks, and was, consequently, regarded as a 
martyr. 

March 21. Benedict, or Bennet, a native 
of Norsia in Italy, born about 480 a.d. His 
name is as great in monastic, as that of 
Gregory is in papal history. At the age of 
fourteen he is said to have fled into the desert, 
and to have lived as a hermit in a cave for three 
years. Being afterwards chosen, on account of 
the fame of his sanctity, to be abbot of a 
monastery, he commenced a reform of the 
monastic life, which had become slothful and 
dissolute. His rvle or system was adopted by 
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all the monks of the West. It was principally 
founded on silence, solitude, prayer, humility, 
and obedience. He was ignorant of secular 
learning, but is called by Gregory the Great, 
* scienter nesciens, et sapienter indoctus.' He 
died in the year 543 : in the seventh century 
his bones were brought into France, and 
deposited in the abbey of Fleury on the Loire, 
Gregory the Great describes his character in 
two words, *habitavit secum,' he dwelt alone 
with himself. 

April 3. Richard, born at Wiche in Wor- 
cestershire, in the thirteenth century, mani- 
fested a serious disposition from his earliest 
years. He studied at Oxford, Paris, and 
^ Bologna, was chancellor of the first named 
university, and of the diocese of Canterbury, 
and was promoted to the see of Chichester in 
1245. He was very self-denying and charita- 
ble. It is related of him that after suffering 
a heavy loss from fire, he said, * perhaps God 
has sent this loss to us as a punishment for 
our covetousness ;* and instead of being more 
sparing in his charities, he ordered more abun- 
dant alms to be given than usual. He died in 
1253. 

April 4. Ambrose, bishop of Milan. This 
famous father of the Church was a native of 
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Gaul, of which country his father was prae- 
torian prefect : he was born about the year 
340. The story which was first told of Plato, 
was applied to him, that a swarm of bees flew 
about his cradle, and settled on his mouth, as 
a presage of his future eloquence. After his 
father s death he went to Rome, where he 
studied the laws, and acquired so much repu- 
tation as an advocate, that he was appointed 
governor of the province of which Milan was 
the capital. Upon the death of Auxentius, 
bishop of that city, a great tumult was raised 
by the Arians, who contended with the catho- 
lics about the election of his successor; to 
appease the uproar Ambrose went to the 
church, and addressed the people with so*^ 
much discretion and mildness, that though he 
was only a catechumen, they unanimously 
proclaimed him their bishop. He in vain 
endeavoured to escape the charge, and after 
receiving baptism was consecrated in the year 
375. From that time he renounced the world, 
and having given all his wealth to the Church 
and the poor, applied himself to the study of the 
Scriptures and the ecclesiastical fathers, and to 
the active duties of his station. He obtained 
great influence at the imperial court; and he 
increased it by his boldness in refusing comr 
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munion to Theodosius, when that emperor came 
to Milan after the massacre committed by his 
orders at Thessalonica. St Augustine, who had 
been a teacher of rhetoric at Milan, was con- 
verted and baptized by him in 387. He died 
on the 4th April, 397. In the Roman Church 
his feast is kept on the 7th December, the day 
of his consecration. He is regarded as one of 
the four great doctors of the Latin Church ; 
St Jerome, St Augustine, and St Gregory the 
Great, being the other three. His most cele- 
brated works are the Treatises on Virginity, 
on the Incarnation, on the Hexaemeron or Six 
Days of Creation ; commentaries on various 
parts of holy Scripture ; a book on the Offices, 
besides many sermons and hymns. 

April 19. Alphege, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was born of noble parents. He renounced 
the world when very young, and lived as a 
hermit near Bath. He was afterwards abbot 
of the monastery at Bath, then bishop of 
Winchester in 984, and archbishop in 1006. 
In the year 1012 the Danes besieged and took 
the city of Canterbury, and after imprisoning 
the archbishop for seven months, starved him 
to death at Greenwich. His body was buried 
at St Paul's, but a few years afterwards was 
translated by Canute with great honour to 
Canterbury. 
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April 23. St George was one of the most 
eminent martyrs and Saints in the Greek 
Church, and he is still honoured as a patron 
Saint by many eastern nations, particularly by 
the Georgians. The Byzantine historians re- 
late several battles gained, and other miracles 
wrought by his intercession. It appears that 
he was a soldier by profession, and rose to a 
high command under Diocletian ; and that in 
consequence of the remonstrances which he 
made against the bloody edicts of that emperor, 
he was tortured and beheaded. He was re- 
garded as the patron Saint of England, on 
account of his appearing and giving the victory 
first to Robert Duke of Normandy, and after- 
wards to Richard I, when they were engaged 
in the East, in the wars against the Saracens. 
Having been a soldier, he was considered the 
patron of military men, and several orders of 
knighthood were instituted in his honour in 
different countries; e.g. that of 'the Garter,' 
established by Edward IH. soon after the battle 
of Crecy. The encounter of St George with 
the dragon, in which he is usuaUy represented, 
is symbolical of the triumph of the Christian 
hero over the power of evil, called in the 
Apocalypse, the dragon. Another legend how- 
ever asserts that St George delivered St Mar- 
garet from a dragon. Hence it has been sup- 
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posed that the story of Perseus and Andromeda 
was applied to the Christian^ Saint. St George 
is said by Eplphanius to have been originally 
one of the Saints of the Arian heretics. 

May 3. Invention of the Cross ; i. e. the 
finding of the cross by Helena. This affair is 
thus related by the ancient Church historians. 
St Helena^ the mother of Constantino, being 
admonished in a dream, undertook a journey 
to Palestine in the year 326, being at that time 
nearly eighty years of age ; and on her arrival 
at Jerusalem, proceeded to search for the cross 
of Christ. She ordered the temple of Venus 
to be pulled down, which the heathen in their 
scorn had erected on mount Calvary, and the 
rubbish to be removed, which the Jews out of 
spite had cast upon the place. At last three 
crosses were discovered, with the nails which 
had pierced the Saviour's body, and the title 
which had been affixed to his cross, now 
separated from it. As it was uncertain which 
of the three was the cross of Christ, it was 
suggested by the bishop Macarius, that the 
three should be carried to a sick person, in 
the hope that a miracle would be wrought to 
discover which was the cross they sought for. 

^ Hampson, Medii JEvi Calendar, I. 218. Gibbon, 
MiBcel. Works, V. 490. 
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Two were applied to the patient without effect^ 
but she was immediately restored upon touch- 
ing the third. Helena sent portions of it to 
her son at Constantinople, and to Rome. To 
this * invention of the cross,' which seems to be 
itself the invention of a later age, are attributed 
all the fragments of the true cross, the true 
nails, the true thorns, &c. which are to be 
found in so many different shrines throughout 
Europe. In order to account for the incredible 
quantity of fragments dispersed abroad, it was 
asserted by Paulinus, that however many chips 
were taken from it, the sacred wood suffered no 
diminution. 

May 19. Dunstan was a native of Glaston* 
bury, bom in the year 924. He was well 
acquainted with various arts, such as painting, 
graving, music, refining, and forging metals; 
qualifications which being rarely combined in 
that age, procured for him at first the repu- 
tation of a conjuror, and afterwards of a 
Saint. He was for some time at the court of 
king Athelstan: afterwards he became abbot 
of Glastonbury, and successively bishop of 
Worcester and archbishop of Canterbury and 
legate of the holy see. He was a bold and 
vigorous prelate. He restored discipline in the 
monasteries, he reformed the clergy, he re- 
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proved king Edgar for his vices, and compelled 
him to do penance. He died in the year 988. 

May 26. Augustin, first archbishop of 
Canterbury, has been already mentioned, as 
the chief of the missionaries sent by Gregory 
the Great to evangelize the Anglo-Saxons. 
Their project was favoured by the circumstance 
that Bertha, the queen of the king Ethelbert, 
was a Christian. On this account the king 
was the more disposed to give them audience. 
In a short time he was converted, and his 
example was soon followed by the rest of the 
nation. In the year 600 Augustin was ap- 
pointed archbishop of Canterbury by Gregory, 
from whom he received frequent instructions 
as to the conduct of the mission. His archi- 
episcopal authority was recognised by the 
Church in England which he had established ; 
but the Welch bishops refused submission to 
him, and maintained the independence of the 
ancient British Church, which had been pre- 
served in their mountain fastnesses, when ex- 
tirpated by the Saxon invaders in the rest of 
Britain. Augustin died in 604. 

May 27. The venerable father of the Eng- 
lish Church, Bede, or Bedan, was born at 
Yarrow in Northumberland, a.d. 673. He em- 
braced the monastic life, and pursued his studies 

4—5 
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in the monasteries of the north, where he 
acquired a proficiency in the Greek language, 
an unusual accomplishment in that age. He 
was all his life an indefatigable student, and 
composed works on all the sciences and in 
every branch of literature. His works are re- 
markable for their perspicuity, honesty, and 
simplicity, and confirm the account which is 
given of his personal character, that he was 
pious, sincere, and simple-minded. He died in 
735. He was buried at Yarrow ; but his relics 
were stolen thence by a presbyter, and de- 
posited in the cathedral church of Durham. 
The epithet * Venerable' appears to have been 
bestowed upon him early in the ninth century \ 
His most valuable work is his history of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. 

June 1. Nicomede is said to have been a 
disciple of St Peter. He was discovered to be 
a Christian by his giving burial to Felicula a 
martyr. He was beaten to death with leaden 
plummets in the reign of Domitian, about 

90 A. D. 

June 5. Boniface, ' the apostle of Germany,' 

was born at Crediton in Devonshire about the 

year 680, and at his baptism was named 

Winfrid. In his youth he obtained great repu- 

^ Bedsd Hist, Bed. ed. Stevenson, p. zx. 
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tation by his learning and zeal ; at the age of 
thirty-nine he went to Rome, and obtained from 
Gregory II. his blessing and authority to preach 
the gospel to the infidels. He laboured with 
success in his mission, and also obtained great 
influence in the Church. He was made bishop 
of Mentz in 746. While engaged in preaching 
to the people of Friesland, he was attacked by 
the pagans and murdered, at the age of seventy-* 
five. His companions, fifty-two in number, 
suffered the same fate. 

June 17. St Alban, the protomartyr of 
Britain, was a native of the town which now 
bears his name, but which in his time (the 
third century) was called Verulam. He is said 
to have been converted to Christianity by a 
priest named Amphibalus, whom he entertained 
during a persecution. Strict search being 
made for the priest, and there being no means 
of keeping him in security, Alban changed 
clothes with him, and thus enabled him to 
escape : by this he incurred the wrath of the 
pagans, and having refused to offer sacrifice to 
their gods, he was tortured and put to death. 
This happened probably in the persecution of 
Diocletian, a.d. 333. In after times the abbot 
of St Alban's took the first place among the 
mitred abbots in parliament: the others sat 
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according to the seniority of their summons. 
This precedency was granted to St Alban by 
Pope Adrian IV. in 1154. The abbey was 
founded by Offa, king of Mercia, in 793. 

June 20. Translation of Edward king of 
the West Saxons. See above (p. 74). Edward 
was buried at first without any solemnity : but 
his remains were, three years afterwards, trans- 
lated by Duke Alferus to the minster of 
Shaftesbury, and there interred with great 

pomp. 

July 2. Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. About the year 1338 there was a 
terrible schism in the Church of Rome between 
the two antipopes, Urban VI. and Clement VII, 
the first chosen by the Italian, and the latter 
by the French faction among the cardinals. 
Upon this several great disorders happened. 
To avert which for the future, pope Urban 
instituted a feast to the memory of the journey 
which the mother of our Lord took into the 
mountains of Judaea, to visit the mother of 
St John the Baptist ; that by this means the 
intercession of the blessed Virgin might be 
obtained for the removal of those evils. The 
same festival was confirmed by the decree of 
Boniface IX, though it was not universally 
observed until the Council of Basil : by decree 
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of which council in 1 441 it was ordered that 
this holy-day should be celebrated in all Chris- 
tian Churches, ' that she, being honoured with 
this solemnity, might reconcile her son by her 
intercession, who is now angry for the sins of 
men; and that she might grant peace and 
unity among the faithful/ 

July 4. Translation of St Martin, Bishop 
and Confessor. This Saint, who is regarded 
as the great light of the Gallican Church in 
the fourth century, was a native of Pannonia. 
He was for some years a soldier, but his 
heart was always set upon a religious life, and 
at last he put himself under the direction of 
St Hilary, was ordained, and made bishop of 
Tours. He was very active in extirpating 
idolatry from his diocese, destroying the temples 
of idols, and felling the trees which were held 
sacred by the pagans. He is much praised for 
his good sense and dignity, as well as for the 
austerity of his life. He died in the year 400 
at the age of eighty. His body was removed 
by Perpetuus bishop of Tours in 482 to a more 
splendid tomb, which was in after times resorted 
to by worshippers from all parts, not only of 
France but of Europe. 

July 15. Swithun was a monk of Win- 
chester, and promoted to the bishopric of that 
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see ia 852. He shewed sach capacity for 
public affidrSy that he was placed by King 
Egbert in the office of chancellor ; he was also 
tutor to king EthulwolC and to Alfred the 
Great. He is said to have contributed by his 
counsels to the consolidation of the heptarchy 
into one kingdom. He directed on his death, 
in 862, that his body should be buried not in 
the cathedral, but in the church-yard among 
the poor. On account of his establishing in 
England the payment of ' Peter s pence' for the 
benefit of the pope, he was canonised fifty 
years after his death. It was then thought 
proper that his bones should be translated to 
a more honourable resting-place : but, accord* 
ing to the legend, he disapproved of this pro- 
ceeding, and sent a tremendous rain, which 
lasted forty days. He has ever since been 
supposed to regulate the weather for forty 
days after the day of his translation^ 

July 20. Margaret, Virgin and Martyr. 
She suffered at Antioch in Pisidia, in the year 
278. Her veneration was propagated in Europe 
in the eleventh century, during the holy wars. 
The same office was attributed to her, as to 
Lucina among the heathens, viz. that of assist- 
ing women in labour. 

* Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors. 
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July 22. By the first Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI, this day was dedicated to the memory 
of St Mary Magdalene, Prov. xxxi. 10, to the 
end, was appointed for the Epistle, and Luke 
vii. 36, to the end, for the Gospel. But as it 
appeared doubtful whether the person men- 
tioned in that passage of St Luke were Mary 
Magdalene or not, it was thought good at the 
next review to omit the festival. The collect 
was as follows ; 

Merciful Father, give us grace that we never 
presume to sin through the example of any 
creature : but if it shall chance us at any time 
to offend thy divine Majesty, that then we may 
truly repent and lament the same, after the 
example of Mary Magdalene, and by a lively 
faith obtain remission of all our sins, through 
the only merits of thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

July 26. St Anne is said to have been 
the mother of the blessed Virgin Mary, and 
the wife of Joachim her father. The em- 
peror Justinian built a church at Constantin- 
ople in her honour about the year 550. Her 
body was brought from Palestine to Constan- 
tinople in 710, whence some portions of her 
relics were dispersed in the West. A great 
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number of miracles are said to have been 
wrought by her intercession. 

August 1. Lammas. This in the Romish 
Church, is known as the feast of St Peter ad 
VinctUay being the commemoration of the 
imprisonment of that Apostle. It is said that 
Eudocia, wife of the Emperor Theodosius the 
younger, while staying at Alexandria on her 
way to Jerusalem, saw the people celebrating 
the 1st of August as it had been celebrated 
since the termination of the war with Antony 
and Cleopatra, in honour of Augustus, he 
having on that day been saluted by that name, 
and the month having in consequence changed 
its name from Sextilis to Augustus ; and that 
on her arrival at Jerusalem, being presented 
with the fetters with which St Peter was 
loaded when in prison, she sent them to Rome 
to her daughter Eudocia, wife of Valentinian, 
wko built a church in honour of St Peter, 
where they were laid up ; and thinking it un- 
reasonable that a holy-day should be kept in 
memory of a heathen prince, which would 
better become that of a godly martyr, she 
prevailed on Theodosius to pass a decree for 
the observation of the festival in honour of 
St Peter- 
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Lammas is derived from the old Saxon 
Hlqf-mcessey i. e. loaf-mass, as may be seen in 
old Saxon MSS., it having been the custom on 
that day to offer an oblation of loaves made 
of new wheat, as the first-fruits of the harvest. 
The solemn blessing of the new grapes was 
performed both among the Greeks and Latins, 
in some places on the 1st, in others on the 
16th of August, and is mentioned in ancient 
liturgical books. 

August 6. Transfiguration of our Lord. 
This feast was introduced about the middle 
of the sixth century, but was not generally 
observed till in 1457 Pope Calixtus III. passed 
a decree by which it was made of universal 
obligation. Goar, in his Rituale Chrcecorum^ 
p. 12, mentions this festival under the name 

of Oafiwpiov, 

August 7. Name of Jesus. Our ritualists 
have assigned no reason for this commemo* 
ration. It does not occur in the Roman bre- 
viary. 

August 10. St Lawrence was a Spaniard, 
and treasurer of the Church at Rome, where 
he suffered martyrdom about 259 a.d. He is 
said to have been broiled to death on a grid- 
iron. Prudentius attributes to his dying 
prayers the conversion of Rome; 
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Befrizit ex Olo die 
Cnltus deomm tmpiam ; 
Pkbe in saoellis nuior, 
Christi ad iribmial cmriiar. 

Peribtbph. n. 497* 

August 28. St Augustine, bishop of Hippo 
in Africa, one of the greatest authorities of 
the Western Church, was bom at Tagaste in 
Numidia, in 354. His fitther was a heathen, 
his mother, Monica, a pious and exemplary 
Christian. In his youth he gave himself to 
philosophy and literature, and imbibed the 
doctrines of the Manicheans. He went as a 
teacher of rhetoric to Milan at the age of 
twenty-nine, and there was brought to the 
orthodox faith, in a great measure by the 
preaching of St Ambrose. He returned to 
Africa, and in 391 was made bishop of Hippo. 
He was one of the most voluminous of the 
fathers, and in his writings especially opposed 
the Manicheans, and the Donatists, and main* 
tained the corruption of human nature ag^dnst 
the Pelagians. The two works which do most 
honour to him were, perhaps, his Confessions 
and his Retractations ; in the former of which 
he lays open the errors of his conduct, and in 
the latter those of his judgment. He died in 
430. 

September 1. Giles, abbot and confessor. 
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(or iEgidius,) was born at Athens, at the end 
of the seventh century. After selling his pa- 
trimony, and bestowing it for charitable uses, 
he came into France, and there adopted the 
life of a hermit. The king, as he was hunting, 
found him in his cell ; and being pleased with 
his sanctity, built an abbey at Nismes for his 
sake, and conferred the abbacy upon him. 

September 7. Enurchus, bishop of Or- 
leans, is said to have been present at the 
council of Valentia in 374. Various miracu- 
lous stories are related of him by monkish 
writers. 

September 8. Nativity of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary. It is said that this day was ordered 
to be celebrated in the year 696, by pope 
Sergius, because a concert of angels was heard 
in the air, solemnizing the blessed Virgin's 
nativity. 

September 14. Holy cross day, a festival 
instituted about the year 615, on this occa- 
sion: Cosroes, king of Persia, having plun- 
dered Jerusalem, took away a great piece of 
the cross, which Helena had left there ; and 
at times of his mirth, made sport with that, 
and with the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
Heraclius the emperor gave him battle, de- 
feated him, and recovered the cross ; but upon 
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returning with it to Jerusalem, in great pomp, 
he found the gates of the city shut against 
him, and heard a voice from heaven which 
told him that Christ did not enter the city in 
so stately a manner, but meek and lowly, and 
riding upon an ass. With that the emperor 
dismounted from his horse, and went into the 
city afoot, carrying the sacred wood himself 

September 17. Lambert was bishop of 
Utrecht in the reign of Childeric II, about 
670 A.D. He is said to have been murdered 
because he reproved the licentiousness of Pe- 
pin, duke of Austrasia. 

September 26. St Cyprian, archbishop of 
Carthage and martyr, was a native of Africa, 
and taught rhetoric, till he was converted by 
one Csecilius, a priest. He was elected bishop 
of Carthage, in the place of Donatus, a.d. 248. 
He fled from Carthage in the Decian per- 
secution ; and proclamation was made in the 
theatre for his discovery. He shewed much 
prudence in regulating the church-censures to 
be inflicted on those who had lapsed in this 
persecution ; as also in deciding other disputes, 
in a council held at Carthage, a.d. 251. He 
suffered martyrdom under Valerian, a.d. 258. 
The Cyprian celebrated in the Roman calendar 
on this day was a native of Antioch, who was 
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at first a conjuror, but became a deacon in the 
Christian Church, and suffered martyrdom. 

Sept. 30. St Jerome, priest, confessor, and 
doctor, the most learned of the Latin fathers, 
was born about 329 a.d. at Stridonium, on 
the confines of Dalmatia and Pannonia. He 
studied rhetoric at Rome, was baptized there, 
and became secretary to pope Damasus. He 
travelled both in the West and in the East. He 
studied divinity under Gregory Nazianzen. St 
Jerome subjected himself to excessive aus- 
terities, and spent a great part of his life in 
a monastery at Bethlehem, where he translated 
the bible into Latin, from the original Hebrew 
and Greek. His death occurred in the year 422. 

Oct. 1. Remigius, bishop of Rhemes, was 
appointed to that see at the age of twenty-two. 
As he converted king Clovis, he is sometimes 
called the Apostle of France. He died at the 
age of ninety-four. 

Oct. 9. St Denys, or Dionysius, the areo- 
pagite, bishop and martyr, was converted by 
St Paul (Acts xvii. 34). His history is alto- 
gether fabulous. He is said to have been 
bishop of Athens, to have suffered martyrdom 
at Paris, and after his head was cut off, to have 
walked with it in his hands two miles. Several 
books bear his name, which were not known 
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before the sixth century. He is said to have 
been the first to preach the gospel in France, 
and is therefore claimed by the French as 
their tutelar Saint. 

Oct. 13. Translation of king Edward the 
Confessor. He succeeded to the throne in 
1042. He was a peaceful and religious prince, 
but weak and irresolute. During his reign 
the laws of his predecessors were formed into 
a code, and from that time were called the 
laws of Edward the Confessor. He died in 
1066. Being the last of the Saxon kings, he 
was regarded with reverence and affection by 
the common people. But his partiality to 
Norman favourites was the chief cause of the 
calamities which afterwards befel the nation. 

Oct. 17. Etheldred, virgin, was daughter 
of Anna, queen of the East Angles. She was 
married first to Tonbert, a lord of large 
dominions in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, &c., and 
after him at York, about the year 660, to 
king Egfrid: and it is said, that in conse- 
quence of her great sanctity, she remained 
a virgin with both husbands. Persisting in 
this continence for twelve years, she received 
a licence to go to Coldingham abbey, where 
she became a nun. She afterwards built an 
abbey at Ely, of which she was abbess ; and 
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there she was buried, being recorded to pos- 
terity by the name of St Audry. The word 
tawdry was applied to the wares sold at the 
fairs which were held on her day. 

Oct. 25. Crispin, martyr, was born at 
Rome, and with his brother Crispinianus, St 
Quintin, and others, preached the faith at 
Soissons in Gaul, towards the end of the third 
century. In imitation of St Paul, they worked 
with their hands at night, making shoes, 
though of noble extraction. This they did 
that they might not be chargeable to their 
disciples for their maintenance. The governor 
of the town, discovering them to be Christians, 
ordered them to be beheaded. From which 
time the shoemakers made choice of them for 
their tutelar Saints. 

Nov, 6. Leonard, confessor, a nobleman 
in the court of king Clovis, became a disciple 
of St Bemigius, a preacher of the gospel, and 
a hermit. He was the Howard of that dark 
• age, on account of his charity to prisoners and 
captives, some of whom he is said to have 
miraculously liberated from their chains. 

Nov. 11. St Martin. This day is com- 
monly called Martinmas. An account of the 
Saint has already been given under July 4, the 
day of the translation of his relics. 
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Nov. 13. Britius, bishop, or Brice, a native 
of Tours, succeeded St Martin in the bishopric 
of that city in 339. Slanders having been 
spread to his disadvantage, he was expelled 
the city, and lived many years at Rome. By 
patience he triumphed over the malice of his 
enemies, and being restored to his see, governed 
it with great sanctity to his death. 

Nov. 15. Machutus, bishop, was a native 
of England, and Was sent to Ireland for his 
education. To avoid being elected to a bishop- 
ric, he retired to Brittany, but was there made 
bishop about the year 541. The town of St 
Malo, to which his relics were removed, takes 
its name from him. 

Nov. 17. Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, was 
bom at Grenoble in 1140. He was first a 
canon, then a monk of the Chartreuse, where 
he obtained a great reputation by the auste- 
rity of his life. When Henry XL of England 
founded a house of Carthusian monks at Wit- 
tenham in Somersetshire, he sent for Hugh* 
to be its prior. Hugh subsequently became 
bishop of Lincoln, and gained a great name 
by his good government of the see, and by 
rebuilding the cathedral. He died at London, 
on his return from an embassy to France, in 
1200. 
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Nov. 20. Edmund, king and martyr, was 
a king of the East Angles, who not being able 
to hold out against the Danes, offered them 
his own person, if they would spare his sub- 
jects. Having got him into their power, they 
endeavoured to make him renounce his reli- 
gion ; and on his refusing to do so, they beat 
him with bats, scourged him with whips, and 
then binding him to a stake, shot him through 
with arrows, A. D. 870. His body was buried 
in the town in which Canute afterwards erected 
an abbey to his honour, and which from him 
took the name of St Edmund's Bury. 

Nov. 22. Caecilia, Virgin and martyr, was 
a native of Rome, educated in the faith of 
Christ. Being required to renounce her reli- 
gion, and refusing, she was thrown into boiling 
water, and scalded to death, about a. d. 180. 
From her assiduity in singing the divine praises, 
in which she joined instrumental to vocal 
music, she is regarded as the patroness of 
church-music. 

Nov. 23. St Clement I., bishop and mar- 
tyr, is generally supposed to be the Clement 
mentioned by St Paul as his fellow-labourer 
(Phil. iv. 3) ; he was a Roman by birth, and 
was one of the first bishops of Rome. He 
addressed from thence an epistle to the Corin* 
B. c. p. 6 
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thian Church, which is still extant, and which 
was so much esteemed by the primitive Chris- 
tians, that they read it in their churches as 
canonical Scripture. Eusebius says that he 
departed this life in the third year of Trajan, 
A. D. 100. Other accounts say that he suffered 
martyrdom. 

Nov. 25. Catherine, virgin and martyr, 
born at Alexandria at the beginning of the 
fourth century. She is said to have been 
tortured before her martyrdom with an engine 
consisting of four wheels, stuck round with 
iron spikes, which were rolled over her body. 

Dec. 6. Nicolas, bisnop of Myra in Lycia, 
was a native of Patara in Lycia, and was remark- 
able for his early piety, on which account he 
was esteemed the patron of children. He is 
said to have been present at the council of 
Nice, and to have died in 342. His name was 
held in great honour both in the Eastern and 
Western Churches. 

Dec. 8. Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. This festival is said to have been in- 
stituted in the West by Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury, upon occasion of William the Con- 
queror's fleet being in a storm, and afterwards 
coming safe to shore. But the council of 
Oxford, held in the year 1222, left the people 
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at liberty whether they would observe it or 
not. It was not universally received, because 
it assumed the truth of a dogma warmly con- 
tested in the Roman Church, the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary, which was first 
started by Peter Lombard in about the year 
1160, and which within the last few years has 
been affirmed by a papal rescript. 

December 12. Lucy, virgin and martyr, 
was a young lady of Syracuse, who preferred 
a religious single life to a married one, and 
upon being courted by a gentleman, in order 
to escape from his solicitations, persuaded her 
mother to give all her fortune to the poor. 
The young man, enraged at this, accused her 
to Paschasius, the heathen judge, for professing 
Christianity; and she was condemned to an 
infamoa, punishment. «,d after a great deal 
of barbarous usage, put to death, a.d. 303. 

December 16. Sapientia. These words 
are the beginning of an anthem in the Latin 
service, which used to be sung in the church 
at vespers from this day to Christmas-eve. 
Eight other hymns were sung at the end of 
Advent, which began Adonai, Radix 
Jesse, clavis David, oriens splendor, 
Rex gentium, Emmanuel, Virgo Virgi- 
num, and, Thoma Didyme. 

5 — 2 
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December 31. Sylvester, bishop of Rome, 
succeeded Miltiades in the see of Rome, a.d. 
314, He is said to have been the author of 
several rites and ceremonies of the Roman 
Church, as of asylums, unctions, palls, cor- 
porals, mitres, &c. He died in 334. 

Tables for The tablcs for finding Easter are founded 
E^^te?. on the Metonic cycle, so called from the Athe- 
nian astronomer, Meto, who lived B.C. 433. 
The number of a year in this cycle is called 
the golden number, from its being marked in 
letters of gold in the ancient calendars. The 
lunar month being 29^ days, twelve lunations 
are only 354 days, and fall short of the lunar 
year by 11:^ days. Meto observed that at 
the end of every nineteen years the two 
periods coincided very nearly ; that is to say, 
if the new moon fell at noon on the 25th of 
March, it would do so again (within an hour 
and a half) nineteen years afterwards. And 
assuming the year of the Nativity to be the 
year in which the cycle commenced again, the 
golden number of any subsequent year, (i. e. 
its position in the cycle), is found by adding 
one to the year of our Lord, and dividing 
the sum by 19; the quotient gives the num- 
ber of cycles of the moon which have elapsed 
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since the birth of Christ, and the remainder 
is the golden number ; if there be no remain- 
der, the cycle is complete, and 19 is the golden 
number. 

It was thought that by the use of this 
cycle the time of the new moons might be 
found each year, without the help of astrono- 
mical tables, viz. by observing on what day of 
each calendar month the full moon fell in each 
year of the cycle, and by putting against that 
day the number of the year ; and as Easter is 
kept on the Lord's day next following the 
first full moon after the vernal equinox, this 
mode was applied for finding the time of 
Easter. And the numbers are still prefixed 
in the calendar to the days between the 21st 
of March and the 18th of April, denoting the 
days upon which those full moons fall, in the 
years of which they are respectively the golden 
numbers. But inasmuch as the Metonic cycle 
of 218 lunations differs from the solar cycle 
of 19 years by about 1^ hours, this mode of 
finding Easter requires the correction of one 
day in about 300 years, and this correction 
will have to be made after the year 1899. 



The Order for Morning and Etening Prayer. 

AT the time of the Reformation much dis- 
cos^on was raised by the extreme re- 
formers, as to the place where morning and 
eyening prayer should be said. It had been 
customary to use for this purpose the chancel, 
so called from its being divided by cancdli, or 
lattice-work, from the body of the church ; in 
ancient times called the saerarium^ from its 
being the place in which the holy rites were 
celebrated. Partly from the wish that the 
service should be better heard by the congre- 
gation, and partly with the intention of de- 
parting as far as possible from the practice 
of the unreformed Church, the Puritans de- 
manded that the service should be said in the 
body of the church, and that the minister 
should turn towards the people, and not, as 
in former times, towards the East. They also 
cavilled against some ornaments of the church 
and minister, especially against the surplice. 

To set this controversy at rest, the rubric 
which precedes the Order for Morning Prayer 
was framed in 1559. In consequence of the 
discretion which it gives to the bishop, the 
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reading-desk was very generally erected in the 
body of the church. In conformity with a 
rubric which appeared only in the Prayer 
Book of 1552, the custom of turning to the 
East was discontinued, and it became the 
practice to *turn so that the people might 
best hear;' and as the same rubric forbade 
the use of the alb, the cope, and the tunicle, 
which had previously been worn by the priest 
administering the holy Communion, those vest- 
ments have become obsolete, though, strictly 
speaking, they are legal, inasmuch as they 
were prescribed by a rubric in the Prayer 
Book of 1549, and therefore were in the 
Church, *by the authority of parliament/ in 
the second year of King Edward VI. 

The bishop is called in this rubric the or- 
dinary (a term borrowed from the civil law), 
because he exercises the regular and ordinary, 
as distinguished from the extraordinary juris- 
diction in causes ecclesiastical. 

It becomes us well to enter the house of The intro- 

, /• • ' duction. 

God with a sense of our smfulness, and of 
our unworthiness to appear in his presence. 
And it is proper that we should have an op- 
portunity of. giving utterance to this feeling 
in words of humiliation, and that we should 
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also receive an assurance of his mercy, before 
we take up the language of praise and thanks- 
^ving. The introductory part of the daily 
service is, therefore, grounded in good reason : 
and it is in accordance with ancient precedent ; 
for we learn from one of the epistles of St 
EiH8t.63. Basil, that it was the universal practice of 
the Church in his time for the people to rise 
before daybreak (ec wktos opOpll^ei 6 Xaos:), and 
repair to the house of prayer (tok oUor t^ 
vpoacuxns:), and there with much labour and 
affliction and contrition and weeping, to make 
confession of their sins to God, When this was 
done, they disposed themselves to psalmody 

(c«9 r^u yl/aXfiwSlav KaOiaTavTai)^ sometimes 

singing alternately (duTiyl/aXXouaiv aX\jyXo«s), 
sometimes one beginning the psalm, and the 
rest joining in the close {vTrtjxovai) ; and thus 
they spent the night in psalmody, praying 
between whiles {fAera^u Trpo<T€v\6iJievoi). Con- 
fession and absolution also formed part of the 
service in the Church before the Reformation 
for prime^ or the first hour of the day. The 
priest made his confession to God, the Virgin, 
and the saints, and the people prayed abso- 
lution for him ; the people then repeated the 
same confession, and the priest prayed abso- 
lution for them, using a precatory, not a de* 
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claratory fonn of words. There was nothing 
to correspond with this in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, as it was originally drawn up. 
The part which precedes the Lord's Prayer 
was added in 1552, having probably been 
suggested by the commencement of Calvin's 
French Liturgy, of which a Latin translation 
had been published in England in 1551. See 
supra, p. 21. 

The exhortation opens with the affection- The ex- 

•'' ^ nortation. 

ate greeting, * Dearly beloved brethren,' which 
St Paul addresses to the Philippian Church, Phu. iv. i. 
and which was commonly used in the primi- 
tive Church, and by the ancient fathers in 
their homilies. For the * sundry places' in 
which the Scripture moves us to confession 
of our sins, it is sufficient to refer to the in- 
troductory sentences, especially to 1 John i. 
8,9. 

The confession is termed general^ to dis- The con- 
tinguish it from a special confession of particu- 
lar sins, such as is spoken of in the order for 
the Visitation of the Sick. That the whole 
congregation may be able to join in the same 
form of confession, it is necessarily framed in 
general terms. But each individual, as he 
repeats it, ought to reflect on the sins which 
most easily beset himself, and especially on 

5—5 
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those which he has committed since last he 
was at church. And that he may do this the 
more readily, it is expedient that he should 
have carefully searched his conscience hef(yre 
he comes to church. 

Rubric : * All kneeling.' 

Kneeling appears to be regarded among 
all nations as the appropriate attitude of sup- 
plicants. Though not prescribed in the Mosaic 
law, it was probably the practice of the Jews 
from the most ancient times. The earliest 
mention of it in Scripture is Ps. xcv. 6 : * Let 
us kneel before the Lord our Maker.' It is 
especially mentioned that Solomon knelt at 
the dedication of the Temple (1 Kings viii. 54). 
See also Isai. xlv. 23, Dan. vi. 10. This pos- 
ture was used by our Lord (' he was withdrawn 
from them about a stone's cast, and kneeled 
down and prayed,' Luke xxii. 41), by his 
disciples (Acts vii. 60 ; ix. 40 ; xx. 36), and by 
the early Christians in general, except on Sun- 
days, and in the interval between Easter and 
Whitsuntide, at which times they testified their 
joy by standing at the public prayers of the 
DeCoron, Church. TcrtuUiau says, *Die Dominico le- 

ilft7. III. ^ ^ . . 

junium nefas ducimus, vel de geniculis adorare. 
Eadem immunitate a die Paschse in Pentecos- 
tem usque gaudemus.' The custom of stand- 
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ing at these seasons may be traced as high as 
Irenseus, who derives it from Apostolical autho- 
rity; and it was enforced against some who 
were disposed to kneel, by the Council of Nice, 
for the sake of uniformity : eweiSii t«i/€s eiaiv iv 

rfi KvpiaKfj yovu /cXiVoi/re?, Kal ev rals r^s ITcvt);- 
Koarti^ ^ JUL € pats' virip tov iravra €P iraan irapoiKiq. 
OfjLOioos TrapatpvXaTTeadai, ccrrcSras eoo^e tjJ ay itf 
vuooo) T09 €V)(a£ aTTooioovai ry Ue^. 

The comparison with which this prayer 
opens is derived from the last verse of the 
cxixth Psalm, * I have gone astray like a lost 
sheep :' and it is peculiarly applicable to a 
number of persons who have been following 
each their own devices, like a flock of sheep 
dispersed in various directions. This feature . 
in the comparison, is indicated by the prophet 
Isaiah, * All we like sheep have gone astray ; uai. Liu. c. 
we have turned everj/ one to his own way^ 

* declared unto mankind in Christ,* i. e. by 
or through him ; a Greek idiom. So 1 Cor. xv. 
22. *In Christ shall all be made alive' (ev 

* godly, righteous, and sober.' These three 
epithets express (i) our duty to God, (2) our 
duty to our neighbour, and (s) the duty of 
personal sobriety and continence. They are 
combined in Titus ii. 12, *that we may live 
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soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 

world/ (<TO}<f>p6vw^ Koi iiKaua^ Koi euaefiw^-) 

The rubric In the rubric before the Absolution, the 

before the - •• i»*9 jjja. 

absoiatioii. words * OT romission of Sins, were adaed after 
the Hampton Court Conference (in 1604), being 
a slight concession to the scruples of the Puri- 
tans, who objected to the word absolution^ as 
baying a popish sound. But in the same rubric 
the word priest was substituted for minister 
at the revision in 1662, in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the Puritans, who at the Savoy 
Conference had contended that the word priest 
ought everywhere to be expunged (see supra 
p. 56). By the insertion of the word priest 
a deacon is clearly excluded from pronouncing 
the absolution. But this insertion only made 
more clear in the rubric a restriction which 
had always been observed in practice. This 
appears from the reply made by the episcopal 
divines to the Puritans at the Savoy Conference, 
in which they say, ' It is not reasonable that 
the word minister should be only used in the 
Liturgy. For since some parts of the Liturgy 
may be performed by a deacon, others by none 
under the order of a priest, viz. absolution, 
consecration, it is fit that some such word as 
priest should be used for those offices, and not 
minister, which signifies at large every one 
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that ministers in that holy office, of what 
order soever he be.' When the Prayer Book 
was first compiled, it was probably not con- 
templated that deacons would officiate (see the 
Office for Ordering of Deacons), and as it was 
supposed that the minister would always be in 
priest's orders, the words minister and priest 
were used indiscriminately in the rubric. The 
word minister was applied to all orders of the 
ministry from very ancient times (e. g. by Ter- 
tuUian, Cyprian, and St Augustine), and it con- 
tinued to be so in the middle ages. But it was 
brought into more common use by the Pro- 
testants, as Strype says, * because they thought 
it more proper for the reformed clergy, than 
the word priest ; which word had been abused 
by the papists, who understood by it not so 
much a presbyter of the Church, as one 
who was a sacerdos or sacrificer, and whose 
office it was to offer up the sacrifice of the 
mass ^' 

Instances of the indifferent use of the two 
words are still to be found in some of the 
rubrics, especially in those of the Communion 
service, where the consecrating priest is occa- 
sionally described as the minister. The office 

' See Du Cango in yoc. minister* Stiype; HisL 
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of pronouncing absolution had always in every 
age of the Church been limited to priests^ ex- 
cept when a man lay dying^ The absolution 
is to be pronounced by the priest alone ; L e. 
the people are not to repeat it after him, as 
they do the confession. He pronounces it 
standing^ because that is the attitude of au* 
thority. 
The abM- It is scarcely correct to assert, as Wheatly 
has done in his Treatise on the Common Prayer, 
that this form of absolution is * a conveyance 
of forgiveness/ It is a declaration on the 
part of God's minister, that God forgives those 
that truly repent. And it cannot but be con- 
solatory to the penitent sinner, to hear such 
an assurance repeated, by one who has autho- 
rity to do so. But he is not more forgiven 
after the absolution than he was before it. 
Otherwise the omission of the absolution, which 
takes place when a deacon officiates, would 
be a most serious loss to the congregation. 

The deacon, when he officiates, omits the 
absolution, and proceeds at once to the Lord's 
Prayer. Some authorities have sanctioned 
the practice of the deacon's saying after the 
confession the prayer, * God, whose nature 

1 Lyndwood, Prov. Const. Lib. v. 16. 
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and property is ever to have mercy and to 
forgive, &c.' But this practice is not canon- 
ical; for the title, *A Prayer which may be 
said after any of the former,' manifestly de- 
notes that the prayer in question is to be said 
after any of the occasional prayers which pre 
cede it. 

* who desireth not the death of a sinner/ 
Ezek. xviii. 23. *Have I any pleasure at all 
that the wicked should die? saith the Lord 
God ;' and see xxxiii. 11. 

• and hath given power and commandment 
unto his ministers.' John xx. 23. * Whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, &c.' 

Rubric. *The people shall answer here, 
and at the end of all other prayers, Amen^ 
It was the custom of the ancient Christians 
to signify their assent to the prayers by saying 
Amen; which word they pronounced so hear- 
tily, that St Jerome, in the fourth century, 
compared it to a clap of thunder. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in the third century, says that as 
they uttered it, *they raised themselves on 
tip-toes, (for on Sundays and from Easter to 
Whitsuntide they prayed standing), as if they 
desired that that word should carry up their 
bodies as well as their souls to heaven.' Amen 
is a Hebrew word, frequently used in assever- 
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ation in the New Testament by our Lord and 
the Apostles. 

Upon comparing this introductory portion 
with the remainder of the Liturgy, we observe 
that it is more diflRise in its style, and espe- 
cially abounding in synonymous words and 
phrases, such as * acknowledge and confess,' 
* assemble and meet together,' * erred and 
strayed,' * absolution and remission of sins.' 
This style, however, seems not inappropriate, 
in a part of the service which leads us to 
pause, and consider, and reflect on our past 
life and conduct, 
^e Lord's Jq ^jje uurcformcd Church it has long been 

customary for the priest alone to say the 
Lord's Prayer, down to *lead us not into 
temptation' inclusive; the people answering 
with the last petition, *but deliver us from 
evil.' This custom was continued in our 
Liturgy till the last revision in 1662 ; and it 
is still preserved in some of the college-halls 
at the universities, where the Lord's Prayer is 
said in the grace before dinner. In enjoining 
the people to say this prayer after the priest, 
our Prayer Book follows the example of the 
ancient Greek and Gallican Churches. In the 
Mosarabic or Spanish Liturgy, the people an- 
swered separately to each petition. Amen. 
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The Lord's Prayer in the original is as 
follows : (Matt. vi. 9—13.) 

TlaT€p tjfxwv o ev toI% ovpavois, ayiaaOrjTOD to 
ovofxa (Tov' eXOero) i; jSacriXeta <tou' yevtjOtiTw 
TO OeXruua (Tov, cds €v ovpavtp, Kai eirl r^s y^^' 

TOV apTOV TiflWV TOU eTTiovciou OOS fJJUilV (TYiiJLepov' 

Kai a(p€s fifuv Ta o(p€t\rifiaTa rmiwVf W9 Koi 
fjfiel^ aipi€fi€v Tols o(p€i\eTai^ yiijlwv' koi jixrj elae-^ 
veyKris rjlJia^ eJy Tr€ipa<T/xoVy aXXa pvcrai tjfxas 
OTTO TOV TTOvYipov. \oTi GOV €<TTiv J/ fiaaiXeia, 
Kai Yi ovvafxi9t Kat i; oo^a els tovs alwuas* afiijvJ] 

The genuineness of the doxology is ques- 
tioned, on account of its omission in the paral- 
lel passage of St Luke, (xi. 2 — 4) and also 
according to some of the most important MSS. 
of the New Testament in this passage of St 
Matthew. The doxology was always admitted 
by the Greek Church, as appears from Clem. 
Const. III. 18 ; Chrysostom, Theophylact, &c. 
The Latin Church as constantly omitted it. 

The following old versions of this prayer 
are interesting, as they serve to illustrate the 
gradual change of our language in successive 
ages^ 

1 From a MS. in the library of Caius 
College, Cambridge, of the 13th century. 

' From Haskell's Monumenta Eititaliay n. 238. 
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Fader oore thai ait ia hefe, i-halgeed bee thi 
nomey i-come tin kmeradie, j-moribe tin wjVie 
ako B ia herene ao be oo crthe, oore iefae-da jea- 
bred ^ ob to day, and (orpt as oore gnkes^ also 
we forjifet oore gattare, and ne led ows nowth 
into ibndingge, anth ales owa ci banner So be 
it. 

2 From a MS. in St John's College, 
Cambridge, of the 14th centniy. 

Fader oore that art in heooie, halwed be thi 
name : come thi kyngdom : fiilfild be thi wQ in 
henene as in erthe : oore ech day bred 5ef ys to 
day, and forjeoe ys oore dettes as we for3eaeth 
to oore detoores : and ne led ys noo3 in tempta? 
cion, bote deliaere ys of eoeL So be it. 

3 From a MS. in the Bodleian library 
of the 15th century. 

Fader oore that art in henenes, halwed be thy 
nama Thy kyngedome come to thee : thy wille 
be do in erthe as in heuen: oore eche dayes 
brede 3eae us to daye : and for3eae us cure 
dettes as we for3eue to oure dettoures : and lede 
us no3te into temptacion : but delyver us from 
yYel. Amen. 

4 From the Prymer in English and Latin. 
8vo. Paris, 1538. 

Oure father whiche art in heuen, halowed be 
thy name. Let thy kyngdome cum vnto vs. Thy 
wyll be fulfylled as well in erthe, as it is in heuen. 
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Gyue vs this daye our daylye breade. And for- 
gyue vs our trespasses, as we forgyue them that 
trespas agaynst vs. And lede vs not In to temp- 
tacyon. But delyuer vs from euyll. So be it. 

The versicles which immediately follow the The ver- 

-Tfc'-tf^ 1 sides, &c. 

Lords Prayer are taken from Ps. Li. 15, and 
Lxx. 1. They have been used in the English 
Church from time immemorial at the com- 
mencement of matins. 

The hymn or doxology, commonly called 
the Gloria Patri^ has descended to us from 
primitive antiquity. It is thus quoted by St 
Athanasius : 

^ol^a Warpl, koi YifjS, Koi Ayltp Tlv€vjijiaTi» 
Kal vvVi KOi aeli Kat cl^ tov^ aiwva9» 

The form adopted by the Arians, who said the 
Son and Holy Ghost were inferior to the 
Father, was * Glory to the Father in (or by) 
the Son and the Holy Ghost.' The fourth 
council of Toledo (a.d. 633) appointed it to 
be said thus; * Glory and honour be to the 
Father/ &c. because David says, (Ps. xxviii.) 
* bring glory and honour to the Lord.* 

We may observe here that the manner in 
which sermons are usually concluded is a 
paraphrase of the Gloria Patri, used by St 
Augustine, St Chrysostom, and others at the 
end of their homilies. 
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Having finished the penitential part of our 
devotions, we rise from our knees, and with 
this doxology enter upon another division of 
the service, that, namely, which consists in 
praise and in the reading of Scripture. 

The versicle, * Praise ye the Lord,' is a 
translation of the Hebrew word AUeluiah, 
with which fifteen of the Psalms either begin 
or end, and which occurs once in the New 
Testament, in Rev. xix. 1. This word from 
a very remote period was often repeated in 
divine service by the Christian Church, espe- 
cially during the season of Easter. In the 
time of Lent it was omitted, as St Augustine 
informs us : and by the ancient Church of 
Rome it was only sung on Easter-day ; whence 
came the form of adjuration, common among 
the people of that city, * as I hope to live and 
sing AUeluiah again,' i. e. * as I hope to live to 
Bingham, auothcr Eastcr/ St Jerome says it was used 

Ant. IV. ^ " . 

459, 462. in private devotions. * For even the plough- 
man at his labour sings AUeluiah.' The word 
AUeluiah was retained in Edward VI's first 
Prayer Book, and ordered to be used in this 
place from Easter to Trinity Sunday. It was 
thought to mean something more than * Praise 
ye the Lord :' for in these words the minister 
invites the congregation only ; but the AUe- 
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luiah was thought to be addressed to angels 
as well as men (Wheatly). 

In the position of the Psalms, we follow The 

, , Psalms. 

the order observed by the Breviaries of the 
unreformed Church, in which the Psalms at 
matins, together with the lessons following, 
were called the nocturn ; a name derived from 
the practice of the primitive Christians, who, 
in order to escape notice and avoid persecu- 
tion, assembled for divine service soon after 
midnight. This practice, which was begun 
from necessity, was afterwards continued from 
habit : and when it was laid aside, the name 
nocturn was retained; the service being the 
same, though the hour of meeting was later. 

The custom of reading or singing the 
Psalms in divine service is of great antiquity, 
being mentioned by St Jerome, Cassian, &c. 
But in different churches, and in different 
ages, the practice varied as to the number of 
the psalms read at one time, and as to the 
mode of reading them : sometimes they were 
said by the minister alone in plain song, with 
little inflection of the voice; and this mode 
was enjoined by St Athanasius, and generally 
adopted, as St Augustine intimates, in the 
Churches of Africa ; sometimes a more artifii 
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Xna\ and melodious way of singing was adopted, 

BiD^ham, as was the case, according to tli6 same autho- 
* rity, in the Churches of Italy. 

Tiwxcvth The ninety-fifth Psalm has always been 
placed before the Psalms of the nocturn in the 
Western Church. It was called the invitoiory 
Psalm, and was sung while the congregation 
were assembling. It is very suitable for this 
purpose, as it contains an invitation to praise 
(ver. 1), to prayer (ver. 6), and to the hearing 
of God's word (ver. 8). The daily morning- 
service of the Eastern Church in the time of 
St Chrysostom began with the sixty-third 
Psalm, * God, thou art my God ; early will 

Bingham I scck thco,' &c. which was called the morning 
psalm. 

The custom of using the Gloria Patri at 
the end of each psalm is peculiar to the Wes- 
tern Church. In the East it was said only at 
the end of the last psalm. It is a happy ex- 
pedient, by which (as Wheatly observes) we 
turn the Jewish psalms into Christian hymns, 
and make them as fit for the use of the 
Church now as they were before for the use 
of the synagogue. 

The The Psalms in the Prayer Book (commonly 

A sal cor. 

called the Psalter) are taken from the trans- 
lation of the Bible made by Tyndale and 
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Coverdale, and from that edition which was 
published in the year 1539. That edition was 
commonly called the Great Bible (being of a 
large folio size), or Cranmer's Bible, and was 
commonly used in Churches, till the appear- 
ance of our present Authorized Version in 1611. 
In consequence of the objections made to it 
by the dissenters at the Savoy Conference, 
(see p. 56), the epistles and gospels, which 
had been taken from it at the original com- 
pilation of the Prayer Book, were at the last 
review in 1662 taken from the Authorized Ver- 
sion. No alteration was made in the Psalms, 
probably because the old translation, though 
not quite so accurate, was more smooth and 
harmonious than the later one. 

The rubric has not determined by whom 
the Psalms are to be said or sung. In ordi- 
nary parish-churches the minister and people 
read alternate verses ; but * in choirs and places 
where they sing,' the two sides of the choir 
reply to each other. The same observation 
applies to the canticles after the lessons, and to 
the Athanasian creed. Probably the most 
ancient and general practice was for the whole 
congregation to unite together in singing the 
psalms. This at least is stated by St Chrysostom Bingham, 
to have been the case. In the Egyptian 
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monasteries, it is said by Cassian that one 
person sang, and the rest sat and listened to 
him. The custom of alternate recitation was 
brought into the Western Church by St Am- 
brose, who first established it at Milan ; but it 
appears to have existed in the East from the 
first age of the Church. St Basil in the 
fourth century mentions it in a passage already 

quoted (p. 104, dvTi\l/dWovaiv d\X);\ois). An 

^«*{- ancient legend, preserved by Socrates, asserts 
VI- 8. that St Ignatius derived it from a vision which 
he beheld of angels praising the Trinity in 
alternate strains, Sid tUv dvTi(j>a)voDv vjmvwv. A 
stronger evidence of the antiquity of this 
custom is to be found in the testimony of 
Pliny, who describes the Christians as singing 
a hymn in turns, dicentes carmen invicem. It 
is probable that this antiphonic way of singing 
is derived from the Jewish Church ; and that 
it is alluded to in Ezra iii. 10, 11, where it is 
said, that on laying the foundation of the 
temple, the priests with trumpets, and the 
Levites with cymbals were set to praise the 
Lord after the ordinance of king David, and 
they sang together by course^ in praising and 
giving thanks unto the Lord; 'because he is 
good, and his mercy endureth for ever toward 
Israel.' And it is supposed that the same 
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custom is alluded to in Isa. vi. 3, in the account 
of the vision of Isaiah, where it is said that the 
Seraphim cried one unto another and said 
.' Holy, holy, holy, &c.' See also Neh. xii. 31, 38. 
and perhaps Exod. xv. 21. A great portion 
of the Psalms appear to have been composed 
with a view to alternate or responsive singing. 
By bearing this in mind, we may best account 
for that peculiarity in their structure which 
has been termed parallelism by Bishop Lo wth \ 
and which consists in a certain regular corre- 
spondence between the clauses of each sentence 
or period; one clause answering to another 
either by a repetition of the same sentiment^ 
by an antithesis, by a climax, by an unvarying 
refrain, or in some other way. For examples. 
see especially Ps. xix. xx, xxi. xxiv* cxxxvi. 
&c. This peculiarity however is not confined 
to the Psalms, but is found in all the poetical 
books of the Old Testament (e.g. Isa. Iv. 6, 7; 
Hos. xi. 8, 9 ; Joel ii. 7) ; and traces of it occur 
in many parts also of the New Testament, not 
only in hymns, such as the Magnificat but in 
the discourses of our Lord, and in the writings 
of the Apostles, (e. g. Matt. vii. 6 ; 2 Thess. iL 
8.)* Nor is this surprising; for it may be 

* Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, 

' See Bishop Jebb, Sacred Literature. 

B. 0. P. 6 
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observed that when persons are speaking in a 
fervent and elevated tone, they sometimes Ssdl 
unconsciously into the rhythm and cadences, 
by which the poetry of their language is dis- 
tinguished. 
S^^ For the use of musical instruments in the 

cto^ Church there was ample precedent in the ser- 
vice of the temple, as we may see from the 
frequent allusions made to this practice, both 
in the Psalms and in other parts of the Old 
Testament. But it appears that the Christian 
Church for several centuries did not admit 
any musical accompaniment in her public de- 
votions. ^ The use of those instruments {twv 
ofyyavwv eKeivwv) was permitted to the Jews,' 
inPiai. gays St Chrysostom, * on account of the heavi- 
«»i^ ness and grossness of their souls, and because 
they had lately been reclaimed from idolatry ; 
but now we are to uso'our bodies as instruments 
of praise/ ^ shewing ourselves as a melodious 
Id PiaL and well-tuned organ/ says Theodoret. And 
as late as 1250 a.d. Thomas Aquinas says^ 
* our Church does not use musical instruments^ 
as harps and psalteries, to praise God withal, 
that she may not seem to judaize.' Towards 
the end of the 13th century, however, musical 
instruments were generally used in churches, 
as we may conclude from the frequent mention 



zxzii. 
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made of them by Durandus, a liturgical writer 
of that time, (1286 a.d.) who does not speak 
of them as a novelty, but tries to prove their 
antiquity. The instrument now called an organ 
was first known in the west of Europe about 
the year 660 A. d., when Constantinus, Emperor 
of Constantinople, sent one as a present to 
Pepin, King of France, The invention of a 
wind instrument of this kind is attributed to 
Ctesibius, an eminent mathematician of Alex* 
andria, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes. The name organ was given by the 
Greeks to musical instruments of any kind, as 
we may see from the Septuagint version of 
Amos V. 23 : * Take thou away from me the 
noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the 
melody of thy viols ;' which is in the LXX. 

IxeratTTfitTov air ifjLOV irxpv tpowv arov, xal yf^aXfioy 

opyavwv aov ovk aKovaofiai : a passage quoted by 
the fathers as an authority against instrumental 
church-music in general". 

The public reading of holy Scripture is a The Lei. 
part of divine service in which the Church 
follows the example of the synagogue. After 
the Babylonish captivity, upon the establish- 
ment of synagogues in the cities and villages 

^ See Bingham, Ant, rr. 492; Suicer, in yoc opyavov, 

6 — 2 



loni. 
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of Judsea, the custom of reading the law of 
Moses to the congregation first began: and 
when that was forbidden by Antiochus Epi* 
phanes, on political rather than religious 
grounds, in 163 B.c. portions of the prophets 
were read instead. When the Jews, under the 
conduct of the Maccabees, had recovered their 
independence, the reading of the law was re- 
sumed, and that of the prophets continued. 
And this appears to have been the practice, 
every Sabbath-day, in the time of our Lord and 
his Apostles (see Luke iv. 16 ; Acts xv. 21). 
In like manner we find that in the primitive 
Church lessons were read firom both the Old 
Apoi, I. and New Testaments. Justin Martyr describ- 
ing the service as it was celebrated on Sundays 
in his time, says, that a lesson was read either 
firom the records of the Apostles, or the writings 

of the prophets {ra dirofivfjiiovevfiaTa twv ctTro- 
(TToKtov rj Ta auyypofjL/uLaTa twv Trpo^fiTwv)^ and in 

the fifth century Cassian says that in the Egyp- 
tian churches after the singing of the psalms^ 
two lessons were read, one fi*om the Old Testa- 
ment, the other fi*om the New; a practice which, 
he says, was so ancient, that no one could tell 
whether it was of human institution or not : 
this practice we have followed since the Re- 
formation. In the Church of Rome lessons 
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were not read in this part of the service (the 
nocturn) till the time of Gregory the Great. 

Besides the holy Scriptures, some other uncanoni- 
books were read in Churches, as the first itJ^^ 

Churches. 

Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, Euseb. 

J77W TTT 

the book called Hermas^ Pastor^ the passions of s, i6. 
the martyrs, and the homilies of the fathers. 
In the service of the Roman Church these un« 
canonical writings to a great degree supplanted 
the Scriptures, until Cardinal Quignonius in 
his edition of the Breviary removed many of 
the legends, as well as the anthems and re* 
sponds, by which the lessons were broken up 
and interrupted. His example was generally 
approved of (see supr. p. 18), and was judi- 
ciously followed by our reformers : but though 
countenanced for a time by the authorities of 
his own Church, it was finally condemned by 
the council of Trent. 

Our Church has, however, retained oneTheApo- 
class of uninspired writings, commonly called ^"^ ** 
the Apocrypha ; reading them *for example of Art. vi. 
life and instruction of manners,' but not ap- 
plying them to establish any doctrine. Upon 
this point there was in ancient times a diversity 
of practice ; the Eastern Church for the most 
part rejecting these writings, the Western for 
the most part receiving them, and including 
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them under the general title of 'canonical,' L e. 
books contained in the canon or catalogue of 
BiB^rfaam, books aothorized to be read. The term Apo- 
^*^'^^ crypha (from moKpvipoSj hidden) as applied to 
these books, denotes that they are not authen- 
tic : it was used bv the Council of Nice, and 
by the fathers, to designate the spurious works, 
or forgeries, which were circulated in the first 
ages of the Church. 

In the daily service of our Church the Old 
Testament (with the Apocrypha) is read through 
once, and the New Testament three times in 
the year ; such portions being omitted as either 
contain repetitions of other parts, or are too 
obscure and mystical to be understood by 
ordinary hearers. The book of Isaiah is placed 
at the end of the year, (or rather at the begin- 
ning of the Christian year) as being most ap- 
propriate for the season when we contemplate 
the incarnation and birth of the Saviour. The 
Sunday first lessons are particular chapters of 
the Old Testament, selected on account of the 
special instruction and edification which they 
have been thought to contain. This selection 
does not appear to rest upon any ancient au- 
thority, but dates from the Reformation. The 
first lessons for Saints' days are also specially 
appointed, but without reference to the occa- 
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sion, and are taken in most cases from the 
books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. For 
certain days, such as Christmas-day. Epiphany, 
Good Friday, &c. both the first and second 
lessons are selected to suit the occasion. 

In the rubric concerning the first lesson 
the words *he that readeth/ were introduced 
at the last review instead of Hhe minister that 
readeth/ This alteration makes it lawful for 
laymen to read the lessons, as is done in the 
universities, and occasionally in parish-churches. 

The sublime hymn commonly called the J^J** 
Te Deum occupied a place in the Breviary 
similar to that which it now holds in our 
Prayer Book, after the reading of Scripture; 
St Ambrose, St Augustine, and St Hilary of 
Aries, have each been named as its author; 
but there is no sufficient reason for attributing 
it to either of those eminent fathers. It is 
alluded to by Caesarius, Bishop of Aries, in the 
fifth century, and it was probably composed 
about that time in the Galilean Church. It 
may be divided into three parts; the first being 
an act of praise, the second a confession of 
faith, the third a supplication. The method 
of singing this hymn was from very ancient 
times different from the mode in which the 
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Psalms were recited. Boethius has given a 
specimen of the music to which it was set in 
his time (the end of the fifth century), which 
is substantially the same as that in the Roman 
Breviaries. It cannot strictly be called a 
chant, but is rather a succession of chants; 
the first continuing down to *Also the Holy 
Ghost the" Comforter,' the second to *We be-* 
lieve that thou, &c.,' after which several changes 
are introduced. This irregular chant was the 
origin of those arrangements of the canticles, 
peculiar to the Church of England, technically 
called * Services,' consisting of a series of varied 
airs, partly verse, partly chorus, to which the 
canticles in all regular choirs are sung. The 
Canticles have usually been set to * Services' by 
church-musicians from the time of Edward VI.* 
The Te Deum has often been used as a 
separate service on occasions of special rejoi- 
cing. It was commanded to be said ^with the 
procession in English' (i.e. the litany) in 1547» 
at a thanksgiving at St Paul's for the victory 
over the Scots at Musselburgh'^; it concludes the 
service at the coronation of our sovereigns; 
and it is appointed to be sung at the installation 
of the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

^ Jebb, On the Choral Service of the Church. 
* Strype, Memorials of Cranmer^ I. n. 3. 
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The hymn in the original Latin is ad 
follows' : 

Te Deum laudamus : te Dominum oonfitemur. 

Te setemum Patrem : omnis terra veneratur. 

Tibi omnes Angeli : tibi coeli et universse potestatee, 

Tibi Cherubin et Seraphin : inoessabili voce pro- 
clamant, 

Sanctus, Sanctus^ Sanctus : Dominus Deus Sabaoth. 

Pleni sunt coeli et terra : majestatis gloriae tuae. 

Te gloriosus Apostolorum chorus, 

Te Prophetarum laudabitis numerus, 

Te Martyrum candidatus : laudat exercitus. 

Te per orbem terrarum : sancta confitetur Ecclesia; 

Patrem immensse majestatis ; 

Venerandum tuum verum : et unicum Filium ; 

Sanctum quoque Paracletum Spiritum. 

Tu Rex glorise Christe. 

Tu Fatris sempitemus es Filius. 

Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem : non horru- 
isti Virginis uterum. 

Tu devicto mortis aouleo : aperuisti credentibus regna 
coelorum. 

Tu ad dextram Dei : sedes in gloria Patris. 

Judex crederis esse venturus. 

Te ergo qusesumus, famulis tuis subveni : quos pre- 
tioso sanguine redemisti. 

Sterna fac cum Sanctis tuis : in gloria numerari. 

Salvum fac populum tuum Domine : et benedio 
hsereditati tuae. 

1 Palmer, Orig. Lit. i. 226. 

6—5 
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Et rege fllos : et extolle illos nsque in aetemom. 

Per singuloB dies : benedicimus te. 

Et laudamus nomen taam : in saeculiun et in sseca- 

lam BsecuIL 
Dignare Domine die isto : mnepeccato nos costodire. 
Miserere nostri Domine : miserere nostrL 
Fiat misericordia tua Domine super nos : qnemad- 

modum speravimus in te. . 

In te Domine speravi : non confundar in setemum. 

The Song The SoDg of the Three Children, or Bene* 

oftheThre6 ^ 

chfldren. dicite^ wWch is added as an alternative to the 
Te Deum^ was used as a hymn in the Jewish 
Church, though not received into the Jewish 
canon. It is not extant in Hebrew, and was 
probably composed by an Alexandrine Jew, 
as a paraphrase upon the cxlviiith Psalm. It 
was used by the Christians in their devotions 
from the most early times. St Cyprian quotes 
it as holy Scripture, in which opinion he is 
supported by Ruffinus, who inveighs against 
St Jerome for doubting its divine authority, 
and informs us that it was used in the Church 
of Toledo long before his time, who himself 
lived in 390 a.d. St Chrysostom says that it 
was sung throughout the world, and would 
continue to be sung in future generations. In 
the ancient English offices, the Benedicite was 
the first hymn at lauds. 
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This hymn is very appropriate to be used 
when we would glorify God for his . works, or 
when the lesson treats of the creation, as on 
Septuagesima Sunday. In the first Prayer 
Book of King Edward VI. it was appointed 
to be used in Lent, and the Te Deum during 
the rest of the year. 

The hymn Benedictus. or the song of Za- Thehvmns, 
charias, and the psalm Jubilate Deo^ were, like ^^ ^^' 
the preceding, used at lauds in the ancient 
English offices. 

The use of what is called a voluntary, after Music after 

the second 

the second lesson, was common at the time of lesson. 
the Reformation, as appears from the following 
account of it given by Lord Bacon, (Pacifica- 
tion of the Church, Works, ii. 540.) * After 
the reading of the word, it was thought fit 
that there should be some pause for holy me- 
ditation, before they proceeded to the rest of 
the service : which pause was thought fit to be 
filled rather with some grave sound than with 
a still silence ; which was the reason of playing 
upon the organs after the lessons were read.' 

The pause alluded to in the preceding 
passage denoted the transition to another part 
of the service, corresponding with prime in 
the Breviary. The office oi prime commenced 
with the Athanasian Creed, for which the 
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Apostles' Creed has been substituted except on 
certain days. 

The Apos- That which we call the Apostles' Creed is 

tin* CreecL 

the ancient confession of the Church of Rome. 
It contains in a brief and simple form the 
principal articles of the Christian fistith, without 
any reference to the heresies, against which 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds are directed. 
Those heresies arose in the £ast» and spread 
there extensively ; and it became necessary to 
meet them by introducing new and more ac- 
curate definitions into the formularies of faith: 
they did not disturb the Roman Church, and 
her primitive creed, therefore, was retained, 
at least for some time, without addition. But 
even this formulary was probably an amplifi- 
cation, though a very ancient one, of a still 
simpler confession of faith, used by the Apos- 
tles in admitting the first converts to the 
Church. For we are not justified in asserting 
that the Creed, as we now have it, was framed 
by the Apostles, though it bears their name, 
and though an old tradition professes to assign 
to each of the twelve his share in the compo- 
sition of it. From the notices which occur 
on the subject in the most ancient records of 
the Church, it appears that in the first age. 
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the confession of &ith made by converts at 
baptism was of the simplest kind, amounting 
to no more than a declaration of belief in the 
three divine Persons, in whose name they were 
baptized; nor does it appear that a public 
confession was repeated, as now, in the services 
of the Church, or that it was required to be 
made on any other occasion but at baptism. 
The custom of saying a creed in the daily ser- 
vice was commenced in the Church of Antioch 
about the year 471 a.d.; in the Church of Con- 
stantinople a. d. 511; in the Spanish Church 
after the council of Toledo, a.d. 589; in the 
Galilean Church in the reign of Charlemagne ; 
and from thence it passed into the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. It was not adopted by the 
Roman Church till the year 1014 ; and then 
the Nicene and Athanasian formularies were 
used, rather than the Apostles' Creed, as being 
more full and explicit against heresies. The 
Apostles' Creed was . substituted for the Atha- 
nasian by Cardinal Quignonius in his Breviary, 
A.D. 1536, (see above, p. 17) and that example 
was followed by our Reformers. But it was 
the Apostles' Creed which was used in the 
Anglo-Saxon offices before the Norman Con- 
quest ; and one of the most early copies of 
that Creed now remaining is found in Greek, 
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written in Saxon characters, at the end of king 
Athelstan^s Psalter, about the year 703. It is 
as follows : 

HuTTevdo €19 Oeov TlaTcpa iravroKpaTopa, icai 
€iy Tou Xpiarov Iijaodv Yiov clutov tov fiova^ 
yeviffjToVf Toy Kvpiov tjiuiwVf Toy yevvtfievTa €K 
Ilv€vju,aTO£ ayiov, Kal Mapiai rij^ irapOevov' 
Tov 67rl Yiovrlov WiKaTov (TTavpwdevTa^ to^ 
ipevraf r^ TpiTjy vifiepq. avaaTavTa ck veKpHv^ 
uvafiavra eU tov^ ovpavotkf KaQtinevov ev oe^lq 
Tov Uarpo^j oQev epy^erai Kplvai ^wvTa^ xal 
v€Kpov$* Koi €is Tlv€v/uLa aytov, ayiav CKKXifaiayf 
a(p€(nv afiapTiwUy aapKO^ avaaTaaw* AfJLrjv. 

This is probably the form in which the 
Creed was used in the middle of the second 
century. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
following additions, marked by italics, were 
made subsequently: 

Maker of heaven and earth ; 

conceived by the Holy Ghost ; 

dead and buried ; 

He descended into heU ; 

the right hand of God the Father Almighty ; 

the holy Catholic Church ; 

the Communion of Saints; 

and the life everlasting. 
For the history of these additions, see the 
treatise of Bishop Pearson On the Creed. 
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It is interesting to compare together the Andent 
following versions of the Creed, of the thir- versions of 

° ' , the Creed. 

teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
respectively; extracted from Maskell's Monu- 
menta Ritualiay ii. 240. 

1 From one of the Cotton MSS. in the 
British Museum of the thirteenth century. 

Hi true in God, fader hal-miohttende, that 
makede heven and herdethe : and in Ihesu Erist, 
is ane lepi sone, hure laverd, that was bigotan of 
the hali gast, and bom of the mainden marie, 
pinid under Punoe Pilate, festened to the rode, 
ded and dulvun, lioht in til helle, the thride dai 
up ras fra dede to live, ste} in til hevenne, sitis 
on his fadir richt hand, fadir al-waldand, he then 
sal cume to deme the quike an the dede. Hy 
troue hy theli gast, and hely kirke, the samning 
of hal3es, for3ifnes of sinnes, uprisigen of fleyes, 
and life withhuten ende. Amen. 

2 From a Harleian MS. in the British 
Museum of the fourteenth century. 

I bileue into god, fader almy3ti, maker of 
heuene and of erthe: and into lesu Crist his 
onli sooe, oure lord, which was conoeyued of the 
holi goost, borun of the virgyne marie, he euffrid 
passioun Pilat of pounce, crucified, deed and 
buried : he wente doun to helle, the thridde day 
he roos a3en from deeth to liif, he 8ti3ed to 
heuene : there he sittith on the ri3thalf of god 
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the fadir almy3ti : and fro thens he is to oome 
to deeme the quyke and the deede. I belieud 
in the holi goost, al holi chirche, communyng^ 
of seyntis^ forgeuenes of synnes, a36nrisyng of 
fleisch, and euerlastyng liif. Amen. 

3 From a MS, in the Bodleian Library of 
the fifteenth century. 

I bileue in God, Fadre alle my3ty, shapere of 
heuene and of erthe. And in Ihesu Crist his 
oonlepye sone, oure Lord oon : whiohe was con- 
ceyvede of the Holy Goost : bom of the mayden 
inarye: suffrede undir the Ponce Pilate: cru- 
cifyede, and dede : and is buriede : cometh doun 
to helles : the thridde day he roos from deethis : 
steyed up to heuenes : sitteth on his Fadre ri3te 
side, Ood alle my3ty : and fro thense he is to 
come for to deeme the quyke and dede. I 
bileue in the Holy Spirit, holy chirche, comunyng 
of seyntes, for3eueness of synnes, risyng of flesshe 
unto ay lastynge lif. So mote it be. Amen. 

4 From the Prymer in English and Latin. 
8vo. Paris, 1638. 

I beleue in god, the father almyghty, maker of 
heuen and earthe. And in lesu Chryst hys onely 
Sonne our Lorde. Whiche was conceyued by 
the holy ghoste, and borne of the virgyn Mary. 
Which suffred deathe under Pons Pilate, and 
was crucifyed, deade, and buryed. Which de- 
scendyd to hell, the thyrde day rose from death 
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to lyfe. Whiche asoendyd into heven, and sytteth 
at the ry3t hande of god, the father almightye. 
And from thens, shall come for to judge both the 
quyoke and the deade. I beleue in the holy 
ghoste. The holy ohurche catholike, the com- 
munyon of sayntes. The remyssyon of synnes. 
The resurreotyon of the flesshe. And the lyfe 
euerlastynge. So be it* 

The word creed is derived from the first origin of 

the word 

word iu the Latin, Credo^ which is the name creed. 
in common use to this day among Roman 
catholics; similarly, the Lord's prayer by them 
is termed, from its initial words, Pater noster ; 
and many hymns and psalms are named in the 
same way. The old name symholum denoted 
that the brief summary of his faith was the 
watchword by which the soldier of Christ was 
to be known. 

The custom of turning towards the east 1^^ 
during the repetition of the Creed is stilP**^^"'' 
very generally observed. The early Chris- 
tians generally in their prayers looked in that 
direction, and their churches were built and 
arranged with a view to their doing so. The 
custom is frequently noticed by the Others, 
who assign several reasons for it, as for 
instance, 1 That the east was the symbol 
of Christ, who was called in Scripture *the 
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orient,' and the * Sun of righteousness/ 2 That 
the east was the place of paradise. 3 That 
it was the more honourable part of creation. 
4 That Christ made his first appearance in the 
east, and will there appear again at the last 
day. But whether the custom was originally 
founded on any one of these reasons may be 
doubtful, as we find that the Pagans generally 
worshipped towards the east ; and a practice 
of this kind, being indifferent in itself, was 
likely to be continued when they changed their 
religion. 
Obeisance It is hardly necessary to observe, that the 

at the name . *' " 

of JesQs. obeisance made by the whole congregation on 
pronouncing the name of Jesus, and confessing 
their faith in him, is in accordance with the 

Pha. u. 10. spirit of the passage of St Paul, * that at the 
name of Jesiis every knee should bow.^ For 
this custom we have written authority in the 
eighteenth canon, which orders, * that when in 
time of divine service the Lord Jesus shall be 
mentioned, due and lowly reverence shall be 
done by all persons present, as it has been 
accustomed ; testifying by these outward cere-^ 
monies and gestures their inward humility. 
Christian resolution, and due acknowledgment, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ, the true eternal Son 
of God, is the only Saviour of the world,' &c. 
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The prayers (preces) which follow the Creed, The pray- 
including the lesser litany, as it is called, the the creed. 
Lord's prayer, and the versicles and responses, 
are of great antiquity in the Western Churches, 
and always occupied the position which they 
now have in the service. They are as follows 
in the Breviary of Sarum, though in a diflTerent 
order and arrangement. 

Dominus vobkcum. 
Et cum spiritu tuo. 
Oremus. 
Kyrie eleison. 
Christe eleison. 
Kyrie eleison. 
Pater noster, &c. 

Ostende nobis, Domine, misericordiam tuam. 
Et salutare tuum da nobis. 
Domine salvum fao regem. 
Et exaudi nos in die qua invocaverimus te. 
Sacerdotes tui induantur justitiam. 
Et sanoti tui exultent. 
Salvum fac populum tuum, Domine. 
Et benedic hsereditati tuae. 
Da paeem, Domine, in diebus nostris. 
Quia non est alius qui pugnat pro nobis nisi tu 
Deus noster. 
Cor mundum crea in me, Domine. 
Et Spiritum sanctum tuum ne auferas a me. 

The versicle * The Lord be with you,' and 
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the response to it, are of great antiquity : they 
are enjoined by the Council of Bracara, a.d. 
675, to be used before the celebration of the 
Eucharist, and spoken of as an Apostolical tra-* 
dition; ^sic ab Apostolis traditum, sic omnis 
retinet oriens.' As before the Psalms there is 
a mutual exhortation between the minister and 
people, the minister saying, * Praise ye the Lord,* 
and the people answering, * The Lord's name 
be praised;' so here before they begin their 
petitions, they commend each other to the Di-* 
vine grace. St Chrysostom frequently speaks 

Homii. ^f these mutual intercessions of priest and 

2 Cor. people. 

The exhortation, *Let us pray,' was for- 
merly used before the Collects, when the change 
was made from the litaneutical or versicular 
form, to the continuous prayer, or oratio ; and 
it still has that place in the Litany and in the 
Communion Service after the Commandments. 
Here it forms an introduction to the whole 
office of prayer. In the ancient Church this 
form was pronounced by the deacon, {Setjdwfiei^y 
SeijOwfiev €KT€vm), as if to remind the people 
that they were to accompany the priest silently 
in the prayer which he was about to make, 
though they were not to interrupt him by re- 
sponses. 
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The exclamation, * Lord have mercy upon 
us,' was retained by the Latin Church in the 
Greek form, *Kyrie eleison/ on account, as 
it is said, of some peculiar efficacy supposed 
to reside in those words. It is repeated three 
times, that it may be addressed to each person 
of the Trinity. It is mentioned by Arrian, a 
writer of the second century, as a heathen 

prayer ; tov Oeov eTriKoKovfxevoi SewfieOa avrov Epictet. ii. 
Kvpie eXerjarov. 

The rubric which orders the priest to stand 
while he says the versicles after the Lord's 
Prayer, was added in 1562. It is probably 
founded on the practice of the priests in the 
unreformed Church. For it was, and still is, 
the custom there, for the priest at all the long 
prayers to kneel before the altar, and mutter 
them softly by himself; but whenever he comes 
to any versicles to which the people are to make 
their responses, he rises up and turns himself 
to them in order to be heard : which custom 
the compilers of our Liturgy might probably 
have in mind, when they ordered the minister 
to stand up in this place. 

The versicles and responses are chiefly taken 
from the Psalms. Ps. lxxxv. 7, * Shew us thy 
mercy, Lord, and grant us thy salvation.' 
Ps. XX. 9, (as translated by the LXX.), *0 
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Lord, save the king : and hear ns in the day 
when we call upon thee.' Ps. cxxxii. 9, 'Let 
thy priests be clothed with righteousness : and 
let thy saints sing with joyfulness/ Ps. xxriii. 
9, 'Save thy people, and give thy blessing 
unto thine inheritance/ (which is also found 
in the * Te Deum,' together with the rest of 
the verse, 'feed them [in the margin of the 
Bible ' rule them,'] and set them up for ever.') 
The versicle, * Give peace in our time,' &c., and 
the response, ' Because,' &C., are not found in 
the Psalms. The connexion between the two 
appears to be this ; we pray to God to give us 
peace, because there is no one who can secure 
this blessing for us besides him. The Roman 
Breviary has instead, ' Fiat pax in virtute tua ; 
et abundantia in turribus tuis :' which is from 
Ps. cxxii. 7. 

The petitions contained in these versicles 
are expanded in the collects and prayers which 
follow; the first in the collect for the day; 
the second in the prayer for the Queen ; the 
third and fourth in the prayer for the clergy 
and people ; the fifth in the second collect for 
peace ; the last in the third collect for grace. 
Th« Col. The versicles were followed in the ancient 

service-books, as in our Prayer Book by collects, 
{orationes)^ in which the priest collected and 



lectf. 
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offered up alone the various supplications pre- 
viously made by himself and the people jointly. 

Of the first collect, which is variable, we 
shall speak hereafter, (Chap. viii). 

The second collect, for peace, has been 
used in the English Church for at least 1200 
years. In the Latin it is much more condensed. 

Deus auctor pacis et amator, quern nossevivere, 
cui Bervire regnare est, protege ab omnibus im. 
pugnationibus supplices tuos ; ut qui in defen« 
sione tua oonfidimus, nuUius hostilitatis arma 
timeamus. Per &c. 

* In knowledge of whom standeth our eter- 
nal life,' i. e. consisteth ; as in Art. ix. * Original 
sin standeth not in the following of Adam.' 
Compare the commencement of the collect for 
St Philip and St James's day ; ' Almighty 
God, whom truly to know is everlasting life.' 

It is observed by Wheatly, that in the 
collect for peace which we use at morning 
prayer, before we engage in the various affairs 
of the day, we pray for outward peace, and 
desire to be preserved from the injuries, 
affronts, and wicked designs of men : but in 
that for the evening we ask for inward tran- 
quillity, for that peace which the world cannot 
give, as springing from the testimony of a good 
conscience, that so each of us may with David 
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be enabled to say, *I will lay me down in peace^ 
and take my rest ;' having our hearts as easy 
as our heads, and our sleep sweet and quiet. 

The third collect, for grace, is of equal 
antiquity, and is found in the Sacramentary of 
Grelasius, A. D. 494, in the following form : 

Domine sancte, pater omnipotens, seteme Deus, 
qui no8 ad principium hujus diei pervenire fecisti ; 
tua nos hodie salva virtute ; et concede ut in hac 
die ad nullum declinemus peccatum, nee ullum 
incurramus periculum ; sod semper ad tuam jus* 
titiam faoiendam omnis nostra actio tuo modera- 
mine dirigatur. Per &c. 

The Prayer The fivc prayers which follow were formerly 
Queen, &o. said at the end of the litany, and were not in^ 
troduced into the daily service till the year 
1661. Had they been placed here when the 
Prayer Book was originally framed, they would 
probably have been termed collects^ like the 
three which precede them. In the ancient 
Service-books such prayers were called me- 
morice^ commemorations, meinorice de pace^ de 
ff^tatidy pro rege^ &c. The first two do not 
appear to be taken firom any ancient offices, 
though in expression and substance they are 
conformable to many prayers for kings, &c., in 
the liturgies of the primitive Church. As ex- 
amples of elevated rhythmical prose, they are 
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not surpassed by any compositions in our lan- 
guage. 

The Royal Family was not mentioned in 
the Prayer Book before the reign of James I., 
because both his protestant predecessors died 
without issue. But at his accession the present 
prayer was added. When first inserted it 
began ^Almighty God, which hast promised to 
be a Father of thine elect and of their seed/ 
Perhaps this was thought to savour a little of 
Calvinism; at any rate in 1632 it was altered 
to * Almighty God, the fountain of all goodness.* 

The Prayer for the Clergy and people is 
found in the sacramentary of Gelasius, a.d. 
494. It was added to our Liturgy at the revi- 
sion in 1552. It has probably been used in 
the English Church for 1200 years. The Latin 
is as follows : 

Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, qui facis mira- 
bilia magna solus ; prsetende super famulos tuos 
pontifices, et super cunctas oongregationes illis 
commissas, spiritum gratise salutaris; et ut in 
veritate tibi complaceant, perpetuum eis rorem 
tuse benedictionis infunde. Per &o. 

[The word Pontifices here comprehends all 
the clergy ; bishops in the first five centuries 
being entitled not simply pontifices^ but pontic 
fices maximi. See Bingham, i. 71.] 

B. 0. P. 7 
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The word curate is derived from the medi- 
aeval Church, {curatus) and properly includes 
all who have the cure or care of souls. Its 
special application to designate a clergyman 
who assists the incumbent, has come into use 
since the Reformation. Before that period 
this class of ministers probably did not exist, 
or at least not in sufficient numbers to have a 
separate denomination. 

The preface of this prayer is from Psalm 
cxxxvi. 4, and implies that the existence and 
conservation of the Church is a marvel due to 
God alone. The concluding sentence, * Grant 
this, &c.' it will be observed, is not in the 
original, but was added by our Reformers. We 
can hardly be mistaken in supposing that it 
was suggested by the undue assumptions made 
on behalf of the priests in the Romish Church. 
It declares that the blessings which we invoke 
on the clergy are not for their honour, but 
God's ; and that we look not to them but to 
Christ, as our only Advocate and Mediator. 
The Prayer ^^^ prayer of St Chrysostom is so called 
sLtom.^" because it occurs in the Liturgy of the Church 
of Constantinople, which bears the name of 
that celebrated father. It is not however 
found in the most ancient MSS. of that Liturgy, 
but in those of the Liturgy of Basil, where it 
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precedes the third anthem at the beginning of 
the Communion-service. It is doubtful whether 
the prayer be as old as the time of Basil or 
Chrysostom ; but it has been used from a very 
ancient date in the Churches over which these 
two fathers presided, namely those of Caesarea 
and Constantinople. 

The prayer is addressed to our Lord, as 
appears both from the reference to the 
promise made by Him (Matth. xviii. 20), and 
from the absence of tfte termination usual in 
prayers offered to the Father. This is clear 
in the original Greek, but is made somewhat 
ambiguous in the English, by the opening invo- 
cation, which is more commonly addressed to 
theFather, though equally applicable to the Son. 

'O Ttts Koivds Tavra^ Kai avjUi(J)a}vov^ tifuv X^P^' 
adfX€vo9 irpoaevy(aSf d Koi ovo kqX rpial avuKpto^ 
vovaip €7rl ovoixaTi aovy ras aiTtjaei^ irapeyeiv 
€7rayy€i\djUi€vos' avros Kai vup tS>v covXtov aou 
rd aWrinara 7rpo9 to av/uL(pepov TrXrjpojcroVf 
Xopi^ywv tifiiv ev Tip itapovTi aiUvi Triv eiriyvwcnv 
T^s (T^s dXrideia^, Koi ev ry /uteWoi/rt ^(aijv 

The oflBce of matins appears to have The Bene- 

diction. 

always terminated with a benediction. That 
which we use (2 Cor. xiii. 14) is derived from 
the liturgies of the Eastern Churches, from 

7—2 
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those of Antioch, Caesarea^ Constantinople^ and 
Jerusalem, in which it had probably been 
used from primitive times. As it mentions 
the three persons of the Trinity, it is more 
proper to be used in the Christian Church 
than the ancient benediction enjoined by Moses 
(Numbers vi. 3), *The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee, &c.' which is however retained in 
the oflfice for the Visitation of the Sick. The 
word feUowsMp, used as a translation of the 
Greek Koivwviay was pfobably suggested by 
the word societas in the Latin Vulgate; the 
Authorised Version has communion, which is 
more apposite. The literal translation of the 
second clause is *the love of God the Fa- 
ther.' By substituting us for you at the 
conclusion, the benediction has been made to 
assume the form of a prayer. The original 
is as follows: 

'H j^apis Tov Kvpiou tifiSv Itjaou XpiaTOu, 
Kai tj ayairri tov Qeov Kai TlaTpo^t Kai tj koivcj^ 
via TOV ayiov Tlvev/uiaTog eitj fiera iravrwv viiwv* 

Th9 order ^^^ ^^^^1 ^veuing scrvice is a compilation 
iSg Prayer, ^om the ancicnt offices of evensong and com- 
pline, as they were used in the English Church. 
In its introductory and concluding portions, 
it is a repetition of the morning service. 
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The Magnificat bears a strong resemblance The Mag. 
to the song of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 1, And we 
may well suppose that the Blessed Virgin had 
meditated that Psalm, before she burst forth 
into her own hymn of praise. 

*The lowliness of his handmaiden,' i. e. the 
low estate, not humility of mind, which the 
Virgin was too humble to ascribe to herself. 

^Hath magnified me,' i. e. hath done to me 
great things. The phrase in the original (eVot- 
i^ore fkoi fieyaXela) is not quite the same as that 
translated *doth magnify' {lULeyaXvvei) at the 
beginning of the hymn. 

The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, being 
hymns of a contemplative and quiet character, 
are, as Bishop Jebb has observed, peculiarly 
suitable to be used in our evening devotions ; 
while the Te Deum and Jubilate express the 
active joy which befits us in the morning. 

The second and third collects are as follows 
in the Breviary of Sarum : 

Deus a quo sanota desideria, recta consllia, et 
justa sunt opera ; da servis tuis illam, quam mun. 
dus dare non potest, pacem ; ut et corda nostra 
mandatis tuis dedita,et hostium sublata formidine, 
tempera sint tua protectione tranquilla. Per &o. 

Illumina, qusesumus, Domine Deus, tenebras 
nostras ; et totius hujus nootis insidias tu a nobis 
repelle propitius. Per &o. 
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The Creed of St Athanasius. 

SeK. THE name of St Athanasius, the illustrious 
-^ defender of the doctrine of the Trinity, has 
long been given to this creed or hymn, which 
is also known as the Quicunqtte vult. He was 
Bishop of Alexandria in the fourth century ; 
and after undergoing many conflicts and much 
persecution in defence of the faith, he died in 
the year 375. Several creeds and confessions 
are extant, which are undoubtedly his ; but it 
is generally agreed among the learned that he 
was not the author of that which is used in the 
public service of the Church. Its history has 
been most ably investigated by Dr Waterland, 
who concludes that it was originally written in 
Latin, and shews that as early as 1233, the 
legates of Pope Gregory IX. (who quoted it at 
Constantinople as an authority in favour of the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost) were 
obliged to acknowledge that this was the case. 
* The style,' he says, * and phraseology of the 
creed; its early reception among the Latins, 
while unknown to the Greeks; the antiquity 
and number of the Latin MSS. and their agree- 
ment for the most part with each other, com- 
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pared with the lateness, scarceness, and dis- 
agreement of the Greek copies, all concur to 
demonstrate that this Creed was originally a 
Latin composure, rather than a Greek one.' 

The same learned author further argues that Probawy 

composed 

the Creed was probably composed in France, ^ France, 
alleging as reasons for this opinion, 1 That it 
was received in the Galilean Church, so far as 
appears, before all Churches. 2 That it was 
greatly esteemed by Galilean Councils and 
Bishops. The priests in that Church were 
commanded to learn it by heart. 3 That the 
Creed was first admitted into the Galilean 
psalter, and first received in those countries in 
which that psalter was received, viz. Spain, 
Germany, and England. 4 That the oldest ver- 
sion of it, and the oldest writers who notice and 
comment upon it, are Galilean. 5 The occa- 
sion which brought it into note, may also be 
found in the history of the Galilean Church. 
For * upon the revival of the Arian contro- 
versy in Gaul, under the influence of the 
Burgundian kings, it was obvious to call one 
side Athanasians, and the other Arians ; and the 
Creed, being a summary of the orthodox and 
catholic faith, might in process of time acquire 
the name of the Athanasian faith or jfides 
Athanasiiy in opposition to the contrary scheme 
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which might as justly be called the^desArii; 
just as the title of Apostolical given to the 
Roman Creed occasioned the mistake about its 
being made by the Apostles.' Dr Waterland 
has given reason for thinking that it was com- 
posed by Hilary, Bishop of Aries, in 430 a.d. 
He concludes that it was recognised as a rule 
of faith in 550, and received into the public 
offices of the Galilean Church not later than 
670. He fixes upon the year 800 as the date 
of its reception in England. It was presented 
to the Pope by Charlemagne (who valued it 
highly, and dispersed it wherever he went) in 
772 ; but as the Church of Rome was always 
tenacious of her own offices, and looked coldly 
upon formularies which were not of her framing, 
it was probably not received there till a later 
period, though still earlier than 930 A.D. In 
the Greek Churches it was received in the 7th 
century, the requisite alteration having first 
been made respecting the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, to adapt it to the dogma of the 
Greeks on that subject. 

*From the foregoing account,' says Dr 
Waterland,^ *it appears that its reception has 
been both general and ancient. It hath been 
received by Greeks and Latins all over Europe ; 
and if it hath been little known among the 
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African and Asian Churches, the like may be 
said of the Apostles' Creed, which hath not 
been admitted, scarce known, in Africa^ and 
but little in Asia, except among the Arme« 
nians, who are said to receive it. So that for 
generality of reception, the Athanasian Creed 
may vie with any, except the Nicene or Con- 
stantinopolitan, the only general Creed common 
to all the Churches. As to the antiquity of 
its reception into the sacred offices, this Creed 
has been received in several countries, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Rome itself, as soon, or 
sooner, than the Nicene ; which is a high com- 
mendation of it, as gaining ground by its own 
intrinsic worth, and without the authority of 
any general council to enforce it. And there 
is this thing further to be said for it, that 
while the Nicene and Apostles' Creeds have 
been growing up to their present perfection 
in a course of years, or centuries of years, 
and not completed till about the year 600, 
this Creed was made and perfected at once, 
and is more ancient, if considered as an entire 
form, than either of the other; having re- 
ceived its full perfection, while the others 
wanted theirs.' 

The Creed was framed at a time when the The* dam. 
Church was disposed to shew little tenderness cUuTiL.' 

7—5 
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towards the maintainers of heretical opinions. 
It was thought, till experience slowly proved 
the contrary, that false doctrine was to be 
extirpated by persecution, and excluded by 
vehemence of denunciation. The principles 
of toleration were the growth of a later age. 
No portion of this formulary was, perhaps, 
responded to with more favour at its first 
promulgation, than the sentences which de- 
clare the condemnation of those who dissent 
from its definition of the fidth. These * dam- 
natory clauses,' however, have in modem times 
given offence to many persons who make no 
objection to the substance of the Creed. The 
prelates who were appointed to review the 
Prayer Book in 1689, endeavoured to remove 
the scruples which were entertained on this 
subject. They framed a rubric, explaining 
that * the condemning clauses are to be under- 
stood as relating only to those who obstinately 
deny the substance of the Christian faith.* 
This explanation, though not embodied in a 
rubric, is generally adopted by the divines 
who have written in defence of the Creed, and 
it is in conformity with Mark xvi. 16 : * He 
that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ; 
but he that believeth not, shall be damned.' 
It might have been a judicious course to omit 
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the clauses in question, as Dr Waterland sug- 
gests ; but a great unwillingness must always 
have been felt to mutilate a formulary, which, 
though not promulgated by the authority of 
a general council, has had universal reception 
for so many centuries. The following remarks 
of Archbishop Seeker on this subject are 
worthy of consideration : ^ The condemnation. Explained 

by ftroh* 

contained in two or three clauses of this bishop 

Seeker. 

Creed, belongs (as the most zealous defenders 
of our faith in the holy Trinity agree, and as 
every one who reads it considerately will soon 
perceive) not to all, who cannot understand, 
or cannot approve, every expression in it, but 
only to such as deny the " Trinity in Unity,'' or 
" three Persons in one God." " This" alone is 
said to be "the Catholic faith." The words 
that follow after ** for there is one person of 
the Father," and so on, are designed only to 
set this forth more particularly. Our condem- 
nation is no more hard and uncharitable than 
our Saviour's is at Mark xvi. 16. And neither 
is so ; because both are to be interpreted with 
due exceptions and abatements. Suppose a 
collection of Christian duties had been drawn 
up, and it had been said in the beginning or 
at the end of it, " this is the Catholic practice, 
which except a man observe faithfully, he can- 
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not be saved ;'^ would not every one understand, 
that allowance must be made for such things, 
as a man through involuntary ignorance mis- 
took, or through mere infirmity failed in, or 
was truly sorry for, so far as he knew he 
had cause? Why then are not the same 
allowances to be understood in speaking of 
doctrines? For when the Creed says that 
" Whosoever will be saved, hefore all things it 
is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith,^' 
it doth not mean that true faith is more ne- 
cessary than right practice, but that naturally 
it precedes it, and is to be first learnt in order 
to it. The intention therefore of the Creed, 
as well as of our Lord in the Gospel, is only 
to say, that whoever rejects the doctrine of it 
from presumptuous self-opinion, or wilful neg- 
ligence, and doth not afterward repent of 
these faults; particularly if he is made sen- 
sible of them ; or if not, at least in general, 
among his unknown sins ; the case of such a 
one is desperate. But if want of information, 
weakness of apprehension, or even excusable 
wrongness of disposition, should make him 
doubt or disbelieve any or the main part of 
this Creed ; nay, which is vastly a worse case, 
the whole revelation of Christianity; though 
we pass judgment on his errors without re- 
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serve, and generally on all who maintain them, 
yet personally and singly we presume not to 
judge of his condition in the next world. " To 
his own master he standeth or falleth." Bom. 
XIV. 4. 

We may observe that this Creed consists, object of 

•^ ^ /the Creed. 

in a great measure, of negations. It was mani- 
festly drawn up for the purpose of contradict- 
ing and excluding certain heretical opinions, 
which were at the time in circulation, respecting 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the union of 
the divine and human natures in our blessed 
Lord. At the present day, therefore, it may 
well be found obscure by the unlearned, who 
are without any knowledge of those heresies. 
By some persons it is thought not only obscure, 
but presumptuous; because, as they say, it 
attempts to penetrate inscrutable mysteries: 
whereas it is itself a protest against the pre- 
sumptuous definitions which had been already 
hazarded; and it is only for the purpose of 
rebutting them that it has recourse to any 
positive statements of doctrine. No one is qua- 
lified to understand, and much less to criticise 
the terms of this Creed, till he has informed 
himself of the religious controversies which 
were rife at the time when it was composed. 
It has been said, that we do not wisely, to 
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retain in our public services a formulary, 
which, to a great portion of our people, is 
unintelligible. But to this it may be replied, 
that we cannot safelj lay aside a bulwark 
which has been instrumental in protecting the 
Church against a set of opinions at one time 
very prevalent^ and even now by no means 
extinct. 
How often Xhe Creed was recited every Sundav, ac- 
nS^ cording to the offices of the unreformed 
Church, but neither this nor any other Creed 
was used in the daily service. Our reformers 
ordered it to be used only on certain days, the 
great festivals of the Church, and certain Saints' 
days, which were so selected that it might be 
repeated about once a month ; and on other 
days the Apostles' Creed was appointed to be 
said. It was formerly sung, like the Psalms, 
and was designated by the title of the Psalm 
Quicunqtie. And the custom is still retained 
of repeating it in alternate verses, and some- 
times of chanting it, in the same manner as 
the Psalms. * The structure of this hymn,' as 
Mr Jebb observes, *is most artificial, and in 
strict accordance with the rules of Hebrew 
composition, so as to present a poetical cha- 
racter fit for choral recitation^' 

] On the Choral Service of the Church. 
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The words * whosoever will be saved* are pagsages 
in the original Quicunqm wit salvm esse^ creed ex- 
* Whosoever is desirous of being saved/ The ^ 
word Trinity is first applied to the Godhead by 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, about 170 a.d. 
He says the first three days of creation * are 
types of the Trinity, that is to say, of God, his 
Word, and his Wisdom :' rviroi eial rfj^ rplaSo^, 

Tov Oeovy Kai tov \oyov avTov, Kal rijs <T0<f>ia9 

auTou. {Ad Autol. II. 15.) And TertuUian, at 
the end of the second century says, ' Ecclesia 
proprie et principaliter ipse est Spiritus in quo 
est Trinitas unius divinitatis Pater et Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus/ And the phrase * Trinity in 
unity,' &c. is also of ancient date. Thus Epi- 
phanius of the fourth century says, 'OfioXoyov" 

/uev Trjv TpidSa^ fiopaoa ev Tpidoiy Kal rpiaoa iv 
fjLOvaSif jULiav deoTYira TlaT/oos, koi Yioi;, icai ayiov 
Ylvsvikaro^* 

The verse * Neither confounding the per- 
sons,' &c., points at the error of 'Sabellius on 
the one hand, and of Arius on the other. 
Sabellius considered that the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost were but three different phases 
under which the one divine essence has been 
revealed to man : thus he confounded the per- 
sons. Arius maintained that the Son was not 
of the same substance with the Father, and thus 
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he divided the substance. Compare Anastas. 
et Cjril. Alex. Explan. Orth. Fid. 429. Q€as 

Ze ael i Tpias ovoM,al^eTai * XeyoirrcK our TpM vvo- 
araaeif, trroi irpoatorwa Tpiof ou \eyofi€w Tp€K ovaiof. 
If Tpels <l>va€iS9 If 0€ov^ 'rpel^, aXX cva Gcor, /uuiar 
avaiaWf tiroi iputnp, ofiokoyoSiievt iva fii§ apeiowUrt^ 
li€W ' Xiyotrre^ ce iiiav irakiw ovaiawj ^toc tf>wTiw, ov 
Xeyofup fiiaw vwo<munv, 'iva /uu| aafieXkuuflawfiev 
dXXa Tpei^ vwoaraaei^, tiToi Tpia irpoawiraf iw ynq, 
OeoTfp^, avtruuf plav koi KfnfO'iv wuTTevo/iev* It will 

be seen from this extract that the words i/gro- 
araais and irpoawirov in Greek correspond to 
person^ (having been adopted, as it seems, 
from the New Testament. See Heb. i. 3; 
2 Cor. iv. 6) and ovala and (f^vais to substance. 
The doctrine which is broadly stated in this 
and the preceding verse, is illustrated and set 
in different points of view by those which 
follow, down to *He therefore that will be 
saved,* &c. 

*The Father incomprehensible.* This in 
the original is pater immenstiSj i. e. immeasure- 
able, which word is used in the Old English 
version of the creed ; e. g. in the Primer of 
1639. The word incomprehensible may have 
been substituted on account of the ambiguous 
word in the Greek version a/caraXj/TrTo? : for 
at the time when our present translation was 
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made, incomprehensible was in like manner of 
ambiguous meaning: it was not restricted to 
the sense which it now bears, viz. that which 
cannot he grasped hy the understanding ; but 
it was also used to mean immeasurable^ as we 
may see in Hooker v. 55. By Seneca the words 
incomprehensibilis and immensus are coupled 
together as synonymous. 

* And yet they are not three eternals : but 
one eternal.* It may be objected, that inas- 
much as they are three Persons, and each 
Person is eternal, therefore they are three 
eternals. But the meaning of the Creed is that 
they are not three eternal Gods. 

* The Son is of the Father alone,' a Patre 
solOy i. e. not like the Holy Ghost, who is from 
the Father and the Son. When the Greeks 
adopted this creed, they overlooked the signi- 
ficance of solOj and allowed it to stand : but in 
the next verse 'The Holy Ghost is of the Father 
and of the Son,' they struck out the words * and 
of the Son.' We need not here speak of the 
controversy and schism which was occasioned 
by the addition of those words to the Nicene 
creed. See infra. Chap. ix. 

When it is said that * in this Trinity none 
is afore or after other,' &c. we are not to under- 
stand it of order ; for the Father is first, the 
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Son second, and the Holy Ghost third in order. 
Neither are we to understand it of office, for 
the Father is supreme in office, while the Son 
and Holy Ghost condescend to inferior offices. 
But we are to understand it, as the Creed itself 
explains it^ of duration, and dignity ; in which 
respect none is ^ afore or after other,' none 
* greater or less,' but the whole three persons 
co-eternal, and co-equaL (Waterland.) 

* Perfect God,' not such an imperfect and 
inferior God as Arius pretended ; 'perfedus was 
used to translate rkXeio^ in the New Testament, 
Ephes. iv. 1 3, &c. ^ Perfect man, of a reasonable 
soul,' &c. This is in opposition to Apollinaris, 
who asserted that Christ had a human body, 
without a rational soul, the Divine Logos or 
Word supplying the place of the soul : where- 
as in reality he had both soul and body as all 
men have, and was therefore * perfect man.' 
(Waterland.) 

^ For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one 
man/ &c. This analogy is derived from St 
Augustine; see below, p. 168. We are not 
to understand from it that the union of the 
two natures in Christ is similar to that of 
the soul and body in man ; but in order to 
reconcile us to that divine mystery, we are 
reminded of one of the mysteries of our own 
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being, which though incomprehensible, is per- 
fectly familiar to us. 

The following is the Creed in the original The creed 
Latin ; which the careful student will not fail Latin. 
to compare closely with the English transla- 
tion. 

Quicunque vult salvus esse : ante omnia opus 
est ut teneat catholicam fidem ; 

Quam nisi quisque integram inviolatamque ser- 
vaverit : absque dubio in seternum peribit. 

Fides autem catholica hsec est, ut unum Deum 
in Trinitate : et Trinitatem in unitate vene- 
remur ; 

Neque confundentes personas: neque substan- 
tiam separantes. 

Alia est enim persona Patris, alia Filii: alia 
Spiritus Sancti. 

Sed Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti una est 
Divinitas : aequalis gloria, coaetema majestas. 

Qualis Pater, talis Filius : talis Spiritus Sanctus. 

Increatus Pater, increatus Filius: increatus 
Spiritus Sanctus. 

Immensus Pater, immensus Filius: immensus 
Spiritus Sanctus. 

iEtemus Pater, aetemus Filius : aetemus Spiri- 
tus Sanctus. 

Et tamen non tres sBtemi : sed unus aetemus. 

Sicut non tres increati nee tres immensi : sed 
unus increatus, et unus immensus. 
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SimiEter omnipotenB Pater, onm^otenB Fitius : 
omnipoleDB Spiritos SanctoB; 

Et tamen noo ires omnipotenteB : sed nuns 
omnipoieos. 

lia Dens Pater, Dens FQhis: Dens Santas 



Et tamen noa trea Dii : sed anos est Deua. 
Ita Dominns Pater, DcHiimiis FQiiis : Dominna 
Spiritoa Sanctoa ; 
Et tamen n<m trea Dommi: sed onus est 



Qnia meat ringillatiiii nnamqoainqne personam, 
Deom et Dominom oonfiteri : Christiana Yeritate 
eompellimor ; 

Ita tres Deos ant Dominos dicere : eatholica 
religione prohibemor. 

Pater a nullo est factus : nee creatus nee geni- 
tos. 

Filius a Patre solo est : non factos, nee crea- 
tus, sed genitus. 

Spiritos Sanctos a Patre et Filio : non factos, 
nee creatos, nee genitos, sed proeedens. 

Unos ergo Pater, non tres Patres; onos Filios, 
non tres Filii : onos Spiritos Sanctos, non tres 
Spiritos SanctL 

Et in hac Trinitate nihil prios aot posterios : 
nihil majos aot minos. 

Sed totaa tres personse : cosetemse sibi sont et 
coseqoales. 
Ita ot per omnia (sicot jam sopra dictom est) 
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et Unitas in Trinitate: et Trinitas in Unitate 
veneranda sit. 

Qui vult ergo salvus esse : ita de Trinitate sen- 
tiat. 

Sed necessarium est ad aetemam salutem : ut 
ineamationem quoque Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
fideliter credat. 

Est ergo fides recta, ut credamus et confitea- 
mur : quia Dominus noster Jesus Christus, Dei 
Filius, Deus et homo est. 

Deus est ex substantia Patris ante saecula geni- 
tus : et homo est ex substantia matris in sseculo 
natus. 

Perfectus Deus, perfectus homo : ex anima 
rationali et humana came subsistens. 

^qualis Patri secundum Divinitatem: minor 
Patre secundum humanitatem. 

Qui licet Deus sit et homo : non duo tamen, 
sed unus est Christus. 

Unus autem, non conversione Divinitatis in 
carnem : sed assumptione humanitatis in Deum. 

Unus omnino, non confusione substantias ; sed 
unitate personse. 

Nam sicut anima rationalis et caro unus est 
homo : ita Deus et homo unus est Christus. 

Qui passus est pro salute nostra, descendit ad 
inferos : tertia die resurrexit a mortuis. 

Ascendit ad coelos, sedet ad dextram Dei Patris 
omnipotentis : inde ventures est judicare vivos et 
mortuos. 
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Ad cujus adventum omnes homines resurgere 
habent cum corporibus suis : et reddituri sunt de 
factis propriis rationem. 

Et qui bona egerunt ibunt in vitam setemam : 
qui vero mala in ignem setemum. 

Hseo est fides catholica, quam nisi quisque 
fideliter firmiterque crediderit : salvus esse non 
poterit. 

Gloria Patri, &c. 

Phrases The author of the Creed derived very 

taken from t n i • i i n t •• o 

stAugus- much of his phraseology from the writings of 

vluO* 

St Augustine, as will appear from the follow- 
ing quotations ^ 

Recte igitur Catholicse disciplinda maj es- 
tate institutum est, ut accedentibus ad reli- 
gionem fides persuadeatur ante omnia. Aug. 
de Util. Cred. 13. 

Estque ipsa seterna et vera et cara Trini- 
tas, neque confusa, neque separata. De Civit. 
Dei, XI. 28. 

Catholicam fidem, quae nee confundit nee 
separat Trinitatem, nee abnuit tres personas, 
nee diversas credit esse substantias. Contr. 
Maximin. ii. 22. 

Quicquid est Pater quod Deus est, hoc 
Filius, hoc Spiritus Sanctus. In Ps. lxviii. 

' From Mr Stephen's edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 501, &c. 
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.^Eternus Pater, cosetemus Filius, coseternus 
Spiritus Sanctus. Serm. cv. de Verb. Luc. ii. 

Nee tamen tres omnipotentes, sed unus 
omnipotens. De Trinit. v. 8. 

Deus Pater, Deus Filius, Deus Spiritus 
Sanctus. Ibid. viii. Prooem. 

Non tamen tres Deos, sed unum Deum 
dicimus. Ibid. v. 8. 

Sic et Dominum si quseras, singulum quem- 
que respondes ; sed simul omnes non tres do- 
minos Deos, sed unum Dominum Deum dico. 
Contr. Maadmin. ii. 23. 

Cum de singulis quaeritur, unus quisque 
eorum et Deus et omnipotens esse responde- 
atur ; cum vero de omnibus simul, non tres dii 
vel tres omnipotentes, sed unus Deus omnipo- 
tens. De Civit. Dei. xi. 24. (The phrase Veritas 
Christiana is in TertuU. adv. Marcion. i. 3.) 

Dicimus Patrem Deum de nuUo. Serm. CXL. 

lUe Filius est Patris, de quo est genitus ; 
iste autem Spiritus utriusque, quoniam de 
utroque procedit. Contr. Maximin. ii. 1 4. 

Neque natus est sicut unigenitus, neque 
factus. De Trin. v. 14. 

Unus est Pater, non duo vel tres ; et unus 
Filius, non duo vel tres; et unus amborum 
Spiritus, non duo vel tres. Contr. Maximin. 
II. 23. 
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In hac Trinitate non est aliud alio majus 
aut minus. Serm. ccxiv. in tradit. Synib. 3. 

Necessaria est omnibus fides Incarnationis 
Christi. Serm. cclxiv. de Ascens. dom. 4. 

Proinde Christus Jesus Dei Filius, est et 
Deus et homo. Enchirid. 35. 

Deus ante omnia saecula, homo in nostro 
ssBculo. IHd. 

Pater ergo et Filius unius sunt ejusdemque 
substantiae. Hoc est illud Homoousion, &c. 
Contr. Maximin. ii. 14. 

JSqualem Patri secundum diyinitatem, mi- 
norem autem Patre secundum carnem, hoc est 
secundum hominem. Ad Voltman. Ep. cxxxvii. 

Utrumque autem simul non duo, sed unus est 
Christus. In Joh. Evang. xiv. Tract. Lxxvin. 

Nemo ergo credat Dei Filium conversum 
et commutatum esse in hominis filium; sed 
potius credamus et non consumta divina et 
perfecte assumta humana substantia, manentem 
Dei Filium, factum hominis filium. Serm. 
CLXXXvii. in Nat. Dom. 

Idem Deus qui homo, et qui Deus, idem 
homo: non confusione naturae, sed unitate 
personsB. Serm. clxxxvi. in Nat. Dom. 

Sicut enim unus est homo anima rationalis 
et caro, sic unus est Christus Deus et homo. 
In Joh. Evang. xit. Tract, lxxviii. 



CHAPTER VIL 

The Litany^ and occasional Prayers and 

Thanksgivings. 

THE word litany was originally applied Meaning: of 
to any earnest petition, whether public -^»^y- 
or private, whether addressed to God or 
man; as we may see from the use of the 
word Xxrai/ei^o) in Homer and Hesiod. By the 
ancient Christians the word was used as 
another term for prayer. Eusebius says of 
Constantine, that a short time before his 
death he entered the church of the martyrs 
at Heliopolis, and there offered supplications 
and litanies to God ; \KeTYipiov% evxO'^ t€ kqI vit. const. 

\iTavela9 avewcfiTre r^ Qetp. But towards tho 

end of the fourth century, the word was more 
especially applied in the Eastern Church to 
certain solemn offices performed with proces- 
sions of the clergy and people. The Arians origin of 

this Kind 

of Constantinople in the time of St Chrysostom of service. 
not being permitted to meet for divine service 
within the walls, paraded through the city, 
singing anthems and hymns suited to their 
heresy, and so proceeded to their place of 
worship outside the city. To counteract the 
effect which this display might have upon the 
B. 0. p. 8 
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people, Catholic processions were established 
on a more splendid scale, which were called 
litanies. From the East thej passed into 
the West; the first person who introduced 
them in the West being Mamertus, bishop of 
Vienne, in France, about the year 460. His 
diocese being visited with several dreadful 
calamities, he appointed litanies, or rogationSy 
as they were called in Latin, to be celebrated 
on the three days preceding the feast of the 
Ascension. And as these days were annually 
observed in the same manner, they acquired 
the name which they still retain, of rogation-' 
days. About the year 600, on account of a 
great pestilence at Rome, Pope Gregory the 
Great appointed a litany to be solemnized; 
which was called litania septi/ormis, because 
he ordered the people to go in procession in 
seven distinct classes; first the clergy, then 
the laymen, then the monks, after them the 
virgins, then the married women, next the 
widows, and last of all, the poor and the 
children. These services having been at first 
instituted on occasions of public distress, were 
repeated on the anniversaries of those occa- 
sions, and at other times of humiliation, e. g. 
in the time of Lent, and on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, From the Gallican Chiu-ch these 
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processional services were introduced into 
England at a very early period. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Church the Rogation-days were called 
Gang-days. A litany of the English Church 
has been printed, as old probably as the 8th 
century, containing a large portion of that 
which we repeat at the present day, and pre- 
serving exactly the same form of petition and 
response which we still use. 

It appears, therefore, that this kind of ser- 
vice took its origin in the Eastern Church, 
and was subsequently adopted in the West. 
That peculiarity in the Litany, according to 
which the minister begins each petition, and 
the people conclude it, is also of oriental origin. 
It prevailed in the East from the earliest 
period, and is found in the Communion-Ser- 
vice, and other offices of the Eastern Churches ; 
while it did not prevail in the West till a much 
later period, and has always been sparingly 
used. 

Many alterations were made by our Reform- changes 
ers in this part of the service ; of which the Litany at 

the Re- 
following are the most worthy of note. formation. 

1 The processions were discontinued. In 
the year 1547 the word procession was syno- 
nymous with litany; and processions were 
enjoined by king Henry VIIL in 1544, when 

8—2 
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he caused the Litany to be translated into 
English, in order to encourage the attendance 
of the people at them. But the only relic of 
that ancient custom is now to be found in the 
practice of perambulating the bounds of parishes 
on or before Ascension-day. The injunctions of 
Archbishop Grindal, in 1571, direct ' Perambu- 
lation to be used by the people, for viewing the 
bounds of their parishes, in the days of the 
Rogation, commonly called Cross week, or 
Gang-days: that the minister use none other 
ceremonies than to say the two Psalms begin- 
ning ^^ Benedic anima mea Dominum," that is to 
say. Psalms ciii. and civ., and such sentences of 
Scripture as be appointed by the Queen's in- 
junctions, with the Litany and suffi*ages follow- 
ing the same, and reading one homily already 
decreed and set forth for that purpose : with- 
out wearing any surplice, carrying of banners 
or hand-bells, or staying at crosses, or such 
like popish ceremonies.' 

2 The invocations of the Saints were 
omitted. These invocations never had any 
place in the litanies of the East; and it is 
probable that in the West they are not of 
earlier date than the eighth century. Before 
that time it was customary to repeat Kt/rie 
eleison very frequently, so that the name 
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litany was given to that exclamation. In an 
ancient litany of the Roman Church, used on 
the vigil of the Assumption, the people re- 
peated with tears and prayers Kyrie eleison a 
hundred times, Christe eleison a hundred times, 
and KyHe eleison again a hundred times. 
(Hence the triple exclamation which we use 
before the Lord's Prayer, *Lord, have mercy 
upon us,' &c. is still called the lesser litany). 
The response of the people, Christe eleison^ was 
not customary in the Greek Church, and was 
peculiar to the West. By the Roman Church 
invocations of Saints were carried to such an 
extent as to form the chief part of the Litany. 
In the Breviary they are more than sixty in 
number : their place is after the invocation of 
the Trinity; each Apostle and Saint being 
called upon separately, with the petition ora 
pro noUs. As early as 1538 the injunctions of 
Cromwell prescribe the omission * in the pro- 
cessions of the ora pro nobis to so many saints ; 
whereby they had no time to sing the good 
suffrage Parce nobis Domine^ Libera nos 
DomineJ 

3 The service has been rendered more 
penitential by the addition of the words ^ miser- 
able sinners' in the opening invocations, and 
of the ancient anthem, ^ Remember not. Lord,* 
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&c., which was formerly connected with the 
penitential Psalms, the singing of which fre* 
quently preceded the litany. 

4 Many suffi*ages have been added, which 
our reformers met with, in their diligent coU 
lation of the various liturgies of the East^. 
*They took from the oriental and African 
rituals the following particulars, not to be 
found in the Western litanies: namely, the 
petitions against plague, pestilence, famine, 
and battle; the prayer for the strengthening 
of such as do stand, &c. ; that for the succour 
of those in tribulation ; that for travellers, &c.; 
and that for the forgiveness of our enemies.* 
* They have added,' as Mr Jebb observes, *what 
are found in no other rituals, the prayers 
against hypocrisy, envy, sedition, privy con- 
spiracy, &c. ; the obsecrations by our Lord's 
temptation, agony, and bloody sweat ; and the 
awful clause, which places in juxtaposition 
the time of our tribulation, and the time of 
our wealth.' 
The Litany The Litauy was originally intended to be a 
time to distinct office, apart from both matins and the 
Communion-service ; and the rubric, which 
appoints it to be sung or said * after morning 
prayer,' does not determine the time for its 

* Jebb, On the Choral Service of the Church. 



be said* 



f 

r 
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celebration. Our present practice may, how- 
ever, be referred back to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1559 injunctions were issued 
by her authority, directing that on Sundays the 
Litany should immediately precede the Com- 
munion-service, and that on Wednesdays and 
Fridays * the curate should, at the accustomed 
hours of service, resort to the church, and 
cause warning to be given to the people by 
knolling of a bell, and say the Litany and 
prayers.' In 1571 it was ordered by the in- 
junctions of Archbishop Grindal that the mi- 
nister was * not to pause or stay between the 
Morning Prayer, Litany, and Communion, to 
the intent the people might continue together 
in prayer, and hearing the word of God, and 
not depart out of the Church during all the 
time of the whole divine service.' 

The Litany is still performed separately at 
the universities on certain days of humiliation, 
e. g. on the dOth of January ; and as the rubric 
authorizes the bishop to order it at such times 
as he thinks it proper, it is frequently used at 
confirmations. When it is thus used as a 
distinct service, we are better able to appre- 
ciate its solemnity and beauty, its comprehen- 
siveness, its well- wrought climaxes, its plaintive 
and pathetic appeals to the throne of grace. 
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In what The injunctions of Queen Elizabeth referred 

chnrch. to above, appointed the Litany to be said by 
the priests and choir in the midst of the 
church, at a low desk, anciently called the 
failed stool. And this custom is still retained 
in many cathedrals ; in allusion, probably, to 
the passage of Joel ii. 17, which may also hare 
suggested the first use of litanies in times of 
public mourning ; ^ Let the priests, the minis* 
ters of the Lord, weep between the porch and 
the altar, and let them say, Spare thy people, 
Lord, &c/ 

After invoking the three persons of the 
blessed Trinity separately and collectively, we 
address our suffi*ages first to the Son, and then 
sum them up, and address them to the Father 
in the Lord's prayer, and in the collect, *0 
God, merciful Father, &c.' Then the Gloria 
Patri recalls us to the contemplation of the 
Trinity. In the versicles which follow, we 
address ourselves again to the Sou in a still 
more plaintive tone than before; and these 
petitions we also lay before the Father, in the 
collect, * We humbly beseech thee, Father, 
&c.' We once more turn to the Son in the 
prayer of St Chrysostom, and conclude by in- 
voking the blessings of all the three Persons 
of the Godhead. 
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The opening invocations, and the prayer, 
* Remember not, &e.,' which was formerly used 
as an anthem after the penitential Psalms, and 
before the Litany, are as follows in the bre- 
viary of Sarum : 

Pater de ccelis Deus, miserere nobis. 

Fili redemptor mundi Deus, miserere nobis. 

Spiritus Sancte Deus, miserere nobis. 

Sancta Trinitas, unus Deus, miserere nobis. 

Ne reminiscaris Domine delicta nostra vel paren- 
turn nostrorum ; neque vindictam sumas de peo- 
catis nostris. Parce Domine, parce populo tuo, 
quem redemisti precioso sanguine tuo, ne in 
setemum irascaris nobis. 

We pray that God will not remember the 
offences of our forefathers, so as to visit them 
upon us, as he has threatened to do in the 
second commandment. 

In the second part of the service, the de- 
precations, we speak of * blindness of heart,' 
meaning thereby a state of spiritual insensi- 
bility, a different thing from * hardness of 
heart,' which is afterwards deprecated, and 
which consists in obstinate resistance to the will 
of God. 

By the words * deadly sin,' we do not allude 
to the distinction which the Romanists make 
between mortal or unpardonable, and venial 
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sins, but we mean such as are called presump^ 
tuous sins in the Psalms, i. e. very wilful and 
heinous offences, as opposed to * negligences 
and ignorances/ *From sudden death,' db 
improvisa morte^ in the Latin ; i. e. death un- 
foreseen, and not prepared for. 

The words rebellion and schum were 
inserted in 1662, being suggested by the 
subversion of Church and State which had 
recently taken place. After privy conspiracy^ 
in both Prayer Books of Edward VI. fol- 
lowed, *from the tyranny of the bishop of 
Rome and all his detestable enormities;' but 
this was wisely omitted in the revision under 
Elizabeth. 

* By the mystery,^ &c. This and the next 
petition are called obsecrations^ where in ad- 
dressing the Saviour we urge his own suffer- 
ings as a plea in our behalf. A similar mode 
of expression is found in the epistles of St 
Rom. xii.i. Paul, who beseeches his disciples by the * mer- 
2 Cor. X. 1. cies of God,' * By the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ,' &c. 

*By thine agony.' *By thine unknown 
sorrows and sufferings,' {Si aypdaTaop kottwp Kal 
fiaaapcov) was an obsecration of the ancient 
Greek Church. 

*We sinners do beseech thee,' &c. The 
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commencement of the Intercessory part of the 
Litany. 

Under the term magistrates we include 
not only those persons who are specially so 
called, but all who are invested with authority 
for maintaining the laws, and administering 
the Government. 

* To beat down Satan under our feet/ This 
expression is taken from Romans xvi. 20 : 
'And the God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly ;' in which there seems 
to be an allusion to the promise made to our 
first parents at the fall. 

* Sins, negligences, and ignorances.' Here 
our offences are divided into three classes: 
those which we commit wilfully, those which 
we commit from carelessness, and those which 
we commit unwittingly, our * secret sins,' as 
David calls them. 

*0 Lamb of God,' &c. From John i. 29. 

*0 Lord, deal not with us,' &c. Psalm ciii. 
10, ^He hath not dealt with us after our sins, 
nor rewarded us according to our wickednesses.' 
This part of the Litany is said to have been . 
added in the sixth century, when the empire 
was overrun by barbarians. (Wheatly). 

* Lord, arise, help us,' &c. Ps. xliv. 26. 
*0 God, we have heard,' &c. Ps. xliv. 1. 
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These verses of the forty-fourth Psalm and the 
Gloria Patri following, are perhaps a relic of 
the ancient ciistom of introducing psalmody 
in the Litany. They were chanted at the be- 
ginning of the Litany on the second day of 
rogations, in the church of Salisbury. (Jebh, 
Palmer). 

occasioma It was customary to introduce, at the end 
of the ancient litanies, special prayers, and 
thanksgivings, upon any occasion of import- 
ance. In conformity with this practice our 
Church has provided a number of collects, to 
be used according to the discretion of the 
officiating minister before the prayer of St. 
Chrysostom, either at Morning or Evening 
Prayer, or in the Litany. Prayers for rain and 
for fine weather, prayers to be used in times 
of dearth, of war, and of sickness, are to be 
found in the ancient Greek and Latin service- 
books, and though not literally translated, 
have in many cases been imitated by our Re- 
formers. The prayers to be used in the ember 

Orig,Lif. weeks are said by Mr Palmer to be peculiar 

1 305 

to the English ritual ; they were added at the 
last review. The Latin name for these . four 
seasons was Quatuor temporal which in Ger- 
man was corrupted into qimtmiber^ whence is 
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derived, by dropping the first syllable, the 
English word ember\ The old etymology of 
the word from the supposed use of embers or 
ashes by supplicants is without foundation. 
The prayer * that may be said after any of the 
former,' is in the Sacramentary, and appears to 
have been always used in the English Church : 

Deus cui proprium est misereri semper at par- 
oere, suscipe deprecationem nostram ; at quos 
delictorum catena constringit, misaratio tusB pie- 
tatis absolvat. Per &c. 

The Prayer for the high court of Parlia- For the 
ment first appeared in the * Order of fasting,' ment. 
put forth in the year 1625; it was subsequently 
altered, and placed in the Prayer Book at the 
last review. The term *most religious' was 
applied to the Sovereign in the ancient Greek 
liturgies : thus in the Liturgy of St Basil it is 

said : MvffaOtjTi Kvpie twv ev(T€^€(rTaTwv koi iriaTo^ 

The prayer *for all sorts and conditions of For an 
men,' was also inserted at the last review. It oonditioiis 
has been ascribed to Bishop Sanderson; but^ 
according to another tradition, Bishop Gunning, 
sometime Master of St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, was the author of it. It has been also 

^ See an article on the names of English Church festivals 
in the Chrittian Eememhrancer for October^ 1852. 
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said, that it was originally much longer than 
it now is, and that the throwing out a great 
part of it^ which consisted of petitions for the 
King, the Royal Family, the Clergy, kc, was 
the occasion of the word finaUy coming so 
soon in so short a prayer. (Wheatly). 

*Christ his sake.' This mode of writing 
the genitive case was conmion at the time 
when this prayer was composed. It was 
founded on the erroneous supposition, that 
the genitive in our language was formed by 
adding the possessive pronoun to the substan- 
tive ; whereas the genitive originally ended in 
eSy (as we find in Chaucer *Christes love') as 
in the Teutonic languages, from which our 
own is derived. 
The GcDc- The beautiful prayer entitled * A General 

ralThanks- "^ ^ 

giving. Thanksgiving' was added in 1662, in compli- 
ance with a suggestion of the Puritans. Though 
placed among occasional thanks^vings, it has 
deservedly been received into the regular service 
of the Church. It certainly gives to our devo- 
tions a more eucharistical and cheerful tone. 
Nor is it out of place at the close of an office 
of humiliation like the Litany. For after such 
an office we need something to raise us as it 
were, and refresh us; and nothing is more 
suitable for this purpose, nothing is more apt 
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to give us confidence for the future, than the 
recollection of God's mercies vouchsafed to us 
in past times. This transition is also in accord- 
ance with the example of David, who some- 
times ends a Psalm of sorrow and supplication 
with a burst of praise and thanksgiving. See 
Psalms vi., xxii.,lxxi.,&c. The General Thanks- 
giving has been often attributed to Bishop 
Sanderson, who is stated by his biographer, 
Isaac Walton, to have borne a principal part 
in the preparation of the new prayers at the 
last review ; but from the proceedings of the 
upper house of Convocation, we learn that it 
was prepared and presented to the Convocation 
by Reynolds, Bishop of Norwich, who had been 
one of the most eminent representatives of the 
dissenters at the Savoy conference. 



On 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Tke Collects^ EpUtieSy and Gospels. 



?Sl.^ riiHE CoVLeclSj Epistles, and Gk>spels always 
^ fonned part of the communion office, and 
are therefore contained not in the Breviary or 
book of daily service, but in the Missal or mass- 
book of the unreformed Churclu The collects 
which we use are for the most part of great 
antiquity ; very many of them have been used 
in the English Church for twelve hundred 
years, and are in the Sacramentary of Pope 
Gregory, a.d. 590: some are found in the 
Sacramentary of Gelasius, Bishop of Rome, a.]>. 
494. It has been seen that improvements in 
the mode of performing divine service were 
introduced into the Western from the Eastern 
Church, as the alternate chant, the recitation 
of the creed, the form Kyrie eleisan, and the 
use of litanies and processions : and it is pro- 
bable that these short prayers also were derived 
from the East, where they were called awaTrral^ 
as distinguished from the broken prayers or 
litanies which preceded them. (Palmer). 

The following table shews the antiquity of 
our collects, and the principal variations which 
they have undergone. It has been derived 
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from Mr Palmer's work {Origines Liturgicce)^ 
with the assistance of a similar table compiled 
by bishop Cosin and dean Comber. Where a 
reference to the Missal of Sarum is not given, 
it may be inferred that the collect was not 
used in the English Church before the Refer* 
mation. 

I. Collects that have been substantially 
retained from ancient liturgies. 

Collect for Found in 

4 Sunday in Advent. Sacram. Gelas. and Greg. 

Miss. Sar. 
St John's day. Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 

Innocents' day. Sacram. Gelas. and Greg 

Miss. Sar. 
The Circumcision. Sacram. Greg. 

The Epiphany and the Sun- Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 

days following (except the 

sixth) to Sexagesima in- 

elusive. 

2, 3, 4, 6, Sundays in Lent. The same. 

6 Sunday in Lent. The same and Sacram. Gelas. 

Good Friday, Ist collect. Sacram. Greg, and Miss. Sar. 

Do. 2nd and 3rd collects. The same and Sacram. Gelas. 
Easter day. . 

3, 4, 5, Sundays after Easter, I Do. 
and Ascension day. J 

Sunday after Ascension day. Anthem for Yespera on As- 
cension day. Miss. Sar. 

Whitsunday and Trinity Sun* Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 

day. 

1 and 2 Sundays after Tri- Sacram. Gelas. and Greg. 

nity. Miss. Sar. 

3j 4, 6, Do. Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 
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6, 7, 8, 9, SundajB after Tri- 

nity. 
10, Do. 
11, 12, Do. 
13, Do. 

14, 15, 16, Do. 
17, Do. 
18, 19, 20, 21, Do. 

22, Do. 

23, 24, 25, Do. 
GonyerBion of St Paul. 
The Purification and the 

Annunciation. 
St BartholomeVg day. I 
St Michael's day. j 



1 



Sacram. Gelas. and Greg. 

^lisB. Sar. 
Sacram. Gelas. Miss. Sar. 
The same, and Sacram. Greg. 
Sacram. Gelas. Miss. Sar. 
The same and Sacram. Greg. 
Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 
The same and Sacram. Gelas. 
Miss. Sar. 
Sacram. Greg. Miss. Sar. 



The same. 



II. Collects composed anew by our Re- 
formers : 



Collects for 


Composed in 


1 Sunday in Advent. 


1649. 


2 Do. 


1549. 


3 Do. 


1662. 


Christmas-day. 


1549. 


6 Sunday after Epiphany. 


1662. Before this time the 




collect for the fifth Sun- 




day was repeated. 


Quinquagesima. 


1549. 


Ash Wednesday, 


1549. 


1 Sunday in Lent. 


1549. Similar to a collect in 




the Missal of St Ambrose. 


Easter Even. 


1662. Before this period no 




collect was used. 


1 Sunday aflter Easter. 


1549. 


2 Do. 


1549. 


St Andrew's day. 


1552. 


St Thomas's day, \ 




St Matthias. [ 


1549. 


St Mark. J 





1549. 
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6t Barnabas. 

St John Baptist* 

St Peter. 

St James. 

St Matthew. 

St Luke. 

St Simon and St Jude. 

All Saints. 

Most of the collects are founded either upon 
the epistle or gospel ; and some appear to have 
a reference to the first lesson. 

The Epistles and Gospels are also, with J^®^^^*- 
some few exceptions, the same that were used Gospels. 
in the unreformed Church. In the first ages 
of the Church there were no selections from 
the Scriptures appointed for special occasions ; 
and such passages were read as the bishop 
directed. In St Augustine's time it appears 
that certain lessons were read at certain 
seasons ; and St Jerome is said to have made 
a selection of lessons for that purpose. In 
ancient times the Epistle was more commonly 
called * the Apostle.* Thus in the Sacramen- 
tary of Gregory the Great the rubric says * Se- 
quitur Apostolus,' * here folio weth the Apostle ;' 
and it is so called to this day in the Greek 
Church. 

The reading of the Gospel has from the The read- 
earliest ages been attended with peculiar marks oospei. 
of reverence and honour. In the Eastern 
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Churches the wooden bells were rung, and the 
wax candles lighted at this part of the service, 
as a token of rejoicing ; the latter custom is 
still preserved in the Roman Church, and the 
former in Ethiopia. The Gospel was anciently 
read from the amhon or pulpit in the body of 
the Church; and when the reader, who was 
usually a deacon, had taken his place, the 
people rose up, and exclaimed, as we do now, 

* Glory be to thee, Lord.' The people were 
required by the Apostolical constitutions to 
continue standing while the Gospel was read. 
At the conclusion, the Churches of Gaul and 
Spain sang an anthem or alleluia, in imitation 
of which practice it is still usual in some of 
our Churches to say or sing after the gospel, 

* Thanks be to thee, Lord, for thy holy 
Gospel.' This practice was perhaps more 
general at the time of the Reformation, and 
may have been contemplated by the rubric, 
which does not enjoin the minister to say 

* here endeth the holy Gospel,' though it does 
order him to say * here endeth the Epistle,' 

AdTent. During the season of Advent, we are led 

from the recollection of Christ's first coming, 
which we are about to commemorate, to the 
contemplation of his second coming, to judge 
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the world ; and while the first lessons speak of 
the former, the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels 
chiefly point to the latter. This mode of be- 
ginning the Christian year by a season of 
preparation is of great antiquity, and appears 
to have had its origin before the year 450. 

The collect for the first Sunday in Advent J^*^^^^; 
is founded on the Epistle ; the phrase * his ^®'*** 
glorious majesty' appears to be derived from 
the first lesson for the evening, in which the 
words ' the glory of his majesty,' twice occur, jga. a, lo, 

The Gospel has been selected, not only as ^^* 
containing a remarkable prophecy of Zechariah, 
but because it describes the triumphal entry 
of our Lord into Jerusalem, and his visit to the 
temple, which may be considered symbolical 
of his coming at the end of the world to visit 
and purge his Church. 

The collect for the second Sunday is suff- second 

1.1 Sunday. 

gested by the commencement of the epistle, 
which seems to have been chosen on account 
of the prophecies which it contains. The Gospel 
commences, ^ And there shall be signs in the 
sun, and in the moon, and in the stars, and 
upon the earth distress of nations, with per- 
plexity, the sea and the waves roaring :* which 
may be compared with passages in both the 
first lessons of the day ; Isa. xxiv. 23, ' Then 
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the moon shall be confounded, and the sun 
ashamed, when the Lord of Hosts shall reign 
in Mount Sion/ Isa. v. 30, ' And in that day 
thcj shall roar against them like the roar- 
ing of the sea ; and if one look upon the land, 
behold darkness and sorrow, and the light is 
darkened in the heavens thereof.' 
Third snn- The coUect for the third Sunday is closely 

connected with the Epistle and Gospel. 
Fonrth ^^^ collect for the fourth Sunday is an 

8an<>aj. elcgaut cxpansiou of that in the Sarum Missal ; 

Excita, quaesumus, Domine potentiam tuam, 
et yeni, et magna nobis virtute succurre : ut per 
auxilium gratise tuaa quod nostra peccata praepe* 
diunt, indulgentia tuae propitiationis acceleret. 
Qui vivis et regnas cum Deo Patre. ** Baise 
up," i. e. stir up, excita. 

Christmas "^^^ greater part of the Eastern Church, 
^^*^' for the first three or four centuries, celebrated 
the Nativity of our Lord on the 6th January, 
the same day on which they also celebrated 
his baptism ; but the Western Church always 
kept the Nativity on the 25th December, in 
compliance, as St Augustine says, with a tra- 
dition that that was actually the day of his 
birth. But as the close of the year was among 
the Romans a season of rejoicing and merri- 
ment, the feast of the Saturnalia being held 
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at that time, it seems more probable that the 
Christian festival of rq'oicing was fixed at 
the same season, to take the place of the hea- 
thenish revels; that there might be as little 
disturbance as possible of ancient custom. 

The Latin name of this festival is festum 
Nativitatis. The French Noel is said by Du 
Cange to be a corruption of NataU, formerly 
a frequent exclamation in processions on days 
of public rejoicing, such as Christmas and 
Ascension-days. 

Among the Proper Psalms for the morning, 
the 85th has most of the prophetic character ; 
' Mercy and truth are met together,' &c. The 
others are appropriate as hymns of praise and 
rejoicing. The 89th Psalm, read in the evening, 
is quoted by our Lord and referred to himself. 
* The Lord said unto my Lord' &c. The Lessons, 
Epistle, and Gospel, contain the prophecies of 
the Old Testament with regard to this event, 
and their fulfilment in the New. 

In the collect for Christmas-day, and in 
several others, an analogy is traced between an 
event in the history of our Lord, and our own 
spiritual life; the objective and subjective 
aspects of our religion are connected together. 
In this collect, for example, the birth of Christ 
is made to remind us of our own new birth or 
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regeneration in baptism, and its consequences. 
In the collect for the circumcision, we pray for 
that self-discipline, which is called by the Apos- 
Rom. & 29. tie, ' the circumcision of the heart.' On Easter 
Even, the burial of Christ suggests, that we 
ought to be buried with him, by the continual 
mortification of our corrupt affections. On As- 
cension-day we pray, that as he ascended into 
heaven,, so we may even now ' in heart and 
mind thither ascend/ 

In the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. it 
was ordered that there should be two com- 
munions on Christmas-day, the one to set forth 
the incarnation of Christ, the other to com- 
memorate his eternal generation. The collect 
for the second communion is that which we 
now use. The other collect was as follows : 
'God, which makest us glad with the yearly 
remembrance of the birth of thy only Son 
Jesus Christ : grant that as we joyfully receive 
him for our Redeemer, so we may with sure 
confidence behold him, when he shall come to 
be our judge, who liveth and reigneth,^ &c. 
In the unreformed Church three masses were 
performed on this day. 
The festi- Of the festivals which follow immediately 
Itdr^^^ after Christmas, that of Innocents' day and the 

Christmas. ^, • • , . • • .,•■ 

Cu'cumcision have an obvious connexion with 
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the Nativity. There was a tradition that St 
Stephen's relics were translated to the church 
of Sion at Jerusalem on the 26th December, 
A.D. 415. Hence the day after Christmas was 
dedicated to his honour, as well as the 3rd 
August, on which the relics were said to have 
l^een discovered. The feast of St John was 
probably appointed to be held at this season, 
because he was pre-eminently the Apostle 
whom Jesus loved. Innocents' day was for-. 
merly called Childermas. 

St Stephen's day. The former part of the st ste- 
coUect was added in 1662, in order that it^^*** *^' 
might set before us the first martyr's stedfast 
faith under suffering, as well as his unfailing 
charity in persecution, 

St John's day. In many passages of this st John's 
Apostle's writings Christ is spoken of as the ^' 
light, the true light, &c. The repetition of 
this metaphor in the collect is, therefore, not 
inappropriate. The Latin is as follows : 

Ecclesiam tuam, quaesumus, Domine benignufl 
illustra ; ut beati Joannis Apoetoli tui et Evan- 
gelistse illuminata doctrinis, ad dona perveniat 
sempitema. Per &c. 

The Latin Collect for Innocents' day is innocents' 

day. 

subjoined, as affording an example of the anti-> 

thetical style which prevailed in many of the 

B. 0. P. 9 
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ancient collects, and which has sometimes (as 
in this case) been judiciouslj departed from in 
the translation : 

Deiu, cnjus hodiema die praeconimn iimocentes 
martyres non loquendo sed moriendo ocHifessi 
Bunt; omnia in nobis yitionim mala mortifica, 
ut fidem tuam, quam lingua nostra loquitur, 
etiam moribuB vita fateatur. 

TheEpi. The Latin collect for the Epiphanj is as 
^ ^' follows: 

Deus, qui hodiema die unigenitum tnnm €ten« 
tibuB, Btella duoe, revelasti; concede propitius, 
ut qui jam te ex fide cognovimus, usque ad con* 
templandum speciem tuse ceLdtudiniB perducamur. 
Per &o. 

The epistle and gospel both treat of the 
same subject as the collect, viz. the manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the Gentiles, which is also 
foretold in the first lessons of the morning and 
Evening serrice. The second lessons relate the 
manifestations of Christ's divinity and glory, 
which were made when he was baptized, and 
when he turned the water into wine. Three 
epiphanies, or manifestations, therefore, are 
celebrated on this day; and accordingly the 
feast was called in Latin Epiphanice, the Epi* 
phanies. The common English name. Twelfth 
nighU marks it out as the conclusion of Christ-- 
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mas-tide. In other countries it takes its title 
from the adoration of the magi. Thus in 
German it is called Dreykonigstag ; in French 
Les Iiois\ 

On the Sundays following the Epiphany, ^°°^^j, 
the gospels contain examples of the Divine p^^y- 
power and wisdom of Christ, as manifested by 
his early miracles and discourses; while in 
the epistles, the practical effects of his doctrine 
are set forth in some of the most excellent 
passages of St PauFs writings. The collects 
for the first, second, and fifth Sundays do not 
appear to have any special reference to either 
the lessons, epistles or gospels. But the ex- 
pression in the collect for the third Sunday, 
* Stretch forth thy right hand,* was probably 
borrowed from the words of the gospel, * Jesus 
put forth his hand :' and the prayer for protec- 
tion in danger, in the collect for the fourth 
Sunday, may have been suggested by the gospel, 
which relates how Christ delivered his disciples 
from the storm at sea, by rebuking the winds 
and the waves. The collect for the sixth Sunday 
is composed out of the epistle and gospel for 
the day; and the gospel closes the season of 
Epiphany by setting before us that last mani- 
festation, which Christ will make of himself at 

^ OAriitian Bememhrancer^ No. ^S. 
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his second comiDg. Until the Refonnation, 
there was no collect, epistle, and gospel, for 
this Sunday, 
seirtna. The names of Septuagesima and the two 

following Sundays are of very ancient date, 
being mentioned by writers in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. The first Sunday in Lent was 
called qtiadragesima, being about forty days 
before Easter (whence the French word carSme 
for lent) ; and for the sake of round numbers, 
the preceding weeks were counted by decads, 
as if Septuagesima were the seventieth day 
before Easter, Sexagesima the sixtieth, and 
Quinquagesima the fiftieth. 

The object of the Church in appointing the 
offices for these Sundays, was to withdraw our 
attention from the festivals of the Nativity and 
the Epiphany, and to prepare ns for the ensu- 
ing season of penitence and humiliation. Hence 
the proper lessons are no longer taken from 
the evangelical prophet; but portions from 
Genesis are read, which treat of the fall and 
its consequences. The collects for the two 
former Sundays contain acknowledgments of 
our sinfulness ; the epistles exhort us to mor- 
tification and self-denial, by the precept and 
example of St Paul. The gospels admonish 
us by two parables of our Lord, first, that we 
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can never do more than our bounden dutyj 
second, that it is very hard to do even that, by 
reason of the manifold temptations with which 
we are surrounded. On the third of these 
Sundays charity is enjoined, as the necessary 
accompaniment to all our works of devotion ; 
and the beautiful collect for this Sunday, the 
composition of our English Reformers, will 
lose nothing by comparison with any of the 
prayers of antiquity. 

The Tuesday after Quinquagesima Sunday Shrove 
is called Shrove Tuesday, from the old English "* *^' 
word shrive, to confess ; it being the ancient 
custom among the Roman Catholics to confess 
their sins on that day, and to obtain absolution, 
in order to receive the eucharist. and thereby 
qualify themselves for a more religious obser- 
vance of Lent. But in process of time the 
religious character of the season was lost sight 
of in those festivities and sports, which are still 
retained under the name of the Carnival. 
Hence the French name Mardi gras. 

The season of Lent takes its name from the Lent. 
time of year, the old English word Lent meaning 
the spring. It was customary for the Chris- 
tians, from the very earliest ages, to set apart 
some time for mortification and self-denial, that 
they might prepare themselves for the cele- 
bration of Easter : and this they did probably. 
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in imitatioa of the Jews^ who £sisted for forty 
days before their yearly expiatioiL There was, 
however, gresA yariety ia the duration of the 
&st among the Christians; some keeping it 
only two days, others fifteen. In the fourth 
century it was generally commenced firom the 
sixth Sunday before Easter, and as the Sun- 
days, being festivals, were not included, it 
extended over only thirty-six days. Gregory 
the Great, about the year 590, added four days 
more, that it might be equal to the time of 
our Lord's abstinence. And so it has remained 
from his time to the present. The term of 
forty days is also frequently mentioned as the 
duration of fasts in the Old Testament, as in 
the case of Moses, Elias, and the Ninevites. 

The Lenten £ist was generally observed in 
ancient times, but with different degrees of 
strictness, according to each man's conscience 
and discretion ; and the same liberty is allowed 
by our own Church. The private discipline 
consisted in abstinence from the more generous 
kinds of food (at least till the evening), and in 
the wearing of a sadder garb; while in the 
public offices of the Church the season was 
marked by penitential services, and by the 
non-observance of Saints' days, or rather by 
transferring the observance of them to the 
Lord^s day. 
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The first day of Lent was sometimes called AshWed- 

^ nesoay. 

Caput jejuni^ the head or beginning of the 
fast. The name of Ash Wednesday pro- 
ceeded from a custom in the discipline, which 
began very early to be exercised on this day ; 
and of which the following account is given by 
Gratian', from the Council of Agatho. *0n 
the first day of Lent the penitents were to pre- 
sent themselves before the bishop clothed with 
sackcloth, with naked feet, and eyes turned to 
the ground ; and this was to be done in the 
presence of the clergy of the diocese, who 
were to judge of the sincerity of their repent- 
ance. These introduced them into the church, 
where the bishop, in tears, and the rest of the 
clergy, repeated the seven penitential psalms. 
Then rising from prayers, they threw ashes 
upon them, and covered their heads with 
sackcloth; and then with mournful sighs de- 
clared to them, that as Adam was thrown out 
of paradise, so they must be cast out of the 
church. Then the bishop commanded the 
oflBcers to turn them out of the church-doors ; 
and all the clergy followed after, repeating the 
curse upon Adam, ' In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.' As a substitute for this 
severe and now impracticable discipline, our 

^ 1 Part. Deer. Dist. 60. c. 64, ap. Wheatly. 
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Church has appointed the Commioation-seF- 
rice to be said on this daj. 

In the morning and evening service for 
Ash Wednesday, instead of the psalms for the 
day of the month, we read six of the peniten- 
tial psalms, the seventh being used in the office 
of commination. These psalms, composed by 
David in times of affliction and repentance, 
have in all ages been much esteemed by the 
Church, and thought proper to be used at 
seasons of humiliati(m. The collect, epistle, and 
gospel are all appropriate ; the last conveying 
a caution against the mere outside shew of 
austerity and mortification. 
Sondajt In ^^ coUccts foT the Suudays in Lent speak 
^ the language of humility and repentance ; and 
the epistles remind us of our duty in these 
respects: the gospels enforce the paramount 
duty of charity, by proposing to us the example 
of our Lord, who not only^ fasted and with- 
stood temptation to evil, but went about doing 
good^ healing the sick^, feeding the hungry S 
and doing good to those that despitefully used 
him ; in all which actions we are at this time 
especially bound to imitate him, as our self- 
discipline would otherwise be wanting in its 

^ Gospel for the first Sunday. ' for the second and third. 
* for the fourth. * for the fifth. - 



Shepherd 
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most important part. The Sunday next before 
Easter is called Palm Sunday, from the ancient 
custom of carrying palms, in commemoration 
of our Lord's triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
This custom was continued in our Church till 
the second year of Edward VI. ; the people 
going in procession with palms or other 
branches in their hands to the church, where 
the palms were deposited on the altar, before on^tL 
the time of the celebration of the eucharist, and Prayer, «. 
benedictory collects pronounced over them^ 
by the priest. 

In Italy this Sunday is called Olvce Sunday; 
in Russia Sallow Sunday, in Welsh Flower 
Sunday y or Yew Sunday, according to the dif-^ 
ferent kinds of trees used in the procession. 

The whole of the week preceding Easter, Hoiy week. 
Commonly called holy week, or * Passion week* 
was kept in ancient times with especial strict- 
ness. St Chrysostom says, that in his time 
(A.D. 400) it was called * the great week, not 
because it had more or longer days than other 
weeks, but because great things were wrought 
at this time by our Lord. Therefore in this 
Week many increase their religious earnestness, 
some adding to their feasting, others to their 
watching, others to their alms-giving. The 
traperors of the world also do honour to this 

9—5 
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week bj making it a time of vacation bom all 
dril business. Let the doors of the courts;, 
saj thej, now be shut up, let the executioner's 
hands rest a little; common blesdngs were 
wrought for us b j our conmum Lord, let some 

B^SoT^ good be done b j us his servants. The impe- 
rial letters are sent abroad at this time, com- 
manding aU prisoners to be set at liberty from 
their chsuns.' The stricter kind of £i8t here 
alluded to was called bj the Greeks iwipOe^is, 
and b J the Latin mperposiUo. 

In German J this week is called the stiU 
fifeek, (die stille Woche) to express the holj 
calm which ought to be obserred during its 
continuance. 

At this season our Church directs us to 
meditate upon the sufferings of our Lord, and 
in the lessons, epistles, and gospels^ sets before 
us those passages of Scripture which maj best 
assist and guide our meditations. Our re« 
formers- did not confine themselves to the 
gospels appointed in the ancient offices, but so 
ordered it^ that the account given bj each 
evangelist^ of our Saviour's passion, should be 
read throughout. They also selected epistles 
more appropriate to the season, than those in 
the older offices. 

MftUTidj The Thursday before Easter is called 
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Maundy Thursday^ dies mandati, a name 
derived from the ancient custom of washing 
the feet of the poor on this day, and singing at 
the same time the anthem, * Mandatum novum 
do vobis, ut diligatis invicem, sicut dilexi vos, 
dicit Dominus/ So Gavantus says, *Dicitur 
mandatum, quia mandavit Christus lotionem 
pedum, et quia antiphonae incipiunt ab faac 
*^ mandatum novum do vobis'^ &c.' The notion 
Viras, that the washing of the feet was a fulfil- 
ling of this command ; and it is so called in 
the rubric, conveniunt cterici ad faciendum 
mandatum. This rite, called mandatum or 
lavipediumy is of great antiquity, both in the 
Eastern and Western Chu[rch. During the 
middle ages, it was not only customary in 
monasteries, but with bishops, nobles, and even 
sovereigns, to wash the feet of the poor, and to 
distribute alms. In England, the rite of the 
Maundy continued to be performed by our 
sovereigns till the time of James 11., who is 
said to have been the last sovereign who cele- 
brated it in person. It is now customary for 
the sovereign through the Lord Almoner, to 
distribute alms at Whitehall chapel ; and the 
form of prayer which is used on the occasion, 
and called * the office for the Royal Maundy,* 
is given in the notes to Mr Stephens's edition of 
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the Prajer Book, Vol. i. p. b^l^ whefe may 
ako be seen an aeoaant cxf the eeremonial ob- 
senred in 1572, when Queen ElizabeUi, being 
S9 jearsold, washed the feet of 39 poor penons 
on Maund J Thursdaj at the paboe of Gfeen- 
widu 

GMd The name of 6'am/i^r£r2tf^ispecnliartoihe 

Church of England, Hciy Friday or Para-^ 
ieeue^ was its ancient and general appellation : 
by the Saxons it was called Long Friday. This 
day has been strictly obsenred in all ages of 
the Church. 

The first two collects are as follows in the 
missal of Sarum : 

Bespioe, Domine, quaesiimiiB, goper hane fami. 
liam tuaoiypro qua Domimis nosier JesosChriBtns 
non dubitavit [^was contented''] manibos tradi 
nocentiom, et cmcis snbire tormentom. Qui 
tecum vivit &c. 

Omnipotens sempiteme Dens, cujus spirita 
totum corpus ecclesiaa sanctificatur et regltnr ; 
exaudi nos pro universis ordinibus supplicantes : 
ut gratiae tua9 munere ab onmibus tibi gradibus 
fideliter serviatur. 

The gospel for this day, besides its coming 
in course, is properly taken out of St John 
rather than any other Evangelist, because he 
was the only one who was present at the pas- 
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sion, and stood by the cross to the end. Th6 
rest of the services are highly appropriate, con- 
taining the typical sacrifice of Abraham, that 
prophetic Psalm of David, * My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?* the first clear pre- 
diction of the atonement, * He was wounded for 
our transgressions,' &c. and the comparison 
which the Apostle makes between the typical 
sacrifices of the Mosaic law and the death of 
Christ. 

Easter Even. This day was commonly Easter 

- EiTOIU 

known by the name of the great Sabbath, and 
is so termed by St Chrysostom. It was the 
only Sabbath of Saturday, throughout the 
year, that was observed as a fast in the Greek 
Church. The vigil was continued till midnight; 
and was spent in reading the Scriptures, psal-^ 
mody, and baptizing catechumens. The ser- 
vice of our Church leads us to meditate on our 
Lord's death, burial, and descent into hell. 

Our English word Easter, according to Easter. 
Bede, is derived from Eostre, the name of the ^* 
goddess formerly worshipped by the Saxons at 
this time of the year, and probably the same as 
the Syrian Astarte, called in Hebrew Ashtoreth; 
The Hebrew word Pascha, the passover, was 
by the ancient Church applied to the festival 
of our Lord's resurrection, Pascha avaardaiixoy] 
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as weir as to the passion, Pasdia ^rampmnfum, 
and this name is still Terj generally presenred, 
as in the French pdques. The festival was 
kept with great solemnity in the early Chnrch ; 
though there was considerable difference and 
dispute as to the precise day of its celebration, 
until the question was set at rest by a decree 
of the Council of Nice in 325. In primitive 
times the Christians on this day addressed each 
other with the salutation, ' Christ is risen ;' to 
which the answer was, * He is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared unto Simon,' a custom still re- 
tained in the Greek Church. 

The anthems appointed instead of the 
ninety-fifth Psalm are firom the anthem-book 
of Gregory the Great. The collect is much 
expanded from the Latin original : 

Dens, qui hodiema die per nmgemtnin tnnm 
aetemitatis nobis aditnm, devicta morte, rese- 
ra«ii ; vota nostra, quae pra^eniendo aspiras etiam 
adjnvando proseqnere. Per &c. 

The first lessons for the day fiimish us with 
types of our deliverance from sin and death. 
The second lesson for the morning and the 
epistle shew what efiect the great event of this 
day has, or ought to have, upon us : the gospel 
supplies evidence of that event: the second 
lesson in the evening explains how it was pre- 
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dieted by David. The proper Psalms for the 
day contain praises and thanksgivings suitable 
to the occasion, and one, the 118th, is speci- 
ally quoted by St Peter in connexion with the 
resurrection of Christ : ^ This is the stone 
which was set at nought by you builders/ &c. 
Acts iv. 11. 

In ancient times the observation of Easter 
continued throughout the week ; and this was 
one of the two seasons ( Whitsuntide being the 
other) at which baptism was administered^ 
Our Church has appointed special lessons, 
epistles, and gospels only for the Monday and 
Tuesday. 

Upon the octave, or first Sunday after Sundays 
Easter, it was formerly the custom to repeat faster. 
some of the paschal solemnities ; whence this 
day took the name of Low Sunday, because 
it was a special feast, though of a lower degree 
than Easter-day. On this day the Neophytes, 
or persons newly baptized, were wont to lay 
aside their chrisomes, or white garments, and 
to deposit them in the churches; hence this 
day was commonly called by the Latins, Do^ 
minica in AlbiSy and by the Greeks, Kmvii Kupi^ 
oic^, or SiaKumafioiy or New Sunday, on account 
of the renovation of men by the new birth in 
baptism. The epistle was, perhaps, originally ^["^^^i^ 
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selected with a view to this solemnity. The 
collect for the third Sunday also seems par- 
ticularly applicable to newly baptized persons. 
In the Latin it is as follows: 

DeuB, qui emuttibiis at in viam posrint redire 
jiutitiae, Teritatis toae lumen ostendis ; d» canctk 
qui Chrutiana profeflsioiie oeoKntar, et iDa re- 
spaere, qiue hnic inhmca stmt nomini, et ea quae 
apta sunt sectari. Per &e. 

The collect for the fourth Sunday was in 
the Latin as follows : 

Dens, qui fiddiam mentes umiis effids volnn* 
tatia, da populis tms id amare quod piaedpisy id 
desiderare quod promittiB, at mter mondanaa 
varietates ibi nostra fiza ant oorda, obi vera 
sunt gaudia. Per &c. 

This, in the first Prayer Book of Edward 
VI., was literally translated, * Almighty Crod, 
which dost make the minds of all fidthful men 
to be of one will, grants' &c. ; but at the last 
review, perhaps, owing to the civil and reli- 
gious divisions of the times, it was altered to 
the present form, * Almighty Crod, who alone 
canst order the unruly wills and affections of 
sinful men.' 

The Rogation days have been already no- 
ticed in treating of the Litany, (p. 170.) 
AMention. j^e feast of the Ascension is of great an- 



^ 
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tiquity, and is spoken of by St Augustine as Epist. iis. 
being of universal observation, and either 
founded on an apostolical institution, or on a 
council of the Church. * Ilia quae non scripta 
Sed tradita custodimus, quae quidem toto ter- 
rarum orbe servantur, datur intelligi vel ab 
ipsis apostolis, vel plenariis conciliis, quorum 
est in Ecclesia saluberrima auctoritas, commen- 
data atque statuta retineri, sicut quod Domini 
passio, et resurrectio, et adscensio in coelum, et 
adventus de coelo Spiritus Sancti, anniversaria 
solemnitate celebrantur.' 

The proper Psalms for the day contain 
many expressions appropriate to the ascension 
of Christ, especially the 24th, which seems to 
allude so very plainly to that event, that it 
was said to have been actually sung at his 
ascension by the choir of angels who attended 
him. In the first lesson for the morning is 
recorded the ascent of Moses on mount Sinai 
to receive the law, which is considered a type 
of Christ's going up into heaven to send down 
a new law. The assumption of Elijah is equally 
suitable as the first lesson in the evening. 
The rest of the services need no comment. 

Pentecost, the fiftieth day from the pass- whitsun- 
over, sometimes called the feast of weeks, was 
one of the three great Jewish festivals, being 



\ 
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held to commemorate the delirery of the kiw 
on meant Sinai, and also to gire thanks for 
the harvest, and to offer the first froits. It 
has been observed as a Giristian festival fix>m 
the veiy first age of Christianitj. Being one 
of the seasons at which baptism was adminis- 
tered, it took the name of Tlliitsandaj, fix>m 
the chrisomes, or white dresses of the neo- 
phytes* The Crerman name Pfinggten is pro* 
babl J a corruption of Pentecost. 

The collect for the daj is translated firom 
that in the missal : 

Deiu; qui hodiema die cords fiddiom Sancti 
SpiritoB illiiBtratione docoisti ; d» nobis in eodem 
Spiritu recta sapere, et de ejus semper eonso- 
ktione gaadere. Per Dominnm in imitate ejnsr 
dem. [' in the miity of the same Spirit/ j 

In the Psalms for the day, the most striking 
passage in its application to the festival is the 
18th verse of the 68th Psalm : 'Thon art gone 
up on high, thou hast led captivity captive, 
and received gifts for men.' 

The Whitsun-week was not entirely festival, 
like that of Easter ; the Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday being observed as fasts and days 
of humiliation and supplication for a blessing 
upon the work of ordination, which was usu* 
ally on the next Sunday. But the Monday 
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and Tuesday were observed after the same 
manner, and for the same reasons as in Easter^ 
week. Both the epistles relate to the baptism 
of converts ; the gospel for Monday seems to 
have been allotted for the instruction of the 
newly baptized; teaching them to believe in 
Christ, and to become the children of light, 
(baptism being anciently termed illumination, 
^(OTicriuLos.) The gospel for Tuesday seems to 
have reference to the coming ceremony of or- 
dination : it shews the difference between those 
who are lawfully appointed and ordained to 
the ministry, and those who without any com- 
mission arrogate to themselves that sacred 
office. (Wheatly,) 

The feast of Trinity Sunday is of compara^ Trinity 
tively modern date. It began to be observed 
in the monasteries in the middle of the 12th 
century, but was not established in the Roman 
Church before the beginning of the 15th. Bingham, 
The particular occasion which led to the in- 
stitution of this feast is not on record. The 
doctrine of the Trinity from a much earlier 
period was celebrated in the doxologies, creeds, 
and anthems of the Church ; but after it had 
been so often attacked by Arians and other 
heretics, there was good reason for making 
it the subject of separate and solemn contem- 
plation. 
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The collect is taken, word for word, from 
the Sarum missal : 

Omnipotens sempiteme Dens, qui dedisti famu- 
lis tuis in confessione verse fidei setemie Trinitatis 
gloriam agnoscere, et in potentia majestatis ado* 
rare unitatem; qusesumoB ut ejusdem fidei fir- 
mitate ab omnibns semper muniamur adversis. 
Per &c. 

*In the power of the divine majesty to 
worship the Unity,' i. e. to worship the three 
Persons as being one in power and in majesty. 
The first lesson for the morning (Gen. i.) 
seems to speak of a plurality of persons in the 
Godhead ; ' Let us make man in our image/ 
The first lesson in the evening (Gen. xviii.) 
relates the appearance of the three to Abra- 
ham : and by that appearance we may believe 
that the Trinity of persons was represented. 
The second lesson for the morning contains 
one of the most express proofs of this mys- 
tery that are to be found in the New Testa- 
ment. The Son is baptized, the Holy Spirit 
descends upon him visibly, the Father is heard 
from heaven. 
Snndaj^ From Trinity Sunday to Advent the Sunday 

nity. Services have no reference to any particular 
events or doctrines: the epistles and gospels 
set before us the life and teaching of our 
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blessed Lord, and the doctrine of his Apostles, 
and lead us to meditate and follow the example 
which is contained in them. The Sundays fol-* 
lowing Trinity in the Roman calendar are 
reckoned and named from Pentecost; in the 
Sarum and most of the German missals, they 
take their ilame from Trinity. 

The following examples will shew the terse 
and condensed style in which the collects were 
originally composed, and the excellent manner 
in which they were translated or paraphrased 
by our Reformers. 

For the seventh Sunday : 

Deus virtutum^ oujus est totum quod est opti- 
mum ; insere peotoribus nostris amorem tui nomi* 
nis, et prsesta in nobis religionis augmentum ; ut 
quae sunt bona nutrias, ac pietatis studio quae 
sunt nutrita oustodias. Per &c. 

Lord of all power and might, who art the author 
and giver of all good things ; graft in our hearts 
the love of thy Name, increase in us true religion, 
nourish us with all goodness, and of thy great 
meroy keep us in the same, through &o. 

For the ninth Sunday : 

Largire nobis, Domine, queesumus, semper spiri- 
tum cogitandi quae recta sunt, propitius, et 
agendi; ut qui sine te esse non possumus^ 
secundum te vivere valeamus. Per &c. 
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Grani to us. Lord, wb beteedi thee, the spirit 
tothmkanddoalwajvfloch thingiisbe rigfatfiil; 
that we, who eaumot do anj thii^ that is good 
without thee^ may bj thee be enaUed to liye 
aoeordiDg to thy will, through be 

For the seyenteendi Sunday : 

Toa DOS Domine q i iysui i m s gratia semper et 
pneyouat et seqoatnr ; ac bonis operibus jogiter 
praestet esM intentoe. Per &a 

Lord, we pray thee that thy grace may always 
prevent and follow us, and make us oontinaally 
to be giyen to aU good works, throi^ &c. 

The service for the twenty-fifth Sunday 
after Trinity is ordered to be always used on 
the Sunday next before Advent^ because it is 
preparatoi^ to that season: the epistle being 
the prophecy of Jeremiah as to the coming of 
* the Lord our righteousness ;' and the gospel 
shewing the popular expectation of the Jews 
in the time of our Lord, that a prophet should 
<^me into the world, an expectation which was 
probably founded in a great measure on this 
passage of Jeremiah. 

Sftioto' The immovable feasts, or Saints' days, ap- 

^*' pointed for certain days of the year, have gene- 
rally been obseryed from the earliest age ; the 
primitive Christians having been accustomed 
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to commemorate the deaths of the Apostles 
and martyrs by annual services, which were 
called Memorice martyrum. In process of 
time the abuse crept in of worshipping the 
Saints whose virtues were thus celebrated; 
and as the services were often held at their 
graves, it is not surprising that their ashes 
became the objects of superstitious veneration. 
Our reformers greatly reduced the number of 
these festivals, and abolished the worshipping 
of relics, the pilgrimages, and other practices 
which converted a laudable Christian custom 
into an occasion of heathenish idolatry and 
ribaldry. The names of many ancient saints, 
martyrs, and divines, are retained in the Calen- 
dar, as being worthy of memory ; but with two 
exceptions only those days are appointed to be 
kept holy which are dedicated to the honour 
of the Apostles and Saints mentioned in the 
New Testament. The exceptions are St Mi- 
chaeFs day, which puts us in remembrance of 
the ministry of the angels, and All Saints' day, 
on which we thank God for all those in every 
age, who have departed this life in the faith 
and fear of Christ. 

There are, only two or three of these fes- 
tivals which seem to require notice in this place. 

The feast of the Purification, or the Pre- The Puria- 

cation. 
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sentation of Christ in the temple, is said to 
hare been instituted in the reign of Justinian, 
about A.D. 540, and was probably intended as 
a substitute for the pagan festiral of Juno 
fd^ruaia^ held on the first of February. It 
was called by the Greeks vrcnraFi-i}, i. e. the 
meeting of the Lord by Symeon in the temple, 
and was regarded as one of the^Sssta Dominica^ 

Bintumm, OT fcsLsts iu houour of the Lord. It was called 
*the Purification,* in reference to the Jewish 
law which ordained that the first-bom child 
should be holy to the Lord, and that forty 
days after the birth the mother should present 
herself in the temple, and make an oflering 
of a lamb, or two turtles; or young pigeons, 
for her purification. (See Levit. xiL 8 ; Luke 
iL 23.) It is commonly called Candlemas, 
because it was usual on that day to carry can* 
dies in procession, and to offer them to be 
burnt in the churches, perhaps in allusion to 
the words of Symeon, ' To be a light to lighten 
the Gentiles,' &c. This custom was abolished 
in the second year of Edward YI. 

Michael. The origin of the feast of Michaelmas^ ia 

not clearly known ; but it appears not to have 
been generally observed before the eighth 
century. In 815 it was recognized by the 

^ Biddle's C&ristian Antiquities, p. 658. 
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council of Mentz, and from that time it gained 
ground in the Church. 

The feast of All Saints, or All Hallows, is ah Siints* 

day, 

not of great antiquity. About the year 610 
the pantheon at Rome was taken from the 
heathen by the Emperor Phocas, at the desire 
of Boniface IV. ; and as it had formerly been 
sacred to all the Pagan gods, it was now dedi- 
cated to all the martyrs. Hence came the 
original of the feast of All Saints, which was 
then celebrated on the 1st of May, but was 
afterwards, by an order of Gregory IV., in 
834, removed to the 1st of November. Our 
reformers, having laid aside the celebration of 
a great many martyrs* days, which had grown 
too numerous and cumbersome to the Church, 
thought fit to retain this day; whereon the 
Church, by a general commemoration, returns 
her thanks to God for them all. (Wheatly.) 

The greater part of our collects for the 
Saints' days were composed at the Reforma- 
tion, as has been already shewn, (pp. 185 — 7). 
A few of the old collects have been retained, 
among which, that for St Michael's day seems 
most worthy of being transcribed. 

Deus, qui miro ordine Angelorum ministeria 
hominumque dispensas; concede propitius, ut qui- 
B. C. ?• 10 
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bus tibi ministnuitibiui in ccelo semper aanstitar, 
ab his in terra vita noetra nmniatur. Per &c. 

O ererlasting God, who hast ordained and con- 
stituted the services of angds and men in a won- 
derfbl order ; mercifully grant, that as thy hofy 
angels always do thee service in heaven, so by 
thy appointment they may succour and defend 
us on earth. Through &c. 



/ 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Order of the Administration of the 

Lord's Supper. 

rpHE title of the Communion-Service in the vanous 
-*- Prayer Book of 1549 was, * The Supper of thrcom- 
the Lord, and the holy Communion, commonly service ; 
called the Mass.' At the review in 1552 the 
title was altered to the present form. The 
usually received derivation of the word mass The Mass, 
is that which is given by Cardinal Bona, ac- 
cording to whose conjecture it is taken from 
the old form of dismissing the congregation 
after the Communion. ^Ite missa est' (i.e. 
congregatio). Hence it came to mean not only 
the holy Communion, but any holy feast ; and 
in this wider sense it is retained in the words 
Christmas, Michaelmas, &c. 

The word Liturgy was for many ages re- Liturgy, 
stricted to the office of the Holy Communion ; 
and in this sense it is to be understood, when 
we speak of the Liturgy of St James, St Chry- 
sostom, &c. In the Preface to thp Prayer 
Book, the more ancient meaning of the word 
is revived, in which it is applicable generally 
to the public worship of God in the Church. 
This sense occurs frequently in the LXX, 

10—2 
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translation of the Old Testament, (e. g. Deut. 

X. 8 ; irapearatKii evam tou Kvpiov XcirovpyeiVj 

' To stand before the Lord to minister to him,' 
&c.) and in several places of the New, as Acts 

xiii. 2, AeiTovfryoivTwv Se avTwv t^ Kvpl^ Kal 

vffarcvopTwv, * As they ministered to the Lord, 
and fasted.' In classical Greek the word Xei- 
Tovpyla, liturgy^ denotes any public service, 
whether of a secular or religious nature. This 
wider signification was in conformity with its 
derivation from \€iTo%, ptMic^ and epyov, a roork. 
Eucharist, Other names for the Communion-Service 
are, among the Greeks, Eueharistia^ a thanks- 
giving ; mysterioTiy or mystagogiay a mystery ; 
synaxis^ a congregation; telete^ a rite; anor- 
phoray or prosphora^ a votive olFering : among 
the Latins, communiOy ccena dominiy or domi- 
nicum, oUatiOy agenda (a rite), collecta (a con- 
tribution). 

The term communion^ Koivtovioy as applied 
to the Lord's Supper, was probably taken in 
the first instance from 1 Cor. x. 16, where we 
are said to have communion (i. e. to be par- 
takers) of the body and blood of Christ. Hence 
the sacrament is called a communion, because 
it unites us with Christ, and through him, with 
each other. In most cases, however, where 
Koivcovioy communion^ occurs in the New Testa- 
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menty it means not partaking, but imparting, 
not having a share with others, but making 
others to share with us, especially alms-giving. 
Thus Rom. xv. 26, * It hath pleased them of 
Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain con- 
tribution (Kotvioi'iav Tipd 7rottjaaa6ai)y for tho 

poor saints which are at Jerusalem/ Heb. 
xiii. 16, *To do good and to communicate 

forget not' (r^j oe eiiroda^ Kal Koivwvia^ /xi) €7rt* 

XavOaveaOe). See also 2 Cor. viii. 4 ; Acts ii. 
42, (probably.) According to our present 
usage, to communicate is to partake of the 
communion, and they who do so are said to 
be communicants. 

The sacrament is termed the Lord*s Supper, ' The 
from 1 Cor. xi. 20, *When ye come together supper.' 
into one place, this is not to eat the Lord's 
Supper,' {KvpiaKov Sel'rrvov <f>ay€iv) \ although in 
this passage of St Paul the phrase probably 
includes the agape, or feast of charity, which 
was joined with the Eucharists 

For an outline of the service used at the 
administration of the Lord's Supper in the 
ancient church of Jerusalem, see above, p. 5. 

The present arrangement of theCommunion- order of 

^ ° the Service 

Service is almost entirely that adopted in 1552. «» i^*^- 

' See Olsbausen on 1 Cor. zi. 20. 
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The following sammarj^ will shew how it 
stood in the Prayer Book of 1549. After the 
Lord's prayer and the collect for pnrily came 
the introit: the Kyrieeleisan: the hymn Gloria 
in excelsis : * The Lord be with you,' &c. : the 
collect for the day, with the two collects for 
the king : the epistle and gospel : the Nicene 
Creed : the sermon or homily : the exhortation 
to be used at the time of the Conmiunion, 

* Dearly beloved in the Lord/ &c. : the exhor- 
tation for some day before : the offertory : the 
setting of the bread and wine on the altar : 

* The Lord be with you,' &c. : * It is very meet,* 
&c.: the proper prefaces with the seraphic 
hymn: the prayer for the whole state of 
Christ's Church: the prayers of consecration 
and oblation : the Lord's prayer : * The peace 
of the Lord,' &c. : the address: the general 
confession: the absolution: the comfortable 
sentences out of Scripture : * We do not pre- 
sume,' &c. : the partaking of the elements : 
the sentences of Scripture called the post-com- 
munion : * The Lord be with you,' &c, : * Al- 
mighty and everliving God,' &c. : the blessing. 
So far as the arrangement is concerned, the 
alterations made in 1552 were generally for 
the better. 

* From Clay's Prayer Book iUtatrated, 
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Rubric at the beginning: *And if any of who are 

to bo ro~ 

those be an open and notorious evil liver, or peiiedfrom 

^ ^ ^ the Lord's 

have done any wrong to his neighbours by word <»bie. 
or deed,' &c. In the first ages it does not 
appear that any of the believers either absented 
themselves or were excluded from the Lord's 
Supper. But in the course of time, the cus- 
tom of universal communion was relaxed; 
some voluntarily withdrawing, others being 
repelled on account of their evil lives : the 
former class are mentioned and threatened with 
excommunication by the apostolical canons; 
the case of the latter is noticed by St Chry- 
sostom, Homil. lxxxii. in Matth. 26. Thus 
St Ambrose refused communion to the em- 
peror Theodosius, who had ordered his guards 
to put down a sedition at Thessalonica by d 
cruel massacre of the inhabitants. 

Bishop Andrewes states that the law in 
England will not suffer the minister to judge 
any man as a notorious evil liver, but him who 
is convicted by a legal sentence. And thus it 
was laid down by the canon law : * Omnibus 

aliquem a sacra communione, antequam causa 
monstretur, propter quam sanctae regulae hoc 
fieri jubent; (Novell. 123. CoUat. 9. tit. 6. c. 
11.) So also St Augustine: 'Nos a commu- 
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nione prohibere quenquam non possumus, nisi 
aut sponte confessum, aut in aliquo judicio 
ecclesiastico, vel saeculari nominatom, atque 
coDvictumV {Serm.35l.de P(enttentiaJ) Ex* 
treme cases, however, may, and sometimes do 
arise, in which a minister is not only justified 
in withholding the sacrament, but would be 
culpable if he omitted to do so. 

The terms Both the tcrms altar and table appear to 

table. i)e used in Scripture with reference to the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. St Paul 

1 Cor.z.2i. says to the Corinthians, * Ye cannot be par- 
takers of the Lord's table (rpan^iis Kvpiov fie- 
rex€iv\ and of the table of devils/ And in 

neb.xiii. the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said, *We 
have an altar (e^^o/iey 9v<ncurripiov)y whereof 
they have no right to eat which serve the 
tabernacle.' Both terms are found in the 
writings of the early fathers ; but the former 
is much the more common of the two; and 
Mr Wheatly has laid it down that the holy 
board was only once called the table in the 

Bingham, first 300 ycars. Altar is certainly the usual 
name m Ignatius, Irenaaus, Tertullian, and 
Cyprian. In subsequent writers the two names 
are found indifferently, the former having re- 

^ See a learned note on this subject in Stephens' Edition 
of the Prayer Book, p. 1063. 
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spect to the oblations of the Eucharist, the 
latter to the participation. In the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. the words altar^ tabU^ 
and God^s hoards were all used ; but in the 
later revisions tahle alone was retained. In 
common language, however, the table is fre- 
quently spoken of as the altar ; and that term 
is vindicated by some of our best divines ^ 
It was also sanctioned by the convocation of 
1640 in the following canon: *We declare 
that this situation of the holy table doth not 
imply that it is, or ought to be, esteemed a 
proper altar, whereon Christ is again really 
sacrificed ; but it is and may be called an altar 
by us, in that sense in which the primitive 
Church called it an altar, and in no other/ 
The sense here referred to is a figurative one, 
corresponding to that in which the Eucharist 
was called a sacrifice (Ovala). The present The word 
will not be an improper occasion for explaining how ap-' 

plied to 

the use of the word sacrifice, as applied to the **»« ^^^^'^ 

*• ^ Supper 

sacrament in the early church, and as it is at bvthe earij 

•f ' Church : 

present retained in our Communion-Service. 

1 It was customary in the early Church, i To the 
before the celebration of the Eucharist, to pre- 
sent alms for the poor, bread and wine for the 

^ See Bp. Sparrow's Rationale^ and Nicliolls' Notes on 
the Common Prayer^ 

10—5 
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holy feast of which thej were about to par- 
take, and other things required for the minis- 
trations of the sanctuary, or for the mainte- 
nance of the clergy ^ These contributions were 
regarded as offerings made to Grod for his 
service ; and they were therefore called wpoa^ 
ipapaiy offerings; and not only that, but also 
Oiaiah sacrifices. Nor was it unusual, either 
in sacred or classical Greek, to apply the word 
Ouaia^ a sacrifice^ to an offering of inanimate 
things. Thus in Hebrews xi. 4, it is used to 
designate Cain's offering of fruits. 

2 To the 2 The service of praise and thanksfidvinsr 
giTiogn ^as called a sacrifice, di^ria, in accordance with 

the language of the apostle, who exhorts us 
to *' offer the sacrifice of praise to Grod conti- 
nually*.' 

3 To the 3 The dedication of ourselves, our souls 

dedication 

to o^^^** and bodies, to the service of God, was likewise 
called a sacrifice^; and sometimes ^a reasonable 
sacrifice/ (as in our Prayer Book), according 
to the words of St Paul in Rom. xii. 1, * I 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.' 

^ Clem. Bom. ad Cor. i. 44. Bingham, AnU xv. 2. 
2 Justin Mart. Diah c. Tryph, p. 112. 
* Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 580. 
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4 The Eucharist was regarded as a me- 4 To the 

, _ , Sacrament 

morial of the sacrifice of Christ, and the ele- '^^^ 
ments of bread and wine (when consecrated) 
as a representation of his body and blood. 
Thus St Chrysostom, speaking on this subject, pomii.xvii. 

in Epist. 

says, * We make a sacrifice, or, I should rather ^ Hebr. 
say, a memorial of a sacrifice,' {avdjmvfjaiy Ouaias). 
It was held to be not a repetition of Christ's 
sacrifice, nor yet a mere outward visible me- 
morial of that sacrifice, but a memorial endued 
with spiritual efficacy ; so that to partake of 
the consecrated elements is to partake spiri- 
tually of Christ, to apply to ourselves the 
benefits of his sacrifice. Each of the words 
sacrifice and memorial^ if applied to the Sa- 
crament without qualification, was liable to be 
misinterpreted : the term sacrifice was, how- 
ever, very generally adopted *• 

This use of the word sacHfice, as applied 
to the Eucharist, is of later date than those 
which have been mentioned above, and does 
not occur in the fathers of the first two cen- 
turies. From it, and from the notion of the 
Eucharist which is connected with it, the 
Roman Church developed the dogma, that the 
Sacrament is not a memorial, but a repetition 

* See Suicer, Thesaur. in voc. Ovala, Mr E. H. Browne 
On the Thirty-'nine Articles, n. 519, 537* 
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of Christ^s sacrifice ; that the consecrated ele- 
ments do not represent Christ's body and 
blood, but that thej become his body and 
blood by transubstantiation. 

The view of the Sacrament which conaders 
it a memorial of Christ s sacrifice, endued with 
spiritual efficacy, (mentioned above under No. 
4), is strictly consistent with the language of 
Scripture; and it pervades our Conununion- 
Service. Thus in the prayer before the con- 
secration we say, ' Grant us therefore, gracious 
Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy dear Son Jesus 
Christ, and to drink his blood, that our sinful 
bodies may be made clean by his body, and 
our souls washed through his most precious 
blood/ In these words the elements are re« 
garded as representing (or in a spiritual sense, 
being) the body and blood of Christ ; and to 
partake of the elements is regarded as the 
means of obtaining the benefits of his death. 
See also the exhortation to the communicants, 
the prayer of consecration, and the second 
of the thanksgivings in the post-communion. 
And it is in this sense that some of our most 
eminent and sound divines have denominated 
the Eucharist *a commemorative sacrifice.* 
But though this view is fully recognised by 
our Church, the term sacrifice is not con- 
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nected with it in the Liturgy, for fear of giving 
countenance to the Romish doctrine just alluded 
to. For it is apparent to us, that when the 
fathers of the fourth century gave the name 
of a sacrifice to that which is in strictness the 
memorial of a sacrifice, they were uninten- 
tionally paving the way for that dangerous 
perversion of the truth which ensued in the 
middle ages. 

The word saoHfice occurs in our Com- How used 

, in our 

munion-Service only in the second and third of church. 
the meanings noticed above. Thus in the first 
thanksgiving in the post-communion we say ; 
*We thy humble servants entirely desire thy 
fatherly goodness mercifully to accept this our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.' And 
again in the same prayer ; * And here we offer 
and present unto thee, Lord, ourselves, our 
souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
lively sacrifice unto thee/ In the first of the 
senses above mentioned, oblation is used in- 
stead of sacrifice ; in the prayer for the Church 
militant, * We humbly beseech thee to accept 
our alms and oblations,' &c. 

The term altar was also laid aside by our The terms 
reformers in 1662, as being likely to keep up *ma88'dis- 

, continued* 

the erroneous notion that the sacrifice of 
Christ is actually repeated in the Eucharist. 
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And still farther, to exclnde anj misooneep- 
tion as to the caiore of oar serrice. h has 
from that time ceased to bear the title of 'the 



o:^' In oommencing the senriee with the Lord's 

^^ '^ Prayer and the prayer for parity, we follow 
the example of the missal of Sarom, bat not 
that of the primitive litargies, which began 
with lessons of Scriptare. The Lords Prayer 
certainly was not nsed in those litargies till 
after the sermon ; for it was considered pecn- 
liarly the prayer of ikL^faithJvl, oraiiojideUum^ 
i.e. of those who had been baptised, and so had 
become entitled to call (jod their Father ; and 
as the catechamens, or candidates for baptism, 
were permitted to stay while the lessons were 
read and the sermon delivered, the Lord's 
Prayer could not with propriety be said in 
their presence. 
The Ten The DHictice of readino: a portion of the 

«n*ot*. Old Testament before the epistle and gospel, 
appears to have been universal from the ear- 
liest times. But none of the ancient liturgies 
have the peculiarity, which has been adopted 
in our Church, of reading always the same 
lesson of the Old Testament, viz. the Ten 
Commandments. This part of the service was 
first added to the Prayer Book in 1552, and 



I 
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appears to have been taken from the Latin 
version of the Strasburgh Liturgy, published 
by PoUanus in London in 1551, which has the 
decalogue, with the following prayer at the 
end, closely resembling our final response : 
* Domine Deus, Pater misericors, qui hoc De- 
calogo per servum tuum Mosem nos legis tusd 
justitiam docuisti, dignare cordibus nostris 
earn ita tuo Spiritu inscrihere' Sfc. 

The ten commandments probably take this origin of 
name from the term evToKijy commandment^ *^® °*™®* 
which is used by our Lord. In the passage 
in which he enumerates * the commandments,' 
he does not appear to refer specially to the 
Mosaic decalogue, for he makes no mention 
of those precepts which enjoin our duty to 
God, while he adds one which was not deli- 
vered on mount Sinai, Matt. xix. 17 — 19: *If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments. He saith unto him. Which? Jesus 
said, Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. Honour thy father 
and thy mother; and. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.' The last of these is 
found in Levit, xix. 18, at the close of a series 
of moral precepts. The term decalogue, (j} 
ScKuXoyo^) was used in very early times, being 



them. 
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found in Irensaus and Clemens of Alexandria. 
It is derived from the phrase in the Hebrew 
text, and in the LXX. translation of Exod. 

xxxiv. ; Deut. iv., &C., o\ ScKa Xoyoi, rd Sexa 

DifTerent There is no reason to suppose that the 

modes of i . ••-iii**ii*. 

dividing commandments were originally divided into 
separate heads, or numbered: no division or 
numeration is to be found in any of the an- 
cient Greek versions, and different divisions 
have been followed both by Jews and Chris- 
tians; while the latter differ not only from 
the Jews, but among each other. The division 
which our Church observes has always been 
used in the Greek Church ; and it is recog- 
nised by Josephus and Philo, who were con- 
temporaries of the apostles. It was also 
followed by Origen and by St Jerome. Origen, 
however, speaks of some in his time, who 
joined together the first and second com- 
mandments, and made one of them ; but he 
says, that * in that case the number ten will be 
incomplete.' On the other hand, St Augus- 
tine approved of this combination, apparently 
for no other reason than because the two 
tables were thus made to contain the mystical 
numbers three and seven. And to fill up the 

^ See Theophilus of Antioch, ni. 9. 
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number he took as a separate commandment, 
•Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife;' 
following the order of the text in Deuteronomy, 
where this clause stands before * Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour's house.' The cate- 
chism authorised by the Council of Trent does 
not entirely follow this division of St Augus- 
tine, but joining the first and second together, 
gives the tenth in one paragraph, calling it 
•the ninth and tenth commandments.' The 
question, however, as to the mode of division 
is of comparatively little moment. But at the 
present day the Roman Catholic Church de- 
parts from the text of Scripture, and even 
from that which it would value more highly, 
the authority of the Council of Trent : for in 
almost every catechism now circulated in that 
Church, the- second conun«idment is not joined 
with the first, but entirely suppressed; and 
the tenth is divided into two, according to the 
method of St Augustine. The reason for the 
suppression is obvious, and could hardly be 
disputed by the Roman Catholics themselves. 
The second commandment was combined with 
the first to diminish its distinctive force, and 
then was slipped out altogether, because it 
had the appearance of prohibiting that use of 
images which the Roman Church sanctioned 
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and encouraged. The same suppression, or 
'abridgment/ has been adopted in the Lu- 
theran churches, which allow the use of cru- 
cifixes. Another verj ancient division is that 
of the Talmud, which is also followed by the 
modem Jews. According to this the first 
commandment is, * I am the Lord thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage.' The second, ' Thou 
shalt have none other gods but me; thou 
shalt not make,' &c. : the rest as in the Greek 
and English formularies. The Western Church 
in general followed the division of St Augus- 
tine, until the Greek division was revived by 
Calvin in 1536^ 
Theirscope The tcu commaudmcuts are not to be re- 

and object. 

garded as a complete epitome of our duty. 
They were addressed to the Israelites under 
particular circumstances, and to these circum- 
stances they have a special reference. They 
are prefaced by an allusion to the house of 
bondage ; they hold out as a motive the hope 
of the promised Canaan. They enjoin the 
observance of the seventh day, not the first : 

* The substance of this paragraph is derived from Dr 
"Wright's note in Stephens' edition of the Prayer Book, 
p. 1129, and from a tract by Dr M'Caul, entitled^ Why doea 
the Church of Borne hide the Second Commandment from 
the people ? London, 1850. 
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and we justify the change which has been 
made in this respect by appealing to the uni- 
versal practice of the Christian Church. They 
specify the duty of children towards their 
parents; but are silent with regard to many 
other relations equally important, such as that 
of parents towards their children, those sub- 
sisting between husbands and wives, rulers 
and subjects, &c. They do not contain the 
great precept, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself ;' and as they consist almost entirely 
of prohibitions, it would be too much to say 
that that precept could logically be inferred 
from them ; although from it (so far as they 
comprise our duty towards our neighbour), 
they may readily be deduced; they *hang' 
from it, as our Lord declares, not only of 
them, but of the whole of the Mosaic law. 
Looking therefore to the occasion on which 
the ten commandments were delivered, to 
their contents, and to the motives by which 
they are enforced, we may conclude that their 
primary object was to prohibit certain offences 
against which the Israelites especially required 
to be guarded, and to enjoin certain duties of 
which they needed to be put in remembrance. 
And yet, incomplete as they are, if viewed as 
the compendium of a Christian's duty, it may 
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be doubted if any part of the Church service 
has had a stronger practical effect upon the 
lives of individuals, and on the habits of so- 
ciety, than the solemn recitation at the altar 
of these ten brief plain divine precepts. 
Collects After hearing the laws of God, and praying 

Queen, that wc may be disposed to keep them, our 
next petition has regard to our earthly sove- 
reign ; that both she may rule us, and we may 
serve her, with a due remembrance of the 
divine source from which her authority is 
derived. The two collects for the Queen are 
original compositions, and, as such, are excel- 
lent specimens of the style of our Reformers. 

^ ...in thee, and for thee f in tJiee, i.e. in 
all things agreeable to the will of God ; as St 
Paul says, Eph. vi. 1, * Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord :'/or thee, i.e. for thy sake, 
from the desire to fulfil thy word and ordinance, 
which has commanded that kings should be 
obeyed and honoured. 

^ . .knowing whose minister she is.' * For he 
is the minister of God to thee for good,' Rom. 
xui. 4. 

^...thou dost dispose and turn them.^ 
Prov. xxi. 1, *The king's heart is in the hand 
of the Lord, as the rivers of water : he turn* 
eth it whithersoever he will.' 
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The creed which we say at this part of the TheNioene 
service, is strictly speaking the Nicene Creed, 
drawn up at the Council of Nice in the year 
825, against the Arians; together with the 
clauses which were added by the Council of 
Constantinople in 381, to maintain the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost against the Macedonians 
("The Lord and giver of life, &c." to the end). 
It was received into the Oriental liturgies about 
the end of the fifth century, and in those of 
the Western Churches at a later period. In 
the first ages it was not usual to repeat any 
Creed in the course of divine service. The 
practice was probably introduced in order that 
by the emphatic assertion of the Catholic faith, 
heretics might be driven from the Eucharistic 
service. Before the recitation of the Creed, 
the non-communicants, including catechumens, 
heretics and unbelievers, were required to 
withdraw; and as the sermon was addressed 
to these classes as well as to the faithful, it 
w^as delivered before the Creed. 

The following is a paraphrase of the first 
part of the Creed : 

I believe in one Ood the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
both visible or bodily, and invisible or spiritual 
(whereas the Manicheans said that the bodily 
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substanoes were made by the principle of evil, 
and the Bpiritaal only by the principle of good, 
thus supposing ttto Creators), and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, (whereas some of the Gnostics held 
that in him both a divine and human person, 
Christ and Jesus, were united,) the only-begotten 
Son of God, for he was the Son of God in a 
peculiar sense, being begotten of his Father 
before all worlds, before the universe was made, 
from all eternity, God begotten of God, aflter a 
wonderful manner, as light is begotten of light, 
so that he is very God begotten of very God, 
begotten of God, not made by him, and so be- 
gotten as to be of one and the same substance 
or nature with Him, and by Him all things 
were made, for the Father created the worid, 
by means of or through the Son. 

In the article on the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, the Western Churches in the fifth can- 
tury added the words j^lioqice, in conformity 
with the doctrine that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Son as well as from the Father. This 
insertion was rejected by the Eastern Church, 
and thus furnished the two great divisions of 
Christendom with their chief ostensible ground 
of dissension and separation. 

The original Greek of the Creed is as 
follows : 

Tlt(rT€voin€v €is €va Qeov Tlarepa iravroKpar 
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Topoy iroifjTfjv ovpavov koI 'y^?, iravTwv oparwv 
T€ Kol adparwv, Kai eU top eva Kvpiov 'Jtfaovv 

aplCFTOVy TOV VIOU TOU GeoD, TOV flOVOyCvfiy TOV 

€K TOV Uarpos yevpfjOevTa irpo iravrcop twv 
aicovwv, Qeov eic GeoJJ, <pm €k (JXiotos, Qeov 
aXfjOiPov €K Qeov aXriOivoVf yepvrfOepTa ov iroirj^ 
OePTttf 6/uLOovaiov T(p IlaT/oJ, oi ov ra iravra 
eyeverOf top oi tijuias tov9 apuptoirovs kui cia 
TtiP fjfierepap ercDTtjplav narcXOopTa ck t(vp 
ovpapwPf Kal (TapKwOepra e/c Upev/txaTos Aylov 
KOI Ma^£a9 T^s irapOepov, Kal epapOpcDTr^crapTa, 
(TTavptoOepra re virep ijfxcop cttI Uoptiov 11 «- 
XaTov, Kal iraOopTay Kal apaarapra Ttj TpiTti 
flliepq. Kara ra^ ypaf^a^, Kal dpeXOopra €19 
T0V9 ovpapoviy Kal Kade^ofxepop €k oe^icip tov 
Uarpo^i Kal iraXiP €p')(Ofi€Pop Kplpai ^wpTag 
Kal v€Kpov9' ov Tijs jBaoriXeias ovk earrai reXos* 
Kai els to TJpevfia to Ayiop, to Kvpiop, to 

^OOOTTOIOP, TO €K TOV UaTpOS €KirOp€v6tJL€POPy TO 

Gvp YlaTpl Kal Yi^ Gvinrpo<TKVPOv fxepop Kal (tvp* 
^ol^a^ofxepopi to XaXfjaap oia t<5p irpo(f)rjT(OP. els 
fULiap dylap KaOoXiKtjp Kal aTrotTToXiKrjp eKKXtjalap* 
OfjLoXoyoviiiep ep fianTiafiAa eis a(j>e(rip a/ixapTiwp, 
irpoaSoKcofiep apdaTaaip pcKpoip, Kal ^wtjp tov 
fieXXopTos aliopos* afxtfp. 

Our English text was not translated from 
the original, but from the Latin version in the 
Sarum missal, which is subjoined : 
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Credo in mmm Deom, Patrem omnipotentem, 
bctorem cceli et terrae, Tidbiliiim onmiam et m- 
Tisibiliiim. £t in mmm Dominmn Jesmn Chrift- 
tom filimn Dei miigenitmn, et ex Patre natmn 
ante omnia saecola, Demn de Deo, Lmn^i de 
Imnine, Deam yerom de Deo yero^ genitmn non 
factum, consobfitantialem Patri, per qnem omnia 
facta sunt. Qui propter nos homines et propter 
nosiram salntem descendit de ccdis, et incamatos 
est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine, et bomo 
factus est. CmcifixuB etiam pro nobis sab 
Pontio Pilato, passns et sepnltus est, et resor- 
rexit tertia die secondnm Scripturas, et ascendit 
in ccBlmn, sedet ad dextram Patris, et itemm 
yentums est com gloria jndicare yivos et mortuos, 
cujos regni non erit finis. £t in Spiritum Sanc- 
tum Dominnm et yiyificantem, qui ex Patre Filio- 
qne procedit, qui cum Patre et Filio simul 
adoratnr et conglorificatnr, qui locutns est per 
prophetas. Et miam sanctam catholicam Eccle- 
siam; confiteor minm baptisma m remissionem 
peccatonim, et expecto resurrectionem mortuo- 
rum, et vitam yenturi saeculi. Amen. 

It will be observed that the Creed having 
been originally drawn up as the general con- 
fession of a Council, and not as a formulary to 
be repeated by individuals, is written in the 
first person plural in the Greek. The Holy 
Ghost is described as to Kvpiov, t6 ^wottoiov^ 
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shewing that the English clause signifies Hhe 
Lord, the giver of life,' not the Lord of life 
and the giver of life, (the giver of life, i. e. of 
spiritual life). In the Greek, the preposition 

€19 occurs before imiav ay lav KaOoXiKi^v €KK\ricriav^ 

but is not represented either in the Latin or 
the English. With reference to this point the 
old verses may be quoted, which are given by 
Lyndwood : 

Credo Deo, Credasque Deum^ plus crede valere 
Quod credas in Eum, quam vel Ei, yel Eum. 

The English also follows the Latin, incar^ 
natm est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Vir* 
gine, rather than the Greek aapKcoOevra U 

Ylvcviiaro^ Aylov Kal Mapia9 t^s irapQevov. The 

clause, 'whose kingdom shall have no end,' 
was omitted in the Prayer Book of 1549. 
The word *holy,' which is in the Latin before 
'Catholic Apostolic Church,* has always been 
omitted in the English Version. 

The Sermon was called by the Greeks The ser- 
homily (oniCKla^ or sometimes \070s,) by the 
Latins sermo, or tractatus, both which terms 
are used by St Augustine. The words KYipvacreiv 
and prcedicare were applied to the office which 
the deacon performed as the precentor (icij/oi/f 
or prceco) of the Church, giving out the forms 
B.ap. 11 



mon. 



iarj. 
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of prayer to the people, and calling upon them 
to join in other parts of the service. 

In ancient times the preacher sat^ and the 
people stood during the sermon. In this 
respect they obsenred the practice of the 
Jewish synagogue : our Lord also is commonly 
described as sitting down to teach the people. 
See Matt. xxiiL 2, xxyL 55 : Luke iv. 20, y. 3. 
Tbe ofir- It appears to have been the universal prac- 
tice of the primitive Church to offer alms and 
oblations, either before the commencement of 
the service, as in the East^ or after the dis- 
missal of the catechumens, as in the West. 
This custom has fallen into disuse in the 
Roman Church, so &r as the laity are con- 
cerned : it was never discontinued in England, 
but was re-enforced at the Reformatidn. The 
offerings consisted not merely of money, but 
of vestments, and other precious thiDgs» and 
especially of bread and wine, to be used in the 
Eucharist. While the people made their obla- 
tions, an anthem was sung, such as that which 
we call the * Offertory,' which is very ancient, 
and has been used in the English Church ever 
since the sixth century. 

These offerings are called in the rubric 
^alrns for the poor, and other devotions of 
the people,' and in the prayer which follows. 
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^alms and oblations;" from which it appears 
that other purposes were contemplated in 
making these offerings, besides that of relieving 
the necessities of the poor. Looking to the 
ancient practice of the Church, we find that 
one of these purposes was probably the pro- 
viding a maintenance for the clergy. For in 
early times it was literally the case, that they 
who ministered about holy things lived of the i cor. ix. 
sacrifice; and they who waited at the altar 
were partakers with the altar. Where a 
legal and sufficient provision has been made 
for the clergy, this object of the oblations has 
been superseded ; not so, where the clergy are 
without a maintenance. 

The word oblations may apply to any 
offering made for religious or charitable pur- 
poses ; and therefore may include the elements 
of bread and wine, which, according to the 
direction of the rubric, are placed on the table 
just before that prayer is said. In the ancient 
liturgies there is generally a form of words, 
expressly offering the bread and wine as an 
oblation to God. 

The word alms is from the Greek eXei/Mo- 
crvvriy which has undergone various transfor- 
mations in modern languages : in Germany it 
has become almoseUy whence the old English 

11—2 
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almosey (retained in the Prayer Book of 1552), 
our modem word alms, the French aumdne^ 
and the Italian limosina. 

One of the alterations effected in the Liturgy 
in 1552 by the influence of the Puritans, was 
the omission of the rubric prescribing that the 
bread and wine should be presented on the 
altar before the prayer for the Church mili- 
tant. This du-ection was restored in 1662, 
and at the same time it was provided that the 
money collected should be placed on the altar, 
and not put into the poor-box, which had 
been the custom according to the direction 
contained in all previous editions of the 
Prayer Book. 
player for The pravcr for the whole state of the 

the Church . 

mmtant. CJhurch is founded upon the injunction which 
1 Tim. a. 1. St Paul gives to Timothy, that * supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be 
made for all men.' A similar prayer of inter- 
cession is found in all the primitive liturgies ; 
but ours is not a translation, and is more com- 
prehensive than any of the ancient forms. 

In the Prayer Book of 1549, this prayer 
<;ontained not merely, as at present, a com- 
memoration of the faithful departed, but also 
a supplication for them, which was in the 
following words : 
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And here we do give unto thee most high praise 
and hearty thanks, for the wonderful grace and 
virtue declared in all thy samta, from the begin- 
ning of the world, and chiefly in the glorious and 
most blessed Virgin Mary, mother of thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord and God, and in the holy 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles and martyrs, whose 
examples, O Lord, and stedfastness in thy faith, 
and keeping thy holy commandments, grant us 
to follow. We commend unto thy mercy, O 
Lord, all other thy servants which are departed 
hence from us, with the sign of faith, and now 
do rest in the sleep of peace ; Grant unto them, 
we beseech thee, thy mercy and everlasting peace, 
and that at the day of the general resurrection, 
we and all they which be of the mystical body of 
thy Son, may altogether be set on his right hand, 
and hear that his most joyful voice. Come unto 
me, O ye that be blessed of my Father, and 
possess the kingdom which is prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world. Grant this, O 
Father, for Jesus Christ's sake, our only mediator 
and advocate. 

In 1552 this passage was omitted, and to 
shew that all supplication for the dead was 
intentionally excluded, the title of the prayer 
which had previously been * A Prayer for the 
whole state of Christ's Church,' received the 
addition, * militant here in earth.' This con- 
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tinned to be the form of the prayer till the 
present commemoration of the fidthfiil dead 
was added at the last review, 
pnrmfor It is hardlj within onr province to shew 
the wisdom of the Chnrch, in discountenancing 
prayers for the faithifhl departed. But it may 
not be out of place to make one observation 
on the subject There can be no doubt that 
such prayers may be defended, not indeed by 
the authority of Scripture, but by a reference 
to the general practice of the Church in the 
first three centuries. That practice was ori- 
ginally distinct firom the doctrine of purgatory, 
and neither gave rise to it, nor in any way 
lent it support And yet ignorant persons 
would be very liable to trace an analogy be- 
tween prayers for the souls of the righteous, 
and prayers for souls in purgatory, and to 
justify the latter by a reference to the former: 
and it would therefore have been very dan- 
gerous to encourage a practice which, however 
innocent in itself was likely to pave the way 
for a return to one of the grossest corruptions 
of the mediaeval Church. 
Exhorta- The exhortatious appointed to be read 

Commu. when warning is given for the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, are peculiar to our 
Church. They were doubtless rendered ne- 
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cessary by the neglect with which that holy 
ordinance was treated, and which is still un- 
happily too prevalent. In the former of the 
two we may observe that the words sacrament 
and mystery are used indifferently : in strict- 
ness, the outward sign is the sacrament^ and 
the thing signified is the mystery. The danger 
of receiving unworthily is alluded to, as being 
well known ; it is plainly set forth in the ex- 
hortation addressed to the communicants. 

To persons who are unquiet in their con- 
sciences it is recommended that they should 
repair to a minister of God's word, and open 
their grief to him, with a view to their ob- 
taining the * benefit of absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice.' Thus our 
Church recommends to persons of troubled 
conscience the practice of private confession, 
which the Romish Church makes imperative 
upon all its members. Owing to the great 
abuses which grew out of that practice before 
the Reformation, it has to a great extent fallen 
into disuse. 

The second exhortation was added in 1552, 
at the suggestion of Bucer. 

The exhortation addressed to the commu- The ex- 
nicants is not derived from any of the ancient addressed 

to the com* 

liturgies. It was the custom of the primitive municants. 
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Christians at this part of the service, as an 
expression of their mutual charity, to comply 
literally with the direction of St Paul, * Greet 

1 Cor. zTi ye one another with a holy kiss ;' that being 
the common mode of salutation in those times. 
This practice was in later times discontinued, 
and instead of it a relic or image, called oscu^ 
latoriuniy was passed from hand to hand, and 
kissed by each of the communicants, and 
hence called the pcuv. For this our reformers 
have substituted an exhortation to charity. 
^ We eat and drink our own damnation/ la 

1 Cor. xL the passage of St Paul, which is here alluded 

^' to, the original word is r/./^, a judgment, 

which may be either in this world or the next. 
* Not considering the Lord's body,' fi^ liaKpl-^ 
vwv TO crw/jia rot; Kvpiovy i. e. treating the Lord's 
body, which is given us in the Eucharist, as 
no better than a common thing, not as sacred 
and holy. The full meaning of ^icucplvw is not 
simply to consider, or to discern (as it is 
translated in our English Bible)^ but to make 
a distinction of one thing from another ^ 

The Con- lu the aucieut liturgies of Rome and Milan, 
the priest confessed his sins in silence, and the 
people probably did the same. In the English 



^ See Mr E. H, Browne On the Thirty-nine Articles, 
n 499. 
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Church before the Reformation, the priest and 
people in turns made their confession^ aloud, 
and each party in turns prayed for a benedic- 
tion upon the other. We have now united these 
confessions, and priest and people approach 
God together, as sinners needing God's pardon 
and absolution. The confession was composed 
by our Reformers, the absolution is from the lution. ^' 
Sarum Missal : 

Misereatur vestri omnipotens Deus, et dimittat 
vobis omnia peccata vestra ; liberet vos ab omni 
malo, conservet et confirmet in bono, et ad vitam 
perducat aetemam. 

The sentences of Scripture which follow, The sen- 

* ' tences of 

are not taken from any of the ancient liturgies, scnpture. 
They form an apt conclusion to the introduc- 
tory part of the service. 

With the words * Lift up your hearts,' we 
enter upon what was in former times called 
the anaphora or canon^ the more solemn part 
of the office, to which all that has preceded is 
to be regarded as preparatory. It commences 
with sentences and responses, which appear to 
have been universally used in all Churches 
from the earliest ages. The following is from 
the Liturgy of Caesarea : 

E')(OIUL€V 7rpo9 Tou Kupiov, 

11 — 5 
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^Aj[um mai iauuow ion vpooxvPRV Harepa tau 
tow Ktu ayum llfcvpa, ipmda opoovg-ior jou 

In the liturgy of Samm : 

S ureum eorda. 

'EUbesBOB ad Damimnii. 

Gntias agamns Domino Deo nortio. 

Dignnm et jimiuiu est. 

Tw^ In the narratiye given by the Evangelists 

Kiv»s- of the institution of the Sacrament, it is espe- 
cially mentioned, that when our Lord took the 
bread and the cup, he gave thanks^ before he 
blessed them. In accordance with his example, 
thanksgiving has always formed a part of the 
Communion-Service ; in ancient times it formed 
80 prominent a part, as to give name sometimes 
to the whole service, and sometimes to the 
consecrated elements, which we still call the 
JEucharigt. The word Eucharistia is used by 
St Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 16 ; and there is some 
reason for thinking that in that place it has 
reference to the Lord's Supper. 

The thanksgiving consists of the hymn 

called, from its commencement, the trisagium 

Chap. lid. or tersancttts, which Isaiah describes as being 

sung by the seraphims before the throne of the 

Lord. This hymn, as well as the preface by 
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which it is introduced, * Therefore with angels 
and archangels/ &c. has been used in the 
Church of England from a remote antiquity. 
The special prefaces for certain feasts are 
mostly taken from the Liturgy of Sarum. 

The prayer which follows the tersanctics, T^ v^^y^r 
(* We do not presume,' &c.) and the first part gwaume,' 
of the prayer of consecration, bear a gene- '' 
ral, and in some particulars a literal, resem- 
blance to a prayer in the Greek Liturgy of 
Csesarea, but cannot be traced in the missals 
of the Western Church. (Palmer.) 

All the ancient liturgies contained, under The prayer 

, ofconse- 

one form or another, a prayer of consecration : oration. 
the purport of which w-as to pray, that the 
communicants might receive the benefits which 
were intended to be conveyed by the sacra- 
ment ; that they who partook of the bread and 
wine might be partakers of the body and blood 
of Christ. Thus in the Eastern liturgies God 
was asked to send down his Holy Spirit on the 
elements, and to make them Christ's body and 
blood. In the Roman Liturgy, previous to the 
time of Gregory the Great, (a. d. 590,) it was 
prayed that the oblation might be to the com- 
municants the body and blood of Christ. In 
many Churches, as in those of Csesarea, Antioch 
and Alexandria, the Holy Spirit was invoked 
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to sanctify the elements. But that this was 
not considered essential to the consecration, is 
apparent from its not having been usual in the 
ancient Roman Church. Our prayer of conse- 
cration asserts very emphatically the univers- 
ality of Christ's sacrifice (* who made then by 
his one oblation/ &c.), in order to exclude the 
Romish dogma of the repetition of a propitia- 
tory oflFering in * the sacrifices of the masses/ 
The same truth is stated, almost in the same 
words, in the thirty-first article, which is 
founded on the Augsburgh Confession \ 

In the Prayer Book of 1549 this prayer 
contained an invocation of the Holy Spirit ; 

' Hear us, O merciful Father, we most humbly 
beseech thee, and with thy Holy Spirit and word 
vouchsafe to bl+ess and sanc+tify these thy gifts, 
and creatures of bread and wine, that they may 
be unto us the body and blood of thy most 
dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ.' 

This was altered to the present form by the 
advice of Bucer, at the revision in 1552. 

The words * these thy creatures of bread 
and wine' were probably used for the purpose 
of excluding the notion of transubstantiation. 
In the Romish Church the priest who conse- 
crates the host is said creare creatorem. 

^ Laurence, Bampton Lectures, p. 328. 
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All the ancient liturgies commemorate the 
institution of the sacrament, and recite more 
or less fully the actions and words of the 
Saviour at the last supper. The English form 
resembles that of the ancient Churches of 
Gaul and Spain. 

The very ancient custom of breaking the 
bread, as a part of the service, appears to be in 
compliance with our Lord's example, and in 
allusion to his sufferings on the cross; the 
latter connexion being suggested by his words, 
as cited by St Paul, * This is my body, which i cor. xi. 
is broken for you.' This custom appears to have 
been observed in the Church of Corinth in the 
days of St Paul, who says to the Corinthian 
brethren, * The bread which we break, is it i cop. x. 

, ' 16. 

not the communion of the body of Christ?' It 
has been discontinued in the Church of Rome, 
since the substitution of wafers for bread ; in 
the Eastern Churches the bread is broken 
when the benediction or consecration has been 
completed. 

The minister is directed by the rubric first 
to receive the Communion in both kinds him- 
self. The form of words which he is to use 
in receiving it is not prescribed; but it is 
customary for him to apply to himself the 
words which he is ordered to use in delivering 
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the elements to the communicants, substituting 
my for they, and / tahe^ or may I take^ for take. 
To receive in silence, however, would seem to 
be irreprehensible. 
^e mode Xhc commuuiou is to be delivered into the 

ofadroinis- ^ « . • 

tering the hatids of the communicants, m conformity with 

Bacrament. *' 

the primitive practice. About the year 600, 
the eyxetptia-is, or putting the bread into the 
hand of the communicant, began to be left ofi^ 
and the fierdSoaisy or putting it into the mouth, 
was introduced; in order, as it was said, to shew 
greater reverence to the sacred element, and 
to prevent any crumb of it from being lost. 
This however was only a voluntary use in some 
churches, and had no countenance from synodi- 
cal authority, till it was expressly enjoined by 
the Council of Rome in 895 : * NuUi laico aut 
feminse eucharistiam in manus ponendam, sed 
tantum in os ejus.' And this custom was con- 
tinued in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., 
though for a different reason ; as appears from 
the rubric at the end of the Communion-Service 
in that book : ' Although it be read in ancient 
writers that the people many years past received, 
at the priesfs hands, the sacrament of the body 
of Christ in their own hands, and no command- 
ment of Christ to the contrary ; yet forasmuch 
as they many times conveyed the same secretly 
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away, kept it with them, and diversely abused 
it to superstition and wickedness: lest any 
such thii^ hereafter should be attempted, and 
that an uniformity might be used throughout 
the whole realm, it was thought convenient 
the people should commonly receive the sacra- 
ment of Christ's body in their mouths, at the 
priest's hand.' At the next review, however, 
this practice was discontinued at the suggestion 
of Bucer, who censured it as savouring of an 
unlawful honour due to the elements. 

The Communion is to be received by * all 
meekly kneeling.' In the ancient Church the 
people appear to have received it standing. 
But they stood, as St Cyril says, * with fear and Catech. 
trembling, with silence and downcast eyes.' 
In the English Church, as in the Western 
Church generally, kneeling appears to have 
always been the accustomed attitude. It was 
retained at the Reformation, as a matter of 
course ; but when some of the Puritans began 
to make objections, it was prescribed by a 
rubric in 1552 ; and another rubric was added^ 
at the end of the service, explaining the reason 
of it, and disclaiming any adoration of the 
bread and wine. 

Until the twelfth century the sacrament 
was always received, by laity as well as clergy. 
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in both kinds. But as the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation gained ground, the inference 
followed that Christ was wholly contained in 
either element ; and it was thence concluded, 
that if the one element were received, the 
other might be dispensed with. To avoid the 
danger, therefore, of spilling the wine, which 
was regarded as the sacred blood of Christ, 
the cup was withheld from the laity. This 
mutilation of the sacrament, when denounced 
bj Hus and Wjcli^ was confirmed bj a decree 
of the Council of Constance in 1415 ; it was 
upheld against the reformers in the next cen- 
tury by the anathemas of the Council of Trent. 
In all the reformed churches the cup has been 
restored to the laity. 

As early as the second century a short 
form of words was used in delivering the ele- 
ments. The priest said, * The body of Christ ;' 
and the communicant answered, ' Amen V In 
the time of Gregory the Great it was *The 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy 
soul.' Answer, *Amen.' The form of words 
which we use embodies the two views in 
which the sacrament maybe regarded, (1) as a 
means of grace, (2) as a memorial of Christ's 
passion. In the Prayer Book of 1549 only 

^ YicL Yaleffli notas in Euseb. Hist, tl 43. 
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the first part of this form was appointed to be 
said. In 1562 the first part was omitted, and 
the second part, being more in accordance 
with the views of those who influenced that 
revision, was substituted. Under Queen Eli- 
zabeth, whose design was to unite the whole 
nation in one faith and worship, the two parts 
were judiciously combined together. 

By the Prayer Book of 1549 it was di- 
rected, that during the Communion the clerks 
should sing the Agnus Dei^ * Lamb of God/ 
&c., as is still usual in the service of the mass; 
and certain sentences of Scripture were added, 
one or more of which were to be sung after 
the Communion, and which were hence called 
the Post-communion, This portion of the 
service was omitted in 1552. 

In the ancient liturgies the Lord's Prayer The Lord's 

, , Prayer, and 

preceded the Communion ; for its place in the the prayers 

* *■ following. 

first Prayer Book of Edward VI. see supra, 
pp. 221—2. 

Of the two prayers which follow, the for- 
mer is, perhaps, the more excellent in its com- 
position, the latter more in accordance with 
the ancient liturgies. In the former the prin- 
cipal topic is the devotion of ourselves to the 
service of God ; in the latter, thanksgiving for 
his goodness. The former is to a great extent 
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the same with the prayer of obhition, which 
in the Prajer Book of 1549 followed immedi- 
ately after the prajer of consecration. On the 
use of the word sacrifice in this prayer, see 
above, p. 226. 
The 'oio- The celebrated hymn, * Gloria in excelsis.' 

rb in ex- "^ — , 

^^^•' called also from its commencement the ange-- 
lical hymuy or tJie great daxclogy^ owes its 
origin to the Eastern Church, and was used 
daily at morning prayer in the time of St 
Athanasius. In the Western Church it was 
used at the beginning of the Liturgy firom 
about the year 500. Other hymns, such as 
the Te Deum^ and the Song of the Three Chil- 
dren, were sung at the end. The practice of 
singing a hymn after the Communion may 
very probably have been derived from the 
example of our Lord and the apostles, who 
sang a hymn after the last supper, before they 
went out to the mount of Olives. 

The Greek text and the Latin version of 
this hymn are as follows : 

Koi eiri ytj^ eiptjvijy 
ev avOpvoTToi^ evooKia, 
aivovfixev (TC, 
€v\oyov/iev ere, 
irpodKvvovfiev ere, 
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evxapKrTovfiev aoiy 
ctd Tiji/ fieyaXtjp aov coj^av^ 
Kupie fiaaiXev, 
ejTovpavie 

Qeo^, Ylarep iravroKpaTwp^ 
Kvpie vie (xovoyevf/ 
Iricrov Xptaxe, 
Kai ''Ayiov Hveufia. 
Kupie o 6eo9> 
o afivoi Tov QeoVf 

O v\6s TOV IlaTjOOS, 

o alpoju TCLi ufxaprias tov Koa/xov 
ekeYiaov rj/txas' 

o aipwv Ta9 afiapTta^ tov kocjulov 
eXerjaop tj/uLcis' 
TTpoaSe^ai riyV oeriatv i^/uLtlov, 
6 KaOriixkvos ev Se^ltjf. tov Flar/oos* 
oTi (TV el fxovo^ ayio^f 
cv el fJLOPO^ Kvpio^i 
Iyioov^ XpiaTO^ 
eU So^av Oeov HaTpo^. 

Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax homini- 
bus bonse voluntatis. Laudamus te, benedicimus 
te, adoramuB te, glorifioamus te, gratia* agimiw 
tibi propter magnam gloriam tuam, Domine 
Deus, Rex coelestis, Deus Pater omnipotens. 

Domine Fili unigenite Jesu Christi, Domine 
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Deoi, AgDBi Dei, FiEBi Patrii, quiolfiB pecaU 
nmadi am enre doUb, qm toifis peceata mmidi 
HHciiie depreestiooem iKMtnuii, qu oedcB ad 
dezterain Patn nuKrere nobis, qnoniam ta 
mAoB flaoctnSy to sdns I>oiiiiiiii8» to bcHob ahiBS- 
mils Jesa ChriBte, com Sancto Spiiila in gk>tia 
Dei Patris. Amen. 

The Greek is from the Alexandrine MS. 
of the Bible, in which it is inserted, together 
with three other ancient Christian hjmns, 
after the Book of Psalms, written in Ijrical 
lines, as indicated above ^ 

* Thou only art holy' is from Rev. xv. 4. 
Tb^Mcw- The blessing which concludes the senrioe 
vhiL iw. 7. consists of that addressed by St Paul to the 
Philippians, together with the ancient bene- 
diction which has been used in the English 
Church since the year 600. 
Theeou Of the collccts which follow, three have 

endofoie^ bccu uscd in the English Church from the 
sixth century to the present time. The first 
is in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, the other 
two in that of Gregory : 

Adesto Domine supplicationibas nostris; et 
Tiam famulomm taorum in salutis tuse prosperi- 
tate dispone : ut inter omnes vise et vitae hojos 
varietates, tuo semper protegantur auxilio. Per 
&e. 

' See Banflen's Hippolytus and his A^e, m. 134* 
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Dirigere et sanctificare et regere dignare 
Domine Deus, quaesumus, corda et corpora nostra 
in lege tua, et in operibus mandatorum tuorum : 
ut hie et in setemum te auxiliante sani et salvi 
esse mereamur. Per &o. 

Actiones nostras, quaesumus, Domine et aspi- 
rando praQveni et adjuvando prosequere; ut cuncta 
nostra operatio et a te semper incipiat, et per te 
coepta finiatur. Per &c. 

These collects may be distinguished by the 
following titles : 

1. A prayer for protection in the vicissitudes 
of life. 

2. For the preservation of our souls and 
bodies. 

3. For a blessing on what we have heard at 
Church. 

4. For a blessing on all that we do. 

5. That the imperfection of our prayers may 
be excused, and their defects supplied. 

6. That our prayers, so far as they are 
agreeable to the will of God, may be accepted. 

In the fourth collect, * Prevent us, Lord,' 
&c., as Dr Jackson remarks, the concurrence 
of grace and free-will is pithily expressed. 

The practice of reading the introductory Bubncs at 
part of the Communion Service when the Sa- 
crament is not to be celebrated^ resembles the 
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misga sicca, or dry mass, which was aDowed 
in the Roman Church during the middle 
ages, but abolished on account of the abuses 
to which it led« 

In the primitive Church, and until the 
time of St Augustine, it was customary to 
communicate every day; but afterwards, as 
the devotion and charity of the believers be- 
came less ardent, they contented themselves 
idth weekly communion, and even at Antioch 
with an annual attendance at the holy table. 
In consequence of this neglect, canons were 
made by several councils, requiring all per- 
sons to receive at least three times a year, 
viz. at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide; 
and those who neglected to communicate at 
those times were censured and anathematized. 
We have a similar rubric, enjoining every pa- 
rishioner to receive three times a year at least, 
of which Easter to be one. 

The order, that there shall be no commu- 
nion, unless there be three at least to commu- 
nicate with the priest, was intended to exclude 
the solitary masses of the Church of Rome, 
in which the priest says the mass and receives 
the Sacrament alone. 

The bread is to be such as is usually eaten, 
to exclude the use of wafers of unleavened 
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bread, which began to be introduced in the 
11th century, and which in process of time it 
became usual to stamp with the crucifix. As 
no direction is given respecting the wine, the 
ancient and primitive custom of mixing a little 
water with it, though not usual, is not for- 
bidden. 

In ancient times a part of the Eucharist 
was reserved to be sent to the sick and absent; 
and this custom is mentioned by Justin Martyr. Apoi. i. 67. 
But in the Romish Church the practice grew 
up of reserving the sacrament for superstitious 
uses; keeping it in the pyx upon the altar, 
and worshipping it there as the presence of 
God ; carrying it in processions, and making 
a charm of it. To prevent these abuses our 
Church has prudently enjoined that the re- 
mains of the consecrated elements shall be re- 
verently consumed by the minister and com- 
municants before they separate from the 
Church. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Occasional Offices. 



SccT. L BAPnsiL 



AMONG the occasional offices of the Church, 
the first in importance, and the first in 
the order of the Prayer Book, is the sacrament 
of baptism. 
ADtiqirfty The washing of the body with water, as a 
^^i^ symbol that the soul requires to be cleansed 
waur. from sin, is a rite of great antiquity, and not 
peculiar to Christianity. The Greeks and Latins 
had lustrations for those who were guilty of 
certain offences^ as murder ; and it would seem, 
from the verses of Ovid, that the notion of the 
optis operatum was no less rife among the 
Romans in a state of paganism, than it has 
been in modem times : 

Ah niminni fiunles, qui tristia crimina casdis 
Tolli flominea posse putatis aqua. 

Oblations also were used by those who were 
about to assist in the pagan mysteries, such as 
the Eleusinia. The rite of Baptism, or plunging 
the body in water (from jSaTrrcw, fiairTiQa to dip) 
was employed by the Jews in admitting prose- 
lytes to their religion. Our Lord therefore. 
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in appointing this to be the mode of entering 
his Church, did not introduce a new ceremony, 
or a new symbol, but rather invested an old 
one with greater sanctity and deeper signi- 
ficance. 

We derive the practice of baptizing infants Baptum of 



ERRATUM. 

Page 264, line H from bottom, /or Oblations read 
Abhitions. 



converts were baptized, wherever there was 
convenience of water, in private houses, or by 
the river-side. While the persecutions lasted, 
it was necessary to celebrate this and all other 
rites with as much secrecy as possible. But 
when the Church had rest, and places for 
public worship were opened, baptisteries were 
B.C. p. 12 
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erected adjoining them, and it was forbidden 
to baptize in private houses. At a later period 
they baptized in the church-porch ; and at last 
the font was placed within the church, but 
still near the door, to indicate that the sacra- 
ment there administered was as it were the 
door of entrance to the Christian Church. 

and time The scasou between Easter and Whitsun- 

tum.*^' tide was considered the most appropriate for 
baptism; and until the eighth century none 
were baptized in the Western Church at any 
other time, except in cases of imminent dan- 
ger. The direction of our rubric that baptisms 
should be solemnized only on Sundays or 

Above holy days, is from Hermann's * Consultation ;' 
from which also many parts of the oflSces of 
baptism are derived. 

Com- The introductory part of the service is 



p. 20. 



niencement 



of the taken from the ancient office for admitting a 
convert to the order of catechumens. In the 
early Church, it was customary for adults, 
before they were baptized, to go through a 
preliminary course of instruction and proba- 
tion. While this was in progress, they were 
called catechumens {Karrjxoviuevoh persons under 
instruction), and they were admitted into this 
probationary class with prayer, and with cer- 
tain symbolical ceremonies, such as signing 
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with the cross, giving salt as a token of divine 
wisdom and knowledge (sal sapientice)^ the 
exorcism of the evil spirit, and a benediction. 
In process of time this initiatory rite lost its 
significance, and was followed immediately by 
baptism, without any interval of probation : 
and though originally applicable only to adults, 
it was prefixed in later times to the office for 
the baptism of infants. Our Church, while 
abolishing the ceremony, has retained with 
some alteration the prayers which accom- 
panied it. 

Sponsors are required in infant baptism, Duty of 

, SpoDson. 

as an assurance to the Church, that the child 
will be brought up in the faith in which he is 
baptized. Their duty is to answer the inter- 
rogatories which are put to him at the font, 
and afterwards to see that he be duly in- 
structed and admonished concerning the pro- 
mises which they have made in his name. 
This custom is derived from the primitive 
Church, and is mentioned by TertuUian, who De Bapt. 

' 18. 

uses the word sponsores. St Augustine calls 
them ^de jtissores. In his time it appears that 
the parents were not unusually the sponsors. 
The parents are of course the most proper 
guardians of the child in this as in all respects. 
And when it is laid down by the 29th canon of 

12—2 
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our Church, that no one shall be admitted to 
be godfather of his own child, the intention 
manifestly is not to exonerate the parents firom 
the duty of instructing and admonishing their 
children, a duty which is primarily incumbent 
upon them ; but the object of the regulation is 
to provide an additional security for the fulfil- 
ment of that duty ; that in case there be any 
default or impediment on the part of the 
parents^ there may be other persons under an 
obligation to superintend the religious nurture 
of the child. 

Sponsors were also called Gossips; from 
God sihy i. e. relations in Grod ; the old word 
sib meaning kindred. 

The provision contained in the rubric as 

to the number of sponsors for male and female 

children is as old as the synod of Worcester, 

held in 1240. 

Aocient The followiog is the order of baptism in 

Baptkm. the ancient Church of Jerusalem, as recorded 

Catecb. by St Cyril, in his sermons to the newly-bap- 

^ '* ' tized, preached in the Church of the Holy 

Sepulchre in the middle of the fourth century. 

You went first into the porch (of the baptistery), 
and being placed towards the West, you were 
commanded to stretch out your hands, and to 
renounce Satan, as if he were present, and to 
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say, * I renounce Satan . . . and all his works • . • 
and all his pomps, and all his service.' 

After this you were turned towards the East, 
and were ordered to say, *I believe in the Father, 
and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost, and in a 
baptism of repentance.^ 

All this was done in the porch. But when you 
were entered into the inner house, you took off 
your garment, and so you were anointed with 
the holy oil, from the top of your head to the 
sole of your feet.... Then you were conducted to 
the font of holy baptism ; and every one of you 
was asked whether he believed in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ; and you made the sound confession of 
your faith, and were three times immersed in 
the water* 

The question is asked, whether the child 
has been already baptized or no, in order to 
prevent iteration of baptism; as this Sacra- 
ment is valid, and may not be repeated, even 
if it has been administered by a layman or a 
heretic. 

The opening address has no more than a 
general resemblance to the ritual of the unre-> 
formed Church. It commences with a pre- 
amble, stating that * all men are conceived and 
born in sin,' in conformity with Ps. Li. 5; 
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Rom. V. 12. *It was very necessary/ as Dean 
Comber says, *for the Church to lay this 
foundation, because the denial of original sin 
hath always been followed by the contempt of 
infant baptism.** *Our Saviour saith/ &c. 
John iii. 5. 

The prayer, * Almighty and everlasting 
God,* is taken almost verbatim from the Con- 
sultation of Hermann. A similar collect is 
found in the missal of St Ambrose. The types 
of baptism, which are here adduced from the 
Old Testament, are pointed out by the Apos- 
tles : the former by St Peter, who says, speak- 

1 Pet. iii. ing of the ark, *the like figure whereunto, 
even baptism, doth also now save us ;' the 
latter by St Paul, who says that the Israelites 

1 Cop. X. 2. * wcro all baptized unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea.' 

The statement that, by the baptism of 
Christ, water was sanctified to the mystical 
washing away of sin, is not derived from Scrip- 
ture. Our Lord assigns, as his reason for sub- 
mitting to the rite, that he did so in order 
*to fulfil all righteousness.' The ancient 
Christians drew for themselves the inference, 
that he sanctified the water for us : and this 
view is not only set forth continually in the 
writings of St Augustine, St Ambrose, &c., 
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but is embodied ia all the ancient liturgies, 
especially in those of the Eastern Church ^ 
The Gothic missal has a prayer beginning thus, 
* Deus qui Jordanin fontem pro animarum sa- 
lute sanctificasti.' 

The next prayer, ^Almighty and immortal 
God,' is from the manual of Sarum, in which 
it is addressed to the Son : 

Deus, immortale prsesidium omnium postulan- 
tium, liberatio supplicum, pax rogantium, vita 
oredentium, resurrectio mortuorum; te invoco 
super hunc famulum tuum N. qui baptismi tui 
donum petens setemam eonsequi gratiam spi- 
rituali regeneratione desiderat. Accipe eum 
Domine; et quia dignatus es dioere: Petite et 
accipietis, quserite et invenietis, pulsate et aperie« 
tur vobis, petenti prsemium porrige et januam 
pande pulsanti ; ut setemam coelestis lavacri bene« 
dictionem consecutus promissa tui muneris regna 
percipiat. Qui vivis et regnas cum Deo Patre 
in unitate Spiritus Sancti. Deus per omnia 
Bseoula sseculorum. 

*... that he may receive remission of his 
sins.' (In the Latin cetemam gratiam). We 
may best understand this as a prayer that the 
infant may be admitted into the state of remis- 
sion of sins, that covenant state in which his 

* See Pusey On Baptism, p. 279, &c. 
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original sin is immediately forgiven, and he 
has an assurance that his future actual sins 

Dr Bencet shall bc forgiveu, provided he continue in the 
true faith and fear of God. 

Meaning of The term * spiritual regeneration' refers 

the term , , ^ . • . 

regenera- to that beginning of spiritual life, which takes 
place at baptism : it is derived from Titus 
iii. 5 : * According to his mercy he saved us 
by the washing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost ;' in the Greek, Sia XoOrpod 

TraXiyyepcaiaSi icai avaKaivwcrefji^ JJvevjmaTos ayiov. 

In this sense the word regeneration is used 
by ancient writers, and in the early liturgies ; 
and so it is used by our reformers, throughout 
the baptismal service, and in the collect for 
Christmas-day, which was composed by them. 
Since the Reformation, however, the word has 
been used by some writers of eminence, as if 
it were synonymous with conversion, or that 
recovery from sin, and restoration to a state 
of holiness, which, by God's grace, may take 
place even in a baptized person, at any period 
of life. This modern and inaccurate usage of 
the word has led to some serious misappre- 
hensions as to the doctrine of baptism, which 
are pointed out by Bishop Bethell in the com- 
mencement of his work on Baptismal Regene- 
ration. 
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One of the customs connected with baptism Theandent 

cnstom of 

in the ancient Church was that of exorcising exordsing. 
the catechumen, or casting the devil out of 
him, who was supposed to have taken posses- 
sion of him in his unregenerate state. This 
practice appear^ to have been so general in the 
time of St Augustine, that he founds upon it 
an argument to confute the Pelagians : * Vellem Be Peco. 
aliqui istorum qui contraria sapiunt, mihi bap- 
tizandum parvulum afferret. Quid in illo aget 
exorcismus mens, si in familia diaboli non 
tenetur?' This practice was retained in the 
first Prayer Book of Edward VI.; and before 
the Gospel was read, the following form was 
used: 

I command thee, unclean spirit, in the name of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
that thou come out and depart from these infants, 
whom our Lord Jesus Gbrist hath vouchsafed to 
call to his holy baptism, to be made members of 
his body, and of his holy congregation. There- 
fore, thou cursed spirit, remember thy sentence, 
remember thy judgment, remember the day at 
hand, wherein thou shalt bum in fire everlasting, 
prepared for thee and thy angels. And presume 
not hereafter to exercise any tyranny toward these 
infants, whom Christ hath bought with his pre- 
cious blood, and by this his holy baptism calleth 

to be of his flock. 

12—5 
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As this form was likely to keep up a super- 
stitious belief in demoniacal agency, we cannot 
regret that, at Bucer's suggestion, it was omitted 
in 1552. 

The Go- The portion of St Mark's gospel which 

follows, is read as an assurance that Christ 
will favourably receive infants brought to him 
in baptism. It was also used in the intro-^ 
ductory office for admitting a catechumen, 
according to the rites of the unreformed 
Church. 

The Ad- xhc addrcss and thanksgiving which follow 

dress and ^ ° 

Thanks- ^Ye from Hermann's Consultation. 

gmng. 

The Re- . The custom of renouncinff at Baptism the 

nuncia- ^ ^ . 

tions. devil, and his works, and pomps, is of greajt 
antiquity : an instance of it occurs in the form 
of Baptism used in the Church of Jerusalem, 
and given above at p. 268. This form of words, 
as used by the early Christian converts, was 
the abjuring of their previous Pagan super- 
stitions and practices. The word pomp, pompa, 
TTOMTTi;, properly signified a religious procession ; 
and in the phrase pomps of Satan appear to 
have been included all the pageantry, the 
shows, games and ceremonies connected with 
the Pagan religion, of which Satan was con- 
sidered the author and patron. In renouncing 
the pride and vanities of the world, we use 
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the same word which the Christian convert in 
former times employed to abjure the empty 
shadows of Paganism : but we little think how 
much was involved in that renunciation, what 
scorn, obloquy, and persecution it entailed on 
those who uttered it, 

Shakspeare appears to have had in mind 
the baptismal renunciation, when he makes 
the fallen cardinal exclaim. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate you ! 

It was a happy thoug]hit to represent the old 
man, driven by his own bitter experience to 
renounce the world, in the same terms which 
had been used on his behalf in his unconscious 
infancy. 

The practice of putting these interrogatories 
to the sponsors is of great antiquity, and is 
mentioned by St Augustine. It was objected 
to by the Puritans in the reign of James I., but 
defended on the ground that it expressed the 
engagements, which the child was brought 
under at baptism, and which he was bound to 
perform when old enough to do so. See also 
Hooker, Eccl Pol v. 63, 64. 

The renunciation of Satan was always fol- 
lowed by the profession of faith in Christ ; and 
in the Western Church it has been the custom 
from time immemorial for the priest to interro- 
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gate the candidate or his sponsors on the prin- 
cipal articles of the Christian faith. 

The prayers which follow, for the bene- 
diction of the child, and for the sanctification 
of the water, are in substance derived from 
the ancient liturgies. In the first Prayer Book 
of Edward VI., they formed part of a separate 
service which was appointed for the consecra- 
tion of the water. In conformity with a custom 
which had long prevailed, it was ordered that 
the water in the font should be changed once 
a month; and before any child was baptized 
in it, a form of prayer was to be used for its 
consecration. In 1552 that form of prayer was 
by Bucer's advice abolished, and some parts of 
it were transferred to the baptismal service, but 
without any prayer for the sanctification of the 
water. In 1662 the clause * Sanctify this water,* 
&c. was inserted : another proof that the ten- 
dency of the last revision of the Prayer Book 
was not favourable to the views of the Pu- 
ritans. 
Theppayera * mcrciful God, grant that the old Adam/ 

for a bless- , 

infj on the &c. This is takcu from Rom. vi. 4 — 6, where 

cmld, and 

for the sane- it is Said that * wc axc buried with Christ by 

tifymg of •' 

the water, baptism iuto death, that like him, we may walk 
in newness of life,' the *old man is crucified* 
in us, the * body of sin is destroyed.' It is not 
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to be understood that this change, though com- 
menced, is completed at baptism : for in the 
prayer after the child has been baptized, while 
we thank God that it has pleased him to regene- 
rate the infant, and regard that change as 
accomplished, we still pray that the child ^ may 
crucify the old man, and utterly abolish the 
whole body of sin,' regarding that as a work 
which will be always in progress, and never 
completed, so long as the child shall live. The 
original corruption of our nature is not taken 
away in baptism, but remains, says the ninth 
Article, *yea, in them that are regenerated.' 

^...may receive the fulness of thy grace, Meaning 
and ever remain in the number of thy faithful e/eo<!^^ 
and elect children.' The word electa as it is 
used in this passage, and in other parts of the 
Prayer Book, appears to be almost synonymous 
with faithful. Thus in the Catechism, *God 
the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me and all 
the elect people of God :' in the Burial-service, 
* that it may please thee shortly to accomplish 
the number of thine elect, and to hasten thy 
kingdom,' &c. : in the daily service, 'and 
make thy chosen people joyful/ The word 
was originally applied in the Old Testament 
to the people of Israel, whom God had chosen 
out of the heathen, to be the objects of his 
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especial favour. The Apostles, adopting the 
Old Testament phraseology, applied the term 
elect to the Christian Church, and generally to 
all the members of the Church, signifying 
thereby, not that they were all elected or pre- 
destined by God to eternal salvation, but that 
they had been admitted to special privileges 
(and responsibilities also) in receiving the faith 
of Christ. In the Prayer Book the word appears 
to be used in nearly the same sense ; it denotes 
a person who is in the full enjoyment of the 
privileges of the Gospel, without at all implying 
that he is absolutely chosen and predestined 
to eternal happiness ^ 
The name The Christian custom of giving the nam6 
Saptism. at baptism may have been derived either from 
the Jews, who named their children at the 
time of circumcision, as we see in Scripture in 
Luke i. 59; the casc both of John the Baptist and of our 
Lord, or from the Greeks and Romans, who 
associated the naming of the child with religious 
ceremonies; the Greeks carrying the infant 
round the fire in order to dedicate him to 
their gods, and holding a domestic festival 
called the Amphidromia, a few days after the 
birth; the Romans giving the name on the 

^ See the Rev. E. H. Browne On the Articles, n. 81, 
92. 
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eighth or ninth day after birth {dies nominum)^ 
when the child had undergone a lustration, or 
religious ablution. 

The Church has always been strict in using ^®^J5^ 
the form of words, * I baptize thee in the name,^ 
&c. according to the command of our Lord in 
Matth. xxviii. * Go and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name,' &c. Baptism by^ejnode 
trine immersion was the ancient custom, the»°»- 
child being dipped at the name of each person 
of the Trinity. The first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., following the manual of Sarum, 
directed the priest to dip the child in the water 
thrice, * first dipping the right side, second the 
left side, the third time dipping the face toward 
the font; so that it be discreetly and warily 
done ;' but if the child were weak, it should 
be sufficient to pour water upon it. In the 
second Prayer Book the direction for trine 
immersion was omitted, and the priest was 
simply directed, as at present, to dip the child 
discreetly and warily. Dipping is without doubt 
the more ancient mode of administering bap- 
tism; but sprinkling or pouring has always 
been acknowledged to be valid, and has been 
practised from the earliest times, in case of 
sickness or other urgent cause. Thus Cyprian 
says, Epist. 69 : *Unde (scil. ex Ezech.xxxvi. 25. 
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Num. viii. 7 ; xix, 7, 19) apparet, adspersibnem 
quoque aquae instar salutaris lavacri obtinere/ 
In the Prayer Book of 1549, the adminis* 
tration of Baptism was followed immediately 
by two ancient customs, which were omitted 
Thechri- in 1522. The first was the ceremony of put- 

S0II16 cloth. 

^ ting on the child his white vesture, commonly 
called the chrisome. This was to be done by 
the priest, with these words : 

Take this white vesture for a token of the 
innocency, which by God's grace in this holy 
sacrament of baptism is given unto thee ; and 
for a sign whereby thou art admonished, so long 
as thou livest, to give thyself to innocenoy of 
living, that after this transitory life thou mayest 
be partaker of the life everlasting. Amen. 

The chrisome was worn for eight days, and 
was then laid up in the Church, as a memorial 
of the baptism. The practice of the early 
Church has been already mentioned, (p. 209), 
according to which the neophytes, or newly- 
baptfzed, appeared in white garments for a 
time after their baptism. 
Unction. The ccremony of anointing with ointment 

was also retained in the Prayer Book of 1549, 
and was accompanied with the following 
prayer : 

Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ, who hath regenerated thee by water and 
the Holy Ghost, and hath given unto thee re- 
mission of all thy sins ; he vouchsafe to anoint 
thee with the unotion of his holy Spirit, and 
bring thee to the inheritance of everlasting life. 
Amen. 

This custom was of great antiquity, and is 
mentioned by TertuUian, St Ambrose, St Chry- 
sostom, &c. The anointing was regarded as 
the token of the unction of the holy Spirit. 
From it the white vesture, in which the child 
was wrapped, was called the chrisome (chrism, 
;^c(7Ma), and the child was sometimes called a 
chrisome child. Thus Jeremy Taylor speaks 
of Uhe phantasms which make a chrisome 
child to smile.' 

Another ancient ceremony connected with mu'^ a°<i 

• honey 

baptism was that of giving to the newly-bap- »*^®°- 
tized a taste of milk and honey. It appears 
to have been generally observed in the pri- 
mitive Church, and is explained by Clemens 
of Alexandria to have been a token of the new 
birth. *As soon,' he says, *as we are born, 
we are nourished with milk, which is the nu- 
triment of the Lord : and as soon as we are 
born again, we become entitled to the hope of 
rest, the promise of Jerusalem which is above, 
where it is said to rain milk and honey. For 
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by these material things we are assured of 
Bingham that heavenly food.' This practice was laid 
aside at the Reformation, and did not find 
admission into the first book of Edward VI. 
Therign Consignation with the sign of the cross, 

ofthecross. ^ 

(called by the Greeks a^payk) was a frequent 
Bingham, practice in the ancient Church. It was used 

Ani, III. * , 

577,688. at the consecration of the Eucharist, at the 
ordination of priests, at the dedication of 
churches and altars, and especially in con- 
nexion with baptism it was used at the ad- 
mission of catechumens, at the consecration of 
the water, at the exorcism, at the unction 
before baptism, and at the unction of confir- 

i>e coron. matiou. We learn also from TertuUian, that 
it was usual for persons to sign their fore- 
heads with the cross (frontem signaculo crucis 
terere) on entering upon their various domestic 
occupations, on going out or coming in at their 
meals, on going to the bath, or to bed. But 
as this venerable symbol was in later times 
abused to superstitious purposes, it has been 
laid aside by our Church, except in the oflBce 
of Baptism. The form in the Prayer Book, 
* and do sign him,' &c., is not taken from any 
of the ancient liturgies ; but the meaning at- 
tached to the sign of the cross, that it is a 
token of our being soldiers of Christ, and bound 
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to fight under his banner, is derived from an- 
tiquity. A general, that he might know his 
soldiers, sometimes caused them to be marked 
on the forehead; and St Jerome says, that as^p^^'^^^' 
a Christian he bore on his forehead the banner 
of the cross ; ^ vexillum crucis in mea fronte 
portans.' Our form was probably suggested 
by that in Hermann's Consultation, ^ Take the 
-figure of the holy cross in thy forehead, that 
thou never be ashamed of God and Christ thy 
Saviour, or of his Gospel ; take it also on thy 
breast, that the power of Christ crucified may 
be ever thy succour and sure protection in all 
things.' 

The retention of the sign of the cross in owected 
baptism gave great offence to the Puritans in P«ntaM. 
the reign of Elizabeth, and was one of the 
subjects of discussion between them and the 
bishops at the Hampton-court Conference in 
1603. On that occasion it was defended in an 
able argument which was published as the 
30th canon in the following year, and which 
was so satisfactory to the leader of the Puri- 
tans, Dr Rainolds, that he ingenuously pro- 
tested he would never gainsay that ceremony 
any more. We are directed by the canon to 
regard the sign of the cross as a thing having 
no virtue in itself, and not essential to the 
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validity of the sacrament of baptism ; but re- 
commended to us by the general consent of 
antiquity, and to be retained ' as a lawful out- 
ward ceremony and outward badge, whereby 
the infant is dedicated to the service of him 
who died upon the cross ;' and though greatly 
abused by the Church of Rome, not on that 
account to be abandoned ; for ^ the abuse of a 
thing doth not take away the lawful use of it/' 
Thinks- "^^^ thanksgiving which follows may be 

^^^- compared with similar prayers in the ancient 
liturgies, e. g. with that in the Greek ritual : 

Ei/Xo^i/Toy 61, Kvpie, o Geos o irapTOKpaTwpf 
V '^^y^ TftJi/ dyaOciVf . • . o /cai vvv ei/ooicifcrar 
avayevv^aai tov SovXov <tov tov veo(f>(iTi<rTov 
ci voaTO^ Kai Trv€ujuiaT09» 

Exhorts- The manual of Sarum contained an exhor- 

tion to th6 • m ••i'i*i 

sponsors, tatiou to thc spousors, similar to that m the 
Prayer Book, but imposing upon them a more 
onerous charge ; for it required them to take 
care that the child was protected by his pa- 
rents (or if not, by themselves) from fire and 
water, and all other mischief, till his seventh 
year; to teach him the Lord's Prayer, the Ave 
Maria^ and the Creed; to bring back the 
chrisome-cloth to the church ; and to take the 
child to be confirmed, as soon as the bishop 
should come within a distance of seven miles. 
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The rubric at the end of this office, affirm* RnbHo at 
ing the salvation of * children that are bap- the office, 
tized, dying before they commit actual sin,' 
was not intended to imply any opinion adverse 
to the salvation of infants dying unbaptized. 
This rubric appears to be taken from a popular 
work of instruction, entitled * The Institution 
of a Christian man,' published in 1537, which, 
after stating that by this sacrament we are 
made very sons of God, adds, *In so much 
that infants and children, dying in their in- 
fancy, shall undoubtedly be saved thereby, and 
else noV The omission of the last clause shews 
that our reformers had given up that position ; 
and the insertion of the clause, ^ It is certain 
from God's word,' shews that they were un- 
willing to lay down any thing beyond that 
which is written \ 

The office for the Private Baptism of Infants ThePrivate 

*" Baptism of 

is taken from the manual of Sarum, and from iwants. 
the Consultation of Hermann; it does not 
seem to require any particular explanation in 
this place. 

At the time of the Reformation, when the The Bap- 

, , tism of 

Prayer Book was first published, the possibi- Adults. 
lity of adults presenting themselves for baptism 

^ Laurence, Bampton LeciureSy p. 177* 
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does not appear to have been contemplated. 
But the rise of such sects as the Anabaptist^ 
who objected to infant baptism, occasioned 
the necessity for the present office, which was 
added at the last revision in 1662. 

Here the candidate makes the renuncia- 
tions and promises in his own person, and the 
sponsors act only as his witnesses, and are 
charged to remind him of his solemn profes- 
sions. The Gospel is part of our Lord's dis- 
course with Nicodemus. With these excep- 
tions the office closely resembles that for the 
baptism of infants. 

The Gate- Thc Catcchism, as has already been stated, 

chisiu _ 

was drawn up by Dean Nowell, in the reign of 
Edward VI., and was originally included in the 
order of confirmation, which was headed * Con- 
firmation, wherein is included a catechism for 
children.' It was intended to be a summary of 
all those cardinal points of faith and duty, 
which a child ought to know, before he comes 
to be confirmed. At its first publication it 
contained an exposition of the baptismal vow, 
the creed, the ten commandments, and the 
Lord's prayer. 

The latter part, relating to the sacraments, 
was added in the reign of James I. and was 



\i 
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the composition of Bishop Overal, at that 
time dean of St Paul's. 

The word catechism is from the Greek 
KaTYix^Wy to sound in the ear, to resound, 
which does not occur in classical authors, and 
is probably Alexandrine in its origin. It 
occurs in the New Testament, Acts xviii. 25, 

ovTo^ r/v KaTri')(rifX€vos tyiv ooov tov Kvpiov^ * he had 

been instructed ;' (Gal. vi. 6, &c.) ; and in this 
sense it was used by ecclesiastical writers, and 
applied especially to the instruction given to 
candidates for baptism, who from thence took 
the name catechumens, Karrixovfievoi. In all 
the principal cities catechetical schools were 
established, the most famous of which was 
that of Alexandria. An example of the in- 
struction given in these schools is preserved 
in the eighteen catechetical lectures of St 
Cyril of Jerusalem. 



SECTION II. 
CONFIRMATION. 
Origin of rpHE rite of Confirmation is derived from 

thisnte. I 

-■- the practice of the Apostles, who, as we learn 
from the book of the Acts \ laid their hands on 
newly-baptized persons, that they might re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost. The miraculous powers 
which the Apostles conferred in this way were 
soon withdrawn from the Church ; yet the rite 
has been continued, in the belief that the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, though unseen and unfelt^ 
is still attendant upon it. 

In the ancient Church, confirmation followed 
immediately upon baptism, if the bishop were 
present to administer it ; and this was the case 
whether the neophyte were an adult or an 
infant. The bishop anointed him with an 
unguent of oil and balsam, in token of the 
Holy Spirit, and laid his hands upon him after 
the example of the Apostles. If the bishop 
were not present, the rite was deferred, and 
the baptized child or adult at once received 
the Eucharist. The unction or chrism is as 
old as the second or third century. In the 
Eastern Church, it has been the custom from 

^ Acts viii. 14; xix. 5, 6; Heb. vi. 3. 
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time immemorial for the presbyters to ad- 
minister the whole rite of confirmation in the 
absence of the bishop. In the West, confirma- 
tion was disjoined in such a case from baptism ; 
and then the chrism was administered twice, 
first by the priest in the baptismal service (see 
above p. 280), and again by the bishop, together 
with imposition of hands, at confirmation ^ 

The term sacrament was sometimes applied Not a sac 

• . • rament, 

to this rite, inasmuch as in it there is an out- accordinff 

^ ^ to our defi- 

ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual "^at^^J^opd 
grace ; but as it was not * ordained by Christ 
himself,' it wants one of the conditions which 
are included in our Church's definition of *a 
sacrament/ 

It is to be observed that our Church directs How to be 

regarded. 

US to view this ordinance in a twofold aspect : 
(1) as the occasion on which the candidate con- 
firms and ratifies the promises made for him at 
baptism : (2) as the means of his being con- 
firmed and^strengthened by the Holy Ghost the 
Comforter. 

The preface was originally a rubric, and 
was not appointed to be read as a part of the 
service till the last review. It is derived, as 
well as the question put by the bishop, from 
Jlermann's Consultation. 

* See Pontifical. Sariim. ap. Maskcll. Mon, Rit, YoL i. 
B.C. P. 13 
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The collect, * Almighty and everliving God,' 
&e. is founded on Isaiah xi. 2: 'And the 
spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of the Lord.' This collect is 
of great antiquity in the Western Church, 
being found in the Sacramentary of Gelasius;, 
A.D. 494. 

Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, qui regenersre 
dignatus es hos famnlos tnos ex aqua et Spirita 
Sancto, quique dedisti eis remissionem omnium 
peccatorum: immitte in eos septiformem Spiri- 
tum Sanctum Paraclitum de coelis; Spiritum 
Bapientise et intellectus ; Spiritum Bcientiae et 
pietatis; Spiritum consilii et fortitudinis ; et 
imple eos Spiritu timoris DominL 

* ...hast given unto them forgiveness of all 
their sins ; meaning that they are put into a 
condition to obtain it, upon the gracious terms 
announced in the gospel. 

* Manifold gifts,' called * seven-fold gifts,* 
septiformis gratia^ in the Latin. So in the 
hymn Veni Creator, sung at the ordination of 
priests ; * who dost thy seven-fold gifts impart.' 
See Rev. i. 4. iv. 5, where the seven spirits 
of God are spoken of, meaning, as it seems, all; 
seven being the complete and sacred number 
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of the Hebrews. In order to make the gifts 
seven in number, the * spirit of true godliness,' 
(pietatis), has been added to the six gifts men- 
tioned by Isaiah. 

The sign of the cross was retained in this 
rite by the first compilers of the Prayer Book, 
but was omitted in 1552. The collect which 
follows the imposition of hands has been used 
for many centuries in the English Church, 
The rubric at the conclusion has also been 
adopted from th^ manual of Sarum. The 
collect, * Almighty Lord,' &c., which is one of 
those appointed to be said after the offertory 
when there is no communion, was inserted in 
this service at the last review. 
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SECTION III. 
SOLEMNIZATION OF MATRIMONY. 

rpHE custom of soIemniziDg the marriage^ 
-■- vow with religious rites is not peculiar 
to the Christian Church, but prevailed both 
among the Jews, and among the heathen na- 
tions of antiquity : and the universality of the 
custom may reasonably be regarded as a tes- 
timony to the divine institution of marriage. 

We learn from TertuUian, that in his time 
marriages were published beforehand in the 
Church, and the office of matrimony was per- 
formed by the ministers of the Church. * How 
can I sufficiently set forth,' he says, * the hap- 
piness of that marriage, which the Church 
brings about, the oblation confirms, and the 
benediction seals ; which after its celebration 
is announced by the angels, and ratified by 
God himselP V 

The greater part of our office of Matri- 
mony is taken from the service-books of the 
unreformed Church. 
The banns. The word banns is from the barbarous 
Latin word bannum, an edict, which occurs in 
writers of the early part of the ninth cen- 

* Ad Ux. n. 8. De Pudicit cap. 4. 
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tury. The old phrase was interrogare hanna ; 
hence we still speak of the first time of ask^ 
ing, &c. 

(Rubric.) *The persons to be married 
shall come into the body of the church.' The 
couple who were about to be united were in 
former times placed at the church-door. Thus 
the manual of Sarum directs ; * Statuantur vir 
et mulier ante ostium ecclesise, coram Deo et 
sacerdote et populo, vir a dextris mulieris, et 
mulier a sinistris viri.^ This was altered dt 
the Reformation. 

The Jews placed the woman on the right 
of the man, in allusion to the 45th Psalm^ 
* At thy right hand did stand the queen in a 
vesture of gold.' 

The bride in ancient times, as at present, 
was accompanied by one who gave her away, 
i\iQ paranymphiLSy or brideman. 

The first part of the office was formerly The ee. 

pousals. 

called the espousals, and took place some time 
before the actual celebration of the marriage. 
It consisted of the contract, and the donations 
(including the giving of the ring), which were 
also called the arrhoBy as being the token or 
earnest of the contract. This ceremony was 
of heathen origin, and was called by the Greeks 
eyyvfjats ; by the Romans, sponsalia. Among 
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the Romans the ring was ^ven at the espou- 
Ti. 27. sals, as we learn from Juvenal, ' digito pignns 
fortasse dedisti.' In later times the espousals 
have always been performed at the same time 
with the office of matrimony, and it has long 
been customary for the ring to be given in 
the latter part of the service. 

(Opening Address), ^instituted of God in 
the time of man^s innocency.' Gen. ii. 18. 

^.. signifying unto us the mystical union 
that is betwixt Christ and his Church.' Ephes. 
V. 22—33. 

^.. commanded of St Paul to be honour- 
able among all men.' Heb. xiii. 4. 

*Wilt thou have/ &c. From the manual 
of Sarum : 

Vis habere hanc mnlierem in sponsam, et earn 
diligere, honorare, tenere, et custodire, sanam, 
et infirmam, sient sponsus debet sponsam, et 
omnes alias propter earn dimittere, et illi soli 
adhserere quamdiu vita ntriusqne vestrum dura* 
verit ? 

* I M. take thee JV.' &c. From the manual 
of Sarum, where it is appointed to be said in 
English as follows ; 

I M. take thee N. to my wedded wyf, to have 
and to hold, fro this day forwarde, for bettere 
for wers, for richere for porere ; in sykenesse and 
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in hele ; tyll dethe us departe ; if holy chyrche 
it wol ordeyne; and therto I plight the my 
trouthe. 

In the York manual there was the addi- 
tional clause, * for fairer for fouler ;* to prevent 
any objection, as Mr Wheatly observes, that 
might afterwards be imagined from either 
party's declining in their comeliness or beauty. 

*...till death us do part.' In the Sarum 
manual, and in the reformed Prayer Book, 
till the last review, it stood * till death us tfo- 
party i. e. divide, separate ; and in that sense 
the word depart was used by Chaucer, Wyclif, 
and Gower; audit occurs as late as 1578 in 
the English version of the Bible ; but it was Eath i. 17. 
no longer used in that sense at the Restora- 
tion; and it was altered in 1661^ in conse- 
quence of an objection made to it by the dis- 
senters at the Savoy Conference. 

Troth and truth are the same word. In 
Old English both vowels were preserved, and 
the word was written trouthe. 

* With this ring I thee wed,* &c. The first The ring. 
clause promises fidelity ; the second, personal 
honour and respect ; the third, equality in es- 
tate and maintenance. 

*I thee wed,' i.e. I pledge thee, make a 
covenant with thee. The old word tved meant 
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a pledge. From this ceremonj the term wed' 
ding has heen applied to the whole senrice. 

' I thee worship/ In its original nsage the 
word ftorship was not limited to acts of ado- 
ration, but denoted generally to honour, to 
deem tcorthy. It was objected to bj the dis- 
senters in 1661, and the Bishops in their an* 
swer promised to alter it to honour. But this 
was never done. 

Together with the ring it was customary 
to give other tokens of spousage, as gold and 
silver, a practice retained in the first Prajer 
Book of Edward VI. 

The following directions for this part of 
the oflSce are ^ven in the Sarum manual : 

Deinde panat vir aurum argetdum H annulum 
guper scutam rd librum...aectpiens sacerdos traded 
ipsum mro ; quern rir €Lccipiat manu sua dextera 
cum tribus principdlibus digitis^ a manu sua stnts- 
tra ; et tenens dexteram tpon8(B docente sacerdoU 
dicat. 

With this rynge I the wed, and this gold and 
silver I the give, and with my body I the wor- 
shipe, and with all my worldly cathel I the en- 
dowe: et tune inserat spansus annulum pottici 
tpomce dicens : In nomine Patris ; deinde secundo 
digito dkens ; Et Filii ; deinde tertio digito dicens ; 
Et Spiritus Sancti ; deinde quarto digito dicens ; 
Amen. Ibique dimittat annulum^ 
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The prayer which follows, * O eternal God/ 
is taken from one in the Sarum manual, which 
prayed a benediction on the ring : 

Creator et conservator humani generis ; dator 
gratisB spiritualis; largitor setemsD salutis; tu 
Domine mitte benediotionem tuam super huno 
annulum, &c. 

The allusion to Isaac and Rebecca is ox- 
plained by a clause which appeared in the 
Prayer Book of 1549, but was subsequently 
omitted; *that as Isaac and Rebecca (after 
bracelets and jewels of gold given of the one 
to the other for tokens of their matrimony) 
lived faithfully together,' &c. 

* Those whom God hath joined,' &c. Matt. 
xix. 6. 

* Forasmuch as M. and iV.,' &c. This is 
from Hermann's Consultation. The benedic- 
tion which follows is from the Sarum manual. 
The Psalm was intended to be sung as an in- 
troit on approaching the Lord's table. 

The two prayers, * God of Abraham,' &c., 
*0 merciful God,' &c., are taken, with consi- 
derable alteration, from the Sarum manual. 
In the former, the clause ^ And as thou dids^t 
send thy blessing upon Abraham and Sarah/ 
has been substituted instead of *Et sicut mi- 
sisti sanctum angelum tuum Raphael ad To- 

13—5 
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biam et Saram filiam Raguelis.' This altera- 
tion was made in 1552. 

The beautiful prayer, * O God who by thy 
mighty power,' &e., is also from the Sarum 
manual : 

Dens qui potestate virtutis tusD de nihilo cuncta 
fecisti, quique dispositis universitatis exordiis, 
homini ad imaginem Dei facto, ideo inseparabile 
mnlieris adjutorium condidisti; ut faemineo cor- 
pori de virili dares came principium; docens 
quod ex uno placuisset institui, nunquam liceret 
disjungi. Hie incipit benedictio sacramentalis^ 
Deus qui tain excellenti mysterio conjugalem 
copulam consecrasti ; ut Christi et ecclesise sacra- 
xnentum prsesignares in foedere nuptiarum. Hie 
finitur benedictio sacramentaUe. Deus per quern 
mulier jungitur viro...respice propitius super hanc 
famulam tuam quae maritali juDgenda consortio, 
se tua expetit protectione muniri. Sit in ea 
jugum dilectionis et pacis : fidelis et casta nubat 
in Christo, imitatrixque sanctarum permaneat 
foemiDarum,...et ad beatorum requiem, atque ad 
coelestia regna perveniat. Per &c. 

The office was formerly concluded with the 
holy Communion, which the newly-married 
couple were required to receive; and after 
the Gospel there was either to be a sermon 
setting forth the duties of husbands and wives, 
or else the exhortation was to be read which 
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is still retained at the end of the service. At 
the Savoy Conference, the dissenters objected 
to an ordinance, which * either enforced all 
such as were unfit for the sacrament to forbear 
marriage, contrary to Scripture, which approves 
the marriage of all men ; or else compelled all 
that should marry to come to the Lord's table, 
though never so unprepared.' And they 
added, that * marriage-festivals are too often 
accompanied with such divertisements as are 
unsuitable to those Christian duties which 
ought to be before and follow after the re- 
ceiving of that holy Sacrament/ In compliance 
with these not unreasonable scruples, the re- 
ception of the Sacrament was no longer made 
compulsory, but was recommended by the pre- 
sent rubric at the end of the office. 

The benediction * Almighty God," &c. is as 
follows in the Sarum Manual : 

Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, qui prirnos paren- 
tea nofitros Adam et Evam sua virtute creavit, 
et in sua sanotificatione copulavit, ipse corda et 
corpora vestra sanctificet et benedicat, atque in 
societate et amore verse dileotionis conjungat. 
Per &c. 
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SECTION IV. 
VISITATION OF THE SICK 

T was customary in former times for the 
presbyters of the Church to visit the sick, 
to anoint them with oil, in compliance with the 

jameBT.i4. words of the apostle St James, and to convey 
to them from the church a portion of the con- 
secrated elements. The office for the Visitation 
of the Sick, as it now stands in the Prayer 
Book, is but slightly altered from the ancient 
formularies of the Church. The practice of 
anointing the sick with oil has been discon- 
tinued, because the original object of it was to 
* save,* that is, to procure a miraculous recovery 
of the sick person, and such cures have long 
ceased in the Church \ The Church of Rome 
continued to anoint the sick with oil, not fot 
the recovery of their bodily health, but to 
cleanse the soul from its sins, and to prepare 
it for the next life ; and with this view the oil 
was applied to those who were at the point of 

^^tion.^ departure. Hence arose the rite of extreme 
unction, which in the twelfth century was 
regarded as the fifth sacrament, and by the 
Council of Trent was formally established under 

' Palmer. 
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the usual anathema. The custom of reserving 
a. portion of the Eucharist, and carrying it 
from the church to the houses of the sick, was 
in process of time abused to superstitious pur- 
poses, and therefore, though retained in the 
Prayer Book of 1549, it was omitted at the 
revision in 1552, and censured, as not accord- 
ing to Christ's ordinance, by the Articles of Art. xxviii. 
xeligion published in the same year. 

The prayer *Hear us. Almighty' &c. ori- 
ginally contained the following clause, * Visit 
him, Lord, as thou didst visit Peter's wife's 
mother, and the captain's servant. And as 
thou preservedst Tobie and Sarah by thy angel 
from danger.' The latter part was omitted in 
1552, because it had reference to an apocryphal 
writing; and the former part in 1662, because 
it was an invocation of miraculous aid, which 
we have no authority to ask, and no reason to 
expect. 

The Church of Rome insists that confession The spedai 

/»•. •. 1 ni<»i confession 

of sms to a priest, commonly called * auricular of sins, 
confession,' and the absolution of the priest, 
are necessary to salvation. Our Church only 
orders the sick person to be moved to con- 
fession, * if he feel his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter,' and passes no opinion on 
his eternal state, if he declines to make such 
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confession. It cannot be doubted that there 
are many cases in which the confession of spe- 
cial sins to the minister may be the means of 
quieting the sick man's conscience, and also of 
assisting him in obtaining God's pardon. But 
we do not hold it to be necessary. If a man 
confess his sins to God alone with true peni- 
tence of heart, it is sufficient. And this is 
agreeable to the teaching of the ancient Church. 
For to take one passage out of many, St Chry- 
sostom says, ^ God does not compel us to come 
forward and speak out our transgressions, but 
bids us plead before him alone, and confess to 
him^' 
The Abso- The absolution, * Our Lord Jesus Christ,' &c 

latioD. 

is at first sight open to the objection that it 
seems to convey to the sick man the absolute 
and unconditional remission of his sins; *by 
his authority committed to me, I absolve thee 
from all thy sins,' In this respect it differs 
materially from the form of absolution used at 
the beginning of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and from that in the Communion-service, the 
former of which is declaratory of God's forgive- 
ness to those who are penitent and the latter 
is precatory. But an important condition 

^ See Bingham, Ant, xvni. 3, 2, and Library of the 
Fathers, Tertullian, p. 380. 
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though not expressed, is to be understood in 
this absolution; namely this, * if thou art truly 
penitent.^ It is certain, that unless the sick 
man is truly penitent, he cannot be forgiven ; 
and whether he is penitent or not, the minister 
cannot tell; God only knows, who sees the 
heart. The minister pronounces the abso- 
lution, in the hope and belief that the previous 
profession of penitence is sincere. But he is 
not certain that this belief is well founded; 
and therefore he can neither possess nor give 
any assurance that the absolution which he 
pronounces will be ratified by God's final judg- 
ment. 

The words * by his authority committed to 
me,' refer to the authority which the priest 
receives at his ordination, conveyed to him in 
the words of our Lord at John xx. 23. , 

By a rubric in the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. this form of absolution was ap- 
pointed to be used *in all private confessions;' 
it was therefore the form contemplated in the 
exhortation to the Communion, which directed 
persons who were troubled in conscience to 
apply to God's minister for ghostly comfort 
and absolution. The omission of this order 
in 1552 denoted that the form to be used in 
private confessions was thenceforth left to the 
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discretion of the minister. Another slight 
alteration was made at the same time, which 
seems to give the minister the power of varying 
from this form in the visitation of the sick. 
The rubric in 1549 directed him to absolve 
the sick person ' after this form f in 1552 the 
word sort was substituted for form. 

The concluding benediction, *The Lord 
bless thee,' &c., is derived from that which 
Aaron was directed to give the Israelites in 
the congregation, (Numb. vi. 23 — ^26). It has 
been used by almost every Christian Church. 
Unction of lu the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

tho sick 

retained in the practicc of auoiutiug the sick with oil was 
retained ; and at the end of the present office 
a direction was added, that the priest should 
anoint the sick person, if he desired it, upon 
the forehead or breast, making the sign of the 
cross, and saying a prayer which began as 
follows : 

As with this visible oil thy body outwardly is 
anointed ; so our heavenly Father, Almighty God, 
grant of his infinite goodness that thy soul in- 
wardly may be anointed with the Holy Ghost, 
who is the Spirit of all strength, comfort, relief, 
and gladness ; and vouchsafe for his great mercy 
(if it be his blessed will) to restore unto thee thy 
bodily health and strength to serve him; and 
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send thee release of all thy pains, troubles, and 
diseases, both in body and mind, 8zc. 

This was omitted in 1552. 

The occasional prayers which are added 
at the end of this office, and the order for the 
Communion of the Sick, require no explana- 
tion. The consecration of the elements in 
private houses is in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the early Christians, who not only car- 
ried the Eucharist from the church to those 
who were unable to attend there, but some- 
times also consecrated it in prisons and in 
sick chambers, for the martyrs and the dying. 



SECTION V. 

THE ORDER FOR THE BURIAL OF 

THE DEAD. 

TN framing this office, our Church has fol- 
-*- lowed the rule laid down by St Augustine, 
that not the benefit of the dead, but the edifi- 
cation and comfort of the living, is to be the 
object of our funeral solemnities. It is true that 
prayers for the dead were oflered by the ancient 
Christians ; prayers, that is to say, for the feli- 
city of those who are at rest in the Lord, not 
for those who are in a place of torment. The 
Romish notion of purgatory, and the prayers 
oflered in conformity with that notion, receive 
no support from the practice of the primitive 
Church. It is also true that, in the fifth cen- 
tury, the Eucharist was celebrated at the burial 
of the dead in the Western, though not in the 
Bingham, Eastcm, Church. This was the case at the 

Ant. xxui. 

3* 12. funeral of St Augustine in Africa, and of St 
Ambrose in Italy. Hence the custom arose of 
saying masses for the dead, which prevails in 
the Church of Rome. But as nothing could be 
found in holy Scripture to sanction prayers for 
the dead, and many abuses and superstitions had 
been derived from them in course of ages, they 
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were totally removed from the Service-book of 
our Church at the revision in 1552. 

It is directed by the rubric, that this office in what 

cases this 

shall not be used for any that die (I) unbap- office may 

" N / I not be used. 

tized, or (2) excommunicate, or (3) for any who 
by laying violent hands upon themselves, have 
committed a deadly sin in their last moments. 
These three exceptions are to be taken in that 
sense in which they are by law interpreted; 
namely, (1) those who have neither received 
baptism at the hands of spiritual persons, nor 
of laymen ; (2) those who at the time of their 
death are excommunicate by *the greater 
excommunication,' as it is called in the sixty- 
eighth canon; (3) those who are found by a 
coroner's jury to have wilfully deprived them- 
selves of life. With regard to all persons not 
included in any of these exceptions, it is charit- 
ably presumed, that whatever to outward 
appearance may have been their lives, they 
died in communion with the Church, and in 
the faith and fear of God. There are cases, 
indeed, in which our fears very much pre- 
ponderate over our hopes : but in such cases 
we may still hope even * against hope ;' for we 
know not the limits of 6od*s mercy, and cannot 
tell how great a change may be wrought in a 
man's heart by the immediate approach of the 
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last great enemy. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that there are one or two passages in 
the Burial-service, which seem scarcely appro-* 
priate when repeated over the body of a noto- 
rious ill-liver, who has died without making 
any sign of repentance. 

Our service bears a general resemblance 
to those of the unreformed rituals, with the 
important difference alluded to above, that we 
have retained none of the prayers formerly 
offered for the welfare of the deceased. Several 
of those prayers, as well as * the celebration of 
the holy Communion when there is a burial of 
the dead,' were retained in the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., but were omitted in 1552. 
The office, however, still speaks the language 
of hope and thanksgiving with regard to the 
deceased person. 
The The singing of psalms and anthems formed 

the chief part of the funeral office in primitive 
times. Of the two psalms selected for this 
purpose by our Church, the thirty-ninth is 
said to have been composed by David when 
reproached by Joab for shewing his grief at 
Absalom's death; the ninetieth is attributed 
to Moses, who composed it in the wildemesi^ 
when the children of Israel were smitten with 
the plague. The comparison of human life to 



Psalms. 



XXVUl. 
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the grass of the field, contained in the latter 
psalm, may have suggested to the Jews their 
custom of plucking a handful of grass, as they 
accompany the body to the graved 

The custom of casting earth upon the body casting 

-11. 1 -1 ®*^'^^ °" 

commonly repeated three times at the words the body. 

*earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,' 
reminds us of the ancient custom alluded to 
by Horace : * Injecto ter pulvere curras/ But od^i. 
it does not appear that the modern practice is 
derived from the ancient, or that the resem- 
blance is otherwise than accidental. In the 
Greek Church the earth was sprinkled over 
the body by the priest. The manual of Sarum 
has the following form, from which ours is 
partly taken : 

Commendo animam tuam Deo, Patri omnipo- 
tenti ; terrain terraa, cinerem cineri, pulverem 
pulveri : in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. 

Familiar as we are with the phrases con- 
tained in this beautiful commendati&n, it may 
not be out of place to shew that they are all 
authorized by Holy Scripture. Eccles. xii. 7 : 
* The spirit shall return to God who gave it/ 
Luke ii. 29 : 'Lord, nowlettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace' (ai/aXJei?, used also Phil. i. 23). 
Gen, iii. 19: ^ Dust thou art, and unto dust 

^ Gregory's Sermon on the Resurrection^ ap. Whedtly. 
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shalt thou return.' Acts iv. 2 : ' They preached 
through Jesus the resurrection of the dead.' 

Mr Wheatly observes, ' The phrase commit 
his body to the ground^ implies, that we deliver 
it into safe custody, and into such hands as 
will faithfully restore it again. We do not 
cast it away as a lost and perished carcase, 
but carefully lay it in the ground, as having in 
it a seed of eternity, and in sure and cet^tain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life ; not 
that we believe that every one we bury shall 
rise again to joy and felicity, or profess this 
" sure and certain hope " of the person that is 
now interred. It is not his resurrection, but 
the resurrection that is here expressed ; nor do 
we go on to mention the change of his body, 
in the singular number, but of our vile body, 
which comprehends the bodies of Christians in 
general/ That this is the sense and meaning 
of the words, may be shewn from the other 
parallel form which the Church has appointed 
to be use3 at the burial of the dead at sea : 

' We therefore commit his body to the deep, 
to be turned into corruption, looking for the 
resurrection of the body (when the sea shall 
give up her dead), and the life of the world to 
come, through our Lord Jesus Christ ; who at 
his coming shall change our vile body, &c.^ 

*I heard a voice, &c.* Rev. xiv. 13. 
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* Almighty God, with whom do live, &c.' 
This prayer comprises portions of three prayers 
which were retained from the Sarum manual 
in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

'0 merciful God,' &c. This in the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. was the collect in 
the Communion Service, appointed to be used 
at the burial of the dead ; and is therefore still 
entitled *the Collect.' The forty-second psalm, 
*Like as the hart desireth the water-brooks, 
&c.' was the Introit: the Epistle 1 Thess. iv. 
13 to the end: the Gospel John vi, 37 — 48. 

* ...who is the resurrection and the life.' 
John xi. 25. 

*...who also hath taught us by his holy 
apostle St Paul.' 1 Thess. iv. 1 3. 

The following is from Dean Comber : * The 
Apostle, as St Augustine notes, says not, be 
not sorry at all, but, be not sorry as infidels 
without hope. Jesus himself wept at Lazarus' Joh. xi. 35. 
grave ; and the primitive saints made great 
lamentation at St Stephen's burial. Christi- Act8viii.2. 
anity will allow us to express our love to our 
departed friends, so it be within the bounds 
of moderation, and provided it make us not 
forget those divine comforts wherewith reli- 
gion refreshes us again.' 

' ...Come ye blessed, &c.' Matt, xxv, 34. 



SECTION VI. 
THE CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 

THIS office is probably derived from the 
Jewish rite of purification enjoined bj 
Moses, and complied with by the blessed Virgin, 
as we read in Luke ii. It is however regarded 
by our Church not as the means of removing a 
ceremonial defilement, (for which purpose it 
was instituted by Moses) but simply as an act 
of thanksgiving to God for deliverance from a 
great pain and peril. And therefore the title 
of purification^ which was prefixed to the office 
in the unreformed Service-book, and in the 
Prayer Book of 1549, has very properly given 
place, since 1552, to that of * Thanksgiving.' 
The office is of great antiquity in the Church, 
being found in all the Western rituals, and 
in that of the patriarchate of Constantinople. 
The form which we have in the Prayer Book 
is taken with little variation from the manual 
of Sarum. 

Rubric at the commencement, ' at the usual 
time.' In the Greek Church the fortieth day 
is appointed as the time for performing this 
office. In the West the time has never been 
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strictly determined, and with us it is left to 
custom. 

* . . . decently apparelled J These words were 
inserted at the last review. It was formerly 
the custom for the woman on this occasion to 
wear a white covering, or veil; and in the 
reign of James I. a woman was excommuni- 
cated for refusing to comply with it^ The 
addition made to the rubric in 1662 would 
seem to imply that the white veil was then 
becoming obsolete. 

*...in some convenient place,' i. e. near the 
communion-table, according to Bishop Gibson. 

The rubric at the end directs that the wo- 
man 'must offer accustomed offerings.' By 
the Prayer Book of 1549 the woman was re- 
quired to offer ' her chrisome.' (See Office of 
Baptism, supra, p. 280). The alteration was 
made in 1552. 

^ Gibson's Codex , tit. 18. cap. 12, p. 451. 
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SECTION VII. 
THE COMMINATION SERVICE. 

THE vfor^ penance^ used in the preface to 
this office, is another form of the word yeni- 
tencBj or repentance^ and sometimes is taken 
in the same sense ; as in the exhortation which 
follows, * bring forth worthy fruits of penance,' 
and in Wyclif 's Bible : sometimes it denotes the 
humiliation or punishment which was under- 
gone by persons professing penitence, as a 
token of their sincerity, and a means of their 
reconciliation and re-admission to the ordi-» 
nances of the Church. In this latter sense it 
occurs here in the preface, * were put to open 
penance.' The nature of the public discipline 
inflicted on great and notorious sinners in the 
third century may be gathered from Tertul- 
lian's treatise de Poenitentia ; in the ninth 
chapter of which it is mentioned under the 
name of exomologesis (confession), as a disci- 
pline requiring the penitent to sit in sackcloth 
and ashes (*sacco et cineri incubare'), to defile 
his body and to afflict his soul. The sackcloth 
and ashes were probably derived from the 
Jewish custom of mourning so frequently re- 
ferred to in the Old Testament. 
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The mode of inflicting penance in the 12th 
century is recorded in the following passage 
of Gratian, a monkish writer of that age. ^»"«^»™i 
* On Ash Wednesday, or the first day of Lent, *^^- 
(In capite Quadragesimse) all penitents, who 
either then were admitted to penance, or had 
been admitted before, were presented to the 
bishop before the doors of the Church, clothed 
in sackcloth, barefooted, and with countenances 
dejected to the earth, confessing themselves 
guilty both by their habit and their looks. 
They were to be attended by the deans or 
arch-presbyters of the parishes, and the peni- 
tential presbyters, whose office was to inspect 
their conversation, and to enjoin them penance 
according to the measure of their faults by 
the degrees of penance that were appointed. 
After this they bring them into the church: 
and then the bishop with all the clergy, falling 
prostrate on the ground, sing the seven peni- 
tential psalms with tears for their absolution. 
After this the bishop, rising from prayer, gives 
them imposition of hands ; sprinkles them with 
holy water ; puts ashes upon their heads ; and 
then covers their heads with sackcloth; der 
daring with sighs and groans, that as Adam 
was cast out of Paradise, so they for their sins 
are cast out of the Church ; then he commands 
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the inferior ministers to expel them out of 
the doors of the church : and the clergy foU 
low them, using this responsory, " In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread; for dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.^ 
In the end of Lent, on the Thursday before 
Easter, called ** Ccena Domini," the deans and 
presbyters are to present them before the 
gates of the church again.' In after times 
this discipline of penitents became extinct, 
both in the Eastern and Western Churches : 
and the office was applied indiscriminately to 
all the people, who received ashes, as a token 
of humiliation, and were prayed for by the 
bishop or presbyter. The English churches 
have long used the office nearly as we do at 
present. 

The prayer, * O Lord, we beseech thee,' &c. 
is from the Sacramentary of Gelasius : 

Exaudi, Domine, preces nostras, et confitentiam 
tibi parce peccatis: ut quos conscientise reatus 
accusat, indulgentise tua& miseratio absolvat. 

Prior to the reign of Charles 11. the 
Prayer Book ended with the Commination- 
Service. The Psalter and the Ordinal were 
separate volumes. The Forms of Prayer to be 
used at Sea were added at the last review. 
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The four occasional forms of prayer, to be offices fop 
used on the 5th of November, &c., were not not. &o. 
included in the Prayer Book of 1 662, nor in 
the act of uniformity of Charles II. The reli- 
gious commemoration of the 30th of January, 
the 29th of May, and the 5th of November, was 
sanctioned by several acts of parliament passed 
in the reign of Charles II. : and the oflBces for 
those three days, though never ratified by Par- 
liament, were approved by Convocation in the 
year 1662. But the two former of these offices 
were altered at the beginning of the reign of 
James II., under the direction of Archbishop 
Sancroft ; and that for the 5th of November 
received important additions, which were the 
work of Bishop Patrick, at the accession of 
William III. : and in neither case does the 
Convocation appear to have been consulted. 
The day of the sovereign's accession has been 
observed in the Church with special prayers 
and thanksgivings for nearly three centuries : 
but it has never been set apart by any act of 
Parliament or Convocation; and the service 
appointed for that day depends solely on the 
authority of the royal proclamation issued at 
the commencement of each reign\ 

1 Clay's Book of Common Prayer illustratedy Pref. p. xy. 
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SECTION VIII. 
CONSECRATIONS AND ORDINATIONS. 

AFTER the publication of the Book of 
Common Prayer in 1549, Cranmer and his 
colleagues prepared the Ordinal, or book of 
offices for the consecration of bishops and or- 
dination of priests and deacons, which was 
published by authority of parliament, in 1550. 
This book remained without material altera- 
tion till 1662, when it was appended to the 
Prayer Book. The offices in this book are in 
many respects modelled upon the ancient for- 
mularies ; but the only portion which requires 
particular notice on this account is the hymn 
called Veni, Creator Spiritus. This sublime 
composition, which is very inadequately repre- 
sented by any English version or paraphrase, 
has generally been ascribed to St Ambrose. 
The original is here transcribed, as a good 
example of the ancient Christian hymnology : 

Veni, Creator Spiritus, 
Mentes tuorum visita: 
Imple supema gratia 
Quae tu creasti pectora. 

Qui Paraclitus diceris, 
Donum Dei altissimi: 
Fons vivus, Ignis, caritas, 
Et spiritalis unctio. 
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Tu septiformis munere^ 
Dextrae Dei tu digitus: 
Tu rite promissum Patris, 
Sermone ditans guttura, 

Accende lumen sensibus, 
Infunde amorem cordibus : 
Infirma nostri corporis 
Virtute firmans perpetim. 

Hostem repellas longius, 
Pacemque dones protinus; 
Ductore sic te praevio 
Vitemus omne noxium. 

Per te sciamus da Patrem, 
Noscamus atque Filium; 
Te utriusque Spiritum 
Gredamus omni tempore. 

Sit laus Patri cum Filio^ 
Sancto simul Paraclito: 
Nobisque mittat Filius 
Charisma Sancti Spiritus. Amen. 
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Absolution, 302. 

Advent, 188. 

Adults, baptism of, 285. 

Agenda^ 220. 

Affnus Dei, 257. 

Alban, St, 83. 

Alleluiah, 116. 

All Saints' day, 217. 

Alms, 243. 

Alphege, St, 77. 

Ambrose, St, 75. 

Anaphora, 220. 

Ancient Liturgies, history of, 1. 

Angelical hymn, 258. 

Anne, St, 87. 

Apocrypha, 125. 

Ascension-day, 208. 

Ash Wednesday, 199. 

AthanasiuB, St, the creed of, 150 ; 
probably composed in France, 
151 ; generally received, 152 ; 
the damnatory clauses, 153; 
explained by archbishop Seeker, 
155 ; object of the creed, 157 ; 
how recited, 158; passages of 
the creed explained, 159; the 
creed in Latin, 163 ; phrases in 
it taken from St AugusUne, 
166. 

Augustin, 73, 81. 

Augustine, St, 90. 

Authorized Version of the Scrip- 
tures, 49. 

Banns, meaning of the word, 292. 
Baptism, antiquity of the rite. 



264 ; baptism of infants, 265 ; 
types of baptism, 270. 

Baptisteries, 265. 

Basil, St, 10; practice of the 
Church in his time, 104. 

Bede, 81. 

Bells, ringing of, 27. 

Benedicite, the, 130. 

Benedict, St, 74. 

Bible, to be set up in churcheSi 
23, 26. 

Bidding prayer, 28. 

Boniface, St, 82. 

Book of Common Prayer, publish- 
ed in 1549, 29 ; that edition 
compared with the present one, 
t6. and with the breviary, 31 ; 
revisions of, 37, 44, 52; suppres- 
sion of, 50. 

Breaking of bread, 253. 

Breviary, description of the edi- 
tions by bishop Heylin, Quig- 
nonius, and Pope Pius V., 15^ 
16, 17. 

Britain, Liturgies used in, 11. 

Britius, bishop, 96. 

Bucer, 37. 

Bull, bishop, 51. 

Burial of the Dead, 306. 

Calendar, 64. 
Calvin's Liturgy, 21, 38. 
Candlemas, 216. 
Canon of the mass, 249. 
Canticles, 127. 
Catechism, 45, 286, 291. 
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Catechumen, meaning of the word, 
266. 

Catherine, St, 98. 

Cecilia, St, 97. 

Chancel, 102. 

Charles I., reign of, 49. 

Charles II., 62. 

Childermas, 193. 

Chrisome, 280. 

Christmas day, 190, 

Chrysostom, St, the prayer of, 146. 

Churching of Women, 312. 

Clement, St, 97. 

Collect, meaning of the word, 
142. 

Collects, table of, 185. 

Collects for the Queen, 235. 

Collecta, 220. 

Commandments, the ten, 229; 
origin of the name, 230; dif- 
ferent modes of dividing them, 
231 ; their scope and object, 
233. 

Commemorations, 64. 

Commination Service, 314. 

Communion, 220. 

Confession, private, 247, 301. 

Confirmation, 288. 

Consecration of the elements, 251. 

Creed, the Apostles', 131 ; ancient 
English versions of, 134 ; origin 
of the word creeds 137; the 
Nicene,236; St Athanasiu8',150. 

Crispin, St, 95. 

Cross, Invention of the, 79 ; sign 
of, 282. 

Curate, explanation of the word, 
146. 

Cyprian, St, 92. 

Cyril of Jerusalem quoted, 6. 



Dead, prayers for the, 246. 
Decalogue, 231. 
Denys, St, 93. 
Directory, the, 60, 
Dominicumf 220. 
Dunstan, St, 80. 

East, custom of turning towards, 

137. 
Easter.day, 205. 
Easter-even, 205. 
Edmund, king, 97. 
Edward, king, 74, 84. 
Edward the Confessor, 94. 
Edward VI., the reformation in 

his reign, 24; Injunctions of, 

25. 
Elect, meaning of the word, 277, 
Elizabeth, accession, 41 ; reign of, 

44. 
Enurchus, bishop, 91. 
Epiphany, 194. • 

Epistle, 187. 
Espousals, 293. 
Etheldreda, St, 94. 
Eucharist, 4, 220, 250 ; formerly 

reserved, 263. 
Evening Prayer, the order for, 

148. 
Exomologesis, 314. 
Exorcism, ancient custom of, 273. 
Extempore prayers, whether al- 
lowed in the ancient church, 6. 
Extreme unction, 300. 

Galilean Liturgy, 10. 
Gang-days, 171, 172. 
George, St, 78. 
Giles, St, 90. 
Gloria Patri, 116, 118. 
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Good Friday, 204. 
Gospel, reading of the, 187. 
Gossips, meaning of the term, 268. 
Graces to be said in English, 28. 
Gregory the Great, 73. 
Grindal's Injunctions, 172, 175. 

Hampton Court, Conference of, 
48. 

Helena, St, 79. 

Henry VIII., Primer of, 23 ; In- 
junctions of, i6. 

Hermann's Consultation, 20, 266. 

Holy week, 201. 

Holy- cross day, 91. 

Homilies, the, 28, 45. 

Hours, the seven, 14. 

Hugh, bishop, 96. 

Incomprehensible, meaning of the 

word, 160. 
Innocents' day, 193. 
Invitatories, 64. 
Invocations of Saints, 16, 172. 

James I., 45. 

January 30, office for, 317. 

Jerome, St, 93. 

Jesus, name of, 89. 

Jesus, obeisance at the name of, 

137. 
John's, St, day, 193. 
Justin Martyr, quoted, 3, 124. 

Kneeling at the Communion, 251. 
Knox, John, 41 ; his Liturgy, 22. 

Lambert, bishop, 92. 

Lammas, 88. 

Laud's Scotch Liturgy, 50. 



Lawrence, St, 89. 

Lent, 197. 

Leonard, confessor, 95. 

Lessons, the, 123. 

Lights upon the altar, 26. 

Litany, meaning of the word, 169 ; 
called also procession, and ro- 
gation, 170, 171; origin of 
this kind of service, ib, ; how 
altered at the Reformation, t&. ; 
published in English, 24; at 
what time and place to be said, 
174, 176 ; the lesser litany, 173. 

Liturgy, meaning of the word, 
219. 

Lord's Prayer, ancient versions 
of, 113 ; mode of saying, 112. 

Lord's Supper, 221 . 

Low Sunday, 207. 

Lucy, St, 99. 

Machutus, Bp, 96. 

Magdalene, St Mary, 87. 

Manual, the, 18. 

Margaret, St, 86. 

Martin, St, 85, 95. 

Mary, reign of, 40. 

Mass, the, 219. 

Masses for the dead, 306. 

Matrimony, 292. 

Maundy Thursday, 202. 

May 29, office for, 317. 

MemoricBy 144. 

Me tonic cycle, 100. 

Michaelmas, 216, 218. 

Militant, the Church, 244. 

Milk and honey given at baptism, 
281. 

Millenary petition of the Puri- 
tans, 46. 
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Jtftsta tieea, 262. 

Missal, the, 18. 

Mosarabic Liturgy, 11. 

Musical instruments in churches, 

122. 
MyitmiMiy 220, 247. 

Name given at baptism, 278. 
Nicene Greed, 236. 
Kicholas, St, 98. 
Nicomede, 82. 
NoTember 5th, office for, 317. 

Ohlatio, 220. 

Obsecrations, 178. 

Occasional Prayers, 180. 

Occasional forms of prayer pub- 
lished in the reign of Elizabeth, 
44. 

Offertory, 242. 

Orcaio, 140. 

Order for Morning and Erening 
Prayer, 102. 

Ordinary, the bishop, why so 
called, 103. 

Ordinations, 318. 

Organs, when introduced, 123. 

O SapientiOf 99. 

Palm Sunday, 201. 
Parliament, prayer for, 181. 
Pascha, 205. 
Penance, 315. 
Pentecost, 209. 
Perpetua, St, 73. 
Peter Martyr, 37. 
Pie, 64. 

Pilgrimages, 26. 
Pomps of Satan, 274. 
Pontifical, the, 19, 



Preces, 138. 

Priest and Minister, the words 
used synonymously in the first 
Prayer-Book, 109. 

Primer, the, 19. 

Primers of Henry VIIL, 19. 

Processions abolished, 27. 

Protectorate, the, 60. 

Psalter, the, 118; alternate reci- 
tation of, 120. 

Purification, feast of the, 215. 

Puritans, the, 46. 

Queen, prayer for the, 144; ac- 
cession of, 317. 
Quignonius, his breriary, 16. 

Regeneration, meaning of the 
term, 272. 

Register to be kept of christen- 
ings, 26. 

Remigius, 93. 

Renunciations in baptism, 274. 

Responds, 63. 

Richard, bishop, 75. 

Ring in marriage, 295, 

Rogations, 170. 

Roman Liturgy, 10. 

Sacrament, 247. 

Sacramentariumf 18. 

Sacrarium, 102. 

Sacrifice, meaning of the word as 
applied to the Lord*s Supper, 
224. 

Saints, names of, why retained in 
the Calendar, 64. 

Saints' days, 214. 

Sanctification of the water in bap- 
tism, 276. 
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Saroy Conference, 53. 
Septuagesima, 196. 
Sermon, 241. 
Shrove Tuesday, 197. 
Sponsors in baptism, 267. 
St Stephen's day, 193. 
Sunday, 4. 
St Swithin, 95. 
St Sylvester, 100. 
Synaxis, 220. 
Synodals, 64. 

Tables for finding Easter, 100. 

Te Deum, 127. 

TeleU, 220. 

Thanksgiving, the general, 182. 

Transfiguration, the, 89. 

Trine immersion, 279. 

Trinity Sunday, 211. 

Trinity^ the word when first 

used, 159. 
Troth, 295. 
Twelfth night, 194. 



Yannes, council of, 11. 

Veni Creator, 318. 

Verses, 64. 

Versicles, 138. 

Virgin Mary, Visitation of, 84; 

Nativity of, 91 ; Conception of, 

98. 
Visitation of the Sick, 300. 
Voluntary after second lesson, 131. 

IJncanonical books used in church, 
125. 

Unction at Baptism, 280 ; at Con- 
firmation, 288. 

Uniformity of Public Worship, 11. 

Use, meaning of the word, 12. 

Use of Sarum, 13. 

Wed, meaning of the word, 295. 
Whitsunday, 209. 
William in., 61. 

Worship, meaning of the word, 
296. 



THE END. 
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